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3  A  SUNDAY  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

)  I/©tter  irom  B©t,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of 

Oar  Forelga  Board.  wKo  started  a  ffevr  weeic* 

I  sine©  OSS  a  Missionary  Toar  Aroaiad  the  World. 

Akstafa,  RusarA,  Sept.  13,  18S5. 

Sunday  m  this  faraway  OaucaBue  town  53 
■^ery  different  from  the  quiet,  oleanly,  peace¬ 
ful  spirit  of  a  Sabbath  day  in  an  Ameriijaa 
Gbrigtian  home.  lo  place  of  order  there  Is 
only  disorder;  m  place  of  rest  the  round  of 
dally  indolanoe ;  in  place  of  sweet  stillness, 
whatever  labor  marks  other  days  marks  this. 

It  is  only  a  little  place,  the  last  railroad 
station  we  shall  see  for  many  months,  the  post 
house  where  we  are  staying  and  from  which 
we  set  out  at  three  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  and  a  few  squalid  dwellings  and  “shops,” 
in  the  Oriental  genss— that  is  ail  there  is  to  it, 
except  the  stables  and  people  and  a  smell  char¬ 
acterless  village  four  miles  back  from  the  rail¬ 
road,  There  Is  no  church  of  any  kind  here, 
Greek,  Mohammedan  or  Armenian,  Most  of 
the  men  are  Moslems  who  come  and  go  and 
would  not  .bring  their  wives  here  to  be  seen, 
perhaps  by  defiled  eyes,  and  they  have  no 

••  Mosque.  The  Greek  Ghurob  does  not  send 
many  missionaries  to  these  racuntaine  Our 
own  work  lie®  far  to  the  south.  We  could 
not  stay  here  if  we  would.  Akstafa  i®  one  of 
two  million  villages  m  Asia,  In  any  one  of 
which. the  desolation  and  need  of  the  heathen 
world  may  he  said  to  focalize.  II  the  man  of 
Macedon  was  a  more  needy  creature  than 
the  man  of  Akstafa,  or  than  the  hundreds  of 
minions  of  whom  he  is  the  representative,  I 
do  not  wonder  Paul  at  once  responded  to  hi® 
call. 

The  post  house  is  a  dreary  place,  simple 
board  benebea  around  the  walls  of  unoar- 
peted.  dirty  rooms,  a  muddy  road  in  front  of 
she  house  watered  by  sli  the  waste  water  of 
the  house  and  contributing  fresh  dirt  to  the 
Soor  with  each  new  comer.  The  yard  is  full 
of  post  carriages  and  wagons.  Just  beside  the 
place  is  a  cluster  of  little  shops  where  a  Mos¬ 
lem  barber  ia  shaving  a  man  in  the  open  air. 
Shoemakers  are  making  boots,  and  bakers 
are  baking,  while  one  now  off  duty  sleeps 
on  bis  kneading  boards.  A  group  of  Moslems 
sit  about  eating  and  talking,  while  another 
squats  beside  his  gtack  of  melon®.  On  the 
porch  in  front  of  the  bouse  a  Bussian  army 
officer  !e  eating.  Knife  and  fork  are  super- 
fiuoua  incumbrances  The  stars  on  his  epau¬ 
lettes  show  him  to  be  an  officer  of  rank,  but 
fee  takes  up  each  fish  from  bis  plate  and  ho  d- 
log  ft  by  the  bead  strips  the  meat  from  tho 
bone.®  with  bis  other  hand  and  eats  it  with 
fingers  for  fork.  Iroikas,  small  fpringless 
wagons  with  hubs  nearly  two  feet  broad; 

\  fourgoos,  great-bodied  schooners  on  wheels, 
drawn  foy  four  horse®  abreast  5  post  carriages, 
driven  by  Jehus  who  stand  up  and  beat  their 
horses  and  fly  though  the  mud,  pass  by  now 
and  then.  It  is  all  very  picruresque  ©van  on 
this  overcast  day.  Hate  of  all  desorlptions, 
coats,  short,  shabby,  long,  cloak-Iike ;  shoes  m 
various,  mostly  with  flat,  sensible  ^eels.  and 
pointed,  senseless  toes;  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
plain  and  adorned,  make  a  kaleidoscope  of 
fashions  of  dress.  Every  class  of  government 
official,  army,  ralload,  post,  telegraph,  cus¬ 
toms,  has  its  own  uniform  and  many  other 
classes  have  their  specified  mode®  of  dress. 

The  public  hsokmen  all  over  Russia  are  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  long  cloaks  with  skirts,  belted 
an  at  the  waist,  with  odd  little  bell-orowned 
gtiSf  hats  of  half  height.  Their  clothing  H 
.invariably.'' of  blue  st^fi-  The  school  boys 
Jaeem  to  have  a  charaotsnetic ,  drees  also 
I  In  Russia  it  is  uniforms,  ui^iforp3S,  uniformsi 
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One  biiQgere  for  the  ssght  o!  a  simple,  homel]^, 
o^mmoQ  drees. 

Akstafa  diners  from  the  great  majority  of 
Oriental  towns  and  even  cities  In  its  DolsineeB 
at  night.  A  weird,  almost  deathlike  stillness, 
such  as  Kipling  describes  Id  “The  City  of 
Driiadfnl  Night,”  settles  over  eveo  great  Ori¬ 
ental  cities  at  night,  bnt  this  little  place  Is 
foil  of  riot.  The  post  house  Is  crowded,  so 
■we  spent  one  night  sleeping  on  ao  open  piazza. 
All  night  Jong  there  was  revelry  in  the 
village  and  the  drunken  roisterers  came 
noifcily  past  early  m  the  morning-  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  drinking  in  Russia.  Half  the 
national  revenue  is  received  from  the  license 
on  epirite,  and  wherever  we  have  stopped  thus 
far.  much  more  liquor  than  water  has  been 
drunk  by  those  abo'ut  us. 

Yesterday  I  spent  'with  Dr.  Cochran  of 
OrooQsiah,  in  TIflIg,  a  city  of  200,000  popula¬ 
tion.  the  largest  city  In  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  whose  post  rtses  or 
falls  in  Importance  as  Russia  presses  her  de¬ 
signs  on  Turkey  or  Persia  or  temporarily  de- 
sfsJe  TIflia  represents  the  full  blaze  of  aivJIi- 
zitlon  to  a  Persian  coming  out  of  his  country 
for  the  first  time  and  going  back  after  having 
seen  its  glories.  To  the  traveler  from  Europe, 
though,  it  sesma  a  sad,  mongrel  farewell  to 
the  order  and  industry  and  free  Intelligence 
of  the  west.  On  the  hills  round  about  th© 
olty  are  extensive  arsenals  and  barracks. 
Groups  of  Russian  soldiers  are  situated  in  and 
about  the  city  and  we  passed  a  regiment 
e  winging  along  through  the  muddy  streets. 
It  was  composed  wholly,  as  most  of  th©  ojm 
paoies  we  have  seen  are,  of  vary  young  men, 
wit-»  ignorant,  dark  faces.  Russian  soldiers 
by  the  thousand  fill  the  barracks  of  this  re¬ 
gion,  but  as  far  as  we  could  learn  no  m 
telleatual  Etlmwlus  or  life  of  any  kind  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  leisure  hours.  An  animal  can 
be  more  freely  used  than  a  personalty.  Early 
this  morning,  before  full  light,  two  Cossack 
cavalry  companies  passed  by,  singing  the 
queer  peasant  dirge  which  the  Russian  farm 
er@  sing  also  in  the  harvest  fields  Oae  or 
two  men  carried  a  high  falsetto  and  th©  oth¬ 
ers  answered  with  a  heavy,  melodious  bass. 
These  companies  were  made  up  wholly  of  very 
young  men.  But  aimest  all  the  armies  of  the 
nations  make  this  earn©  Impression.  Their 
eoldiere  are  young.  It  is  th©  real  life  of  the 
world  that  the  gam©  of  war  absorbs. 

There  are  many  Neetorians  and  Armenians 
in  Tiflis,  In  Eussia  they  have  ample  liberty 
to  work  without  molestation  or  extortion  and 
large  numbers  have  settled  here  or  come  to 
work  during  som©  months  of  theysar,  ©ainlng 
enough  to  support  thsmselves  comfortably  at 
home  during  th©  rest.  Som©  of  them  are  ao 
quifing  wealth.  Melohizidek,  formerly  a  mem 
bar  of  the  church  in  Ofoomiah,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Tiflis, 
as  a  contractor,  will  make  on  one  contract  the 
preserit  5©ar,  it -was  said  with  som©  Oriental 
•exaggeration  doubtless,  seventy- five  thousand 
rubits  If  conditions  in  Persia  were  such  as 
to  enable  these  men  to  remain  In  their  home 
and  Acquire  wealth  in  the  development 
of  home  r^*sourc€s  and  home  Imprcvaments, 
th©  qufstion  of  self  support  would  be  speedily 
solved.  As  It  Is,  som©  of  them  send  back  help 
ti  the  old  congregations.  We  called  on  one 
contractor  for  whose  wife  Dr.  Cochran  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  she  said  sb©  deeired  to  send  ten 
rubles  for  Gospel  work  in  connection  with 
h©r  church  at  Seir.  Many  Persians,  Nestorl- 
ans  or  Armenians  whom  w©  met  showed  th© 
greatest  delight  at  geeing  Dr.  Cochran.  They 
gathered  about  him  with  evidence^'W  intense 
joy  and  aSeotion.  Mj'ny  of  them  he  bad 
healed.  Others  he 'had  helped  nearer  to  God. 
Whit  a  multitude  of  anti-missionary  false¬ 


hoods  even  a  half  day  with  a  true  miesionary 
shatters  and  destroys! 

This  people  are  not  Ignorant  and  stupid. 
Most  of  them  have  no  newspapers.  The  oth«rg 
get  old  news,  but  many  of  them  watch  ©vents 
with  great  and  intelligent  interest.  These 
were  the  subjects  of  oonvereation  suggested 
by  some  young  Armenian  bankers  who  invited 
us  to  dine  with  them  in  a  home  very  taste¬ 
fully  furnished  :  The  cruelty  of  the  new  gov 
ernor  of  Tolnfz.  who  was  reported  to  have 
nailed  th©  sellers  of  charcoal  to  th©  city 
walls  by  the  ears  be-iaus©  they  would  not  re 
duce  the  price  of  charcoal  as  he  demanded,  and 
to  have  partially  flayed  the  bakers  for  a 
similar  reason;  th©  diffioulties  of  getting  jus 
tic©  in  a  land  where  there  is  hogtility  between 
the  civic  and  educational  parties,  and  the  two 
hold  all  the  powers ;  the  currency  question  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  on  which  one  of  them 
©xprassad  free  giSver  views;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Mohammed  Webb,  at  whom  they  were 
greatly  amused;  the  extent  of  the  acceptance 
of  vegetarian  prJnoaplsB ;  th©  real  extent  of 
the  Czar’s  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  his 
country,  and  the  political  eigniScanct.  of  bis 
visit  to  the  other  European  courts;  and' 
whether  everjthing  in  the  Bible  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  really  true. 

There  are  not  a  few  Germane  living  in  Tiflis, 
and  eastward  there  are  several  German 
villages,  whose  people  are  Russian  subjeois 
now,  the  descendants  of  refugees  who  quitted 
W'urtembeig  in  order  to  enjoy  religious  liberty 
and  were  ofiered  an  asylum  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  best  farmers  of  Eussia  are  easd  to  be 
Germans.  Large  numbers  of  Germans  are 
scattered  throughout  Russia  as  Russian  citi 
zens,  but  their  sympathies  are  still  G.-rman 
Iq  case  of  a  war  their  presence  in  Russia 
could  not  but  have  great  significancs. 


AN  OPEN  CHURCH  CONfERENCE. 

The  Open  and  lastitutional  Ohuroh  League 
held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in  th© 
Fourth  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  October  20th  and  2l8t,  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before  in  its  higtory.  It 
was  a  memorable  ooaventioE  to  thoE©  who 
were  permitted  to  attend.  Although  the  mm- 
feters  of  th©  various  denominations— men  of 
deep  convictions,  too— represented  wide  difler- 
encs  in  thought,  th©  convention  took  on  no 
oontreversiai  colorings,  but  unity  of  spirit,  of 
purpose  and  of  prayer  controlled  and'  mspired 
all.  The  League  Is  not  seeking  to  attract 
the  world  by  anything  new,  but  rather  is 
striving  to  make  prominent  tbs  principles  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  th©  Apostles. 
According  to  its  platform,  the  Open  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  Church  League  stands  for  open  church 
doors  for  ©very  day  and  all  the  day,  free 
seats,  a  plurality  of  Christian  workers,  the 
personal  activity  of  all  the  church  members, 
an  endeavor  to  save  all  men  and  all  of  the  man, 
and  a  ministry  to  all  the  community  through 
educational,  reformatory,  and  philanthropic 
ohanoels,  to  th©  end  that  men  may  be  won 
to  Christ  and  his  service,  that  th©  church  may 
be  brought  back  to  the  simplicity  and  com- 
pFebenstveness  of  its  primitive  life.  While  the 
League,  inspired  by  these  great  principles, 
holds  that  the  “Open  and  institutional  Church 
depends  upon  the  develoepment  of  a  certain 
spirit,  rather  than  the  aggregation  of  special 
appliances  and  methods,”  yet  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  helpful  discussion®  of  the 
convention  were  on  th©  very  practical  ques¬ 
tions  of  church  ways  of  working,  and  th© 
ministers  were  eager  to  learn  about  the  difler- 
ent  church  methods  that  have  been  suooessful 
la  diflerent  parte  of  the  country. 

Th©  opening  eession  ©f  the  aoavention, 
Tuesday  evening,  was  addressed  by  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  League,  the'Rev.  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son.  D  D.,  of  the  MdtJraOti^venue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York,  ‘and  by  th©  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Richards,  D.D.,  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Philadelphia-  Dr. 
Thompson  gave  a  stirring  address  on  the 
prinoiplts  and  purpose  of  the  Open  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  Church-  Dr.  Richards’s  subject  was, 

“Is  the  Church  Fulfilling  Its  Misaion?”  Among 
other  things  he  said  that  these  were  5.000 
Congregational  Churches  In  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  number  1,786  churches  reported  no 
coavexts  after  the  last  twelve  months  of  work. 

In  New  England  of  1,582  churches  of  this  de¬ 
nomination,  532  bad  reported  no  converts  at 
the  cioB©  of  the  year.  In  Connecticut  alone 
of  312  Congregational  Ohurobds,  76  had  mad© 
no  progress  In  looking  over  the  Synods  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  be  had  found  similai 
records  in  th©  churches  of  that  denomination. 

Other  speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  Burr  and  Dr. 
Bicklnson  of  Boston,  Drs.  Paden  and  Tupper 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr  Blackman  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Oadman  of  New  York  and  others. 

A  plan  was  adopted  for  extending  its  work 
throughout  the  country  by  th©  appointment 
of  two  or  more  vice-presidents  in  every  State 
and  Territory,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  dis¬ 
tribute  literature,  bold  district  conventions, 
and  otherwise  extend  the  ideas  for  which  the 
League  stands.  An  Invitation  was  accepted 
by  the  League  from  the  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White 
to  hold  their  next  convention  with  th©  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  th©  Hev.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  of  New  York;  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C-  A.  Uickinson ;  the  Bev,  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell  Con  well  of  Philadelphia;  th©  Rev.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong ;  th©  Rev.  Dr.  C  S  Mills  of 
Cleveland  ;  Professor  0.  H.  Nash  of  Oakland, 
Cal  ;  William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York;  th© 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T,  Titsworth  of  Milwaukee;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E  D.  Burr  of  Boston ;  the  Bev.  Dr, 
Floyd  Tompkins  of  Providence;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Payden  of  Philadelphia;  Professor 
Alexander  Merriam  of  Hartford  ;  the  Rev  Dr. 
0-  B.  Harrowen  ;  th©  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill 
of  Chicago;  Robert  O  Ogden  of  New  York  ; 
th©  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago ;  th© 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Judson  of  New  York;  th© 
Rav.  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  Mason  North,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr 
Boyce  Tucker.  Henry  H  Kelsey,  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams  and  the  Rev  Mr.  Geer  of  New 
York;  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  R-^v.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Sanford  of  New  Haven ;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Huylerof  New  York  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White  of  Brooklyn. 

George  Whitbfield  Mead. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  copyright  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  forcibly  discussed  in  a  recent 
Setter  to  th©  Evening  Post  “The  law  as  it 
now  stands,”  says  th©  writer,  “is  a  hedge 
podge  of  mieoellaneous  provisions,  some  of 
which  are  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  others 
conflicting  in  terms  ”  The  slippery  and  equiv¬ 
ocal  expression  of  th©  several  provisions  fives 
rise  to  contrary  interpretation.  Consequently 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  in- 
telligsnt  concession  of  the  rights  of  authors 
under  th©  law.  Again  there  is  indefinitenesa 
as  to  the  subject  of  copyright,  whether  it  is  a 
book  or  some  other  work  of  art;  if  a  book,  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  book.  It  is  time  these 
absurdities  were  don©  away.  Surely  tb© 
writer  of  a  book  should  receive  as  muoh  con- 
Bideratlon  at  the  hands  of  the  law  as  the  per- 
p-trator  of  a  patent  potato- masher !  Th© 
copyright  Saws  of  th©  United  States  require 
not  merely  amendment,  but  complete  revision. 
And  such  revision  should  be  mad©  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  men  competent  to  undertake  th© 
work. 
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ENGLAND  AND  ARMENIA, 

By  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  the  Professor  Elect  in 
Ijane  Theological  Seminary. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  18  1896. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  here  in  Edinburgh 
last  week,  is  the  most  important  and  signifl- 
cant  utterance  in  England  on  the  Armenian 
problem.  It  practically  settles  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  question  of  English  Intervention  to 
prevent  the  atrocities  and  outrages  in  the 
East.  It  shows  that  the  “masterly  inactivity” 
policy  of  the  conservative  government  will  be 
upheld  by  that  portion  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  which  Lord  Rosebery  speaks. 

The  Bteeob  has  fallen  as  a  wet-blanket  on 
the  passion  and  indignation  of  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  land.  It  has  conBned  the 
horizon  of  thought  to  British  and  selSsh  inter¬ 
ests.  Its  keynote  lies  in  the  words,  “I  say 
that  any  British  minister  who  engages  in  a 
European  war,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
direst  necessity  except  vender  interests  directly 
and  distinctively  British  (I)  is  a  criminal  to  his 
country  and  bis  position.  (Loud  cheers  )”  A 
more  frank  declaration  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Great  Britain  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
whole  speech  is  an  able  and  elaborate  appeal 
to  self-interest,  the  main  argument  showing 
that,  as  England  sn  the  last  twelve  years  has 
appropriated,  with  what  he  himself  confesses 
as  “frantic  eagerness,”  an  amount  of  colonial 
territory  equal  to  twenty-two  times  the  area 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  therefore  “the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  until  this 
territory  Is  conpolidated,  filled  up,  settled, 
civilized,  must  inevitably  be  a  policy  of  peace! 
(Cheers)  ”  So,  though  be,  of  course,  ex 
presses  the  deepest  and  sweetest  sympathy 
with  Armenia,  and  acknowledges  with  a 
touch  of  official  mystery,  that  he  knows  far 
more  about  the  frightful  events  than  has 
come  to  the  publio  eye,  yet  “it  is  not  ours  to 
dispense  in  this  world  universally  the  punish 
ment  of  wrong  and  the  reward  of^right.”  only 
OUTS,  when  British  interests  are  involved  I 

By  irony  of  ciroumsfance,  on  the  reverse 
fide  of  the  very  page  on  which  this  argument 
is  printed,  is  the  account  of  the  English  war 
in  Mashona  land,  the  list  of  the  English 
wounded,  and  the  “punishment  of  wr^ng”  in¬ 
flicted  on  Matabele  rebels.  And  but  a  fort¬ 
night  or  BO,  previously,  the  English  press 
narrated  with  glee  the  “pretty  action”  of  a 
British  man  of-war,  in  bombarding  the  palace 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanibar,  complimenting  the 
captain  that  it  took  but  fifty  minutes  to 
lay  the  palace  in  ruins!  These  cases  appear 
to  fall  "under  interests  directly  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  British  ” 

The  Epeecb  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  power  and  a  revolt  from  his  policy  as 
outlined  in  his  noble  Liverpool  address  de¬ 
livered  a  month  ago.  As  a  tribute,  it  con 
tains  some  fine  expressions  of  courteous  and 
affectionate  personal  loyally  to  his  old  chief, 
the  great  leader  of  Liberalism.  As  a  revolt, 
it  is  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  Unionist  press,  as  an  answer, 
sufficient  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  courageous  proposals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  three  consecutive  actions.  First,  to 
withdraw  the  English  ambassador  from  Con¬ 
stantin  pie,  and  dismiss  the  Turkish  repre 
sentative  in  London,  in  order  to  emphasize 
England’s  abhorrence  of  the  present  inactivity 
of  the  Powers,  and  her  desire  to  escape  the 
Inculpation  of  treating  tb©gOttoman  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  respectable  and  honorable  sister- 
nation.  Secondly,  to  propose  firm  Interven¬ 
tion  to  achieve  reforms  In  Turkey,  passing 
also  a  “self-denying  ordinance?”  and  thirdly, 
if  Europe  arrays  herself  against  England  and 
will  resist  with  arms,  then,  to  escape  a  gen¬ 
eral  European  war,  England  can  withdraw, 


leaving  the  whole  respmsibility  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Turkish  misrule  upon  the  rest 
of  Europe.  These  propositions  would  appear 
to  be  thoroughly  praotioable,  sane,  honorable 
and  humane 

The  Earl  of^Rosebery  opposes  the  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey, 
on  the  oharaoteriatic  ground  that  it  might  en¬ 
danger  English  interests  in  the  Levant,  and 
he  ignores  or  fails  to  comprehend  G'adstone’s 
fine  moral  reason  for  the  withdrawal,  which 
u  that  it  Is  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
Tu'keyas  a  friendly  and  independent  power. 
Lord  Rosebery  opposes  a  free  entrance  for 
Russia  to  Constantinople,  which  many  in  Eug 
land  now  advocate  on  equally  selfish  grounds 
of  natural  policy.  He  opposes  Mr  Gladstone’s 
third  proposition  that  England  could  with¬ 
draw,  with  honor,  if  confronted  by  a- hostile 
Europe,  on  the  ground  that  "if  there  is  one 
rule  which  1  regard  as  sacred  In  diplomacy 
it  la  this:— You  should  never  put  your  foot 
further  down  in  diplomacy  than  you  can 
keep  it  down  1  (Cheers).  And  in  this  matter  I 
would  not  bave^England  put  her  foot  an  inch 
further  than  she  can  keep  it,  because  if  so, 
her  influence,  which  is  complained  of  as  be¬ 
ing  insufficient,  would  gradually  be  reduced;” 
another  skilful  appeal  to  British  selfishness, 
pride  and  prestige. 

So.  In  exchange  for  Gladstone’s  appeal  for 
heroic,  self-denying  Christian  action,  we  have 
in  this  speech  the  shrewd  and  successful 
manipulation  of  lower  and  more  selfish  mo¬ 
tives.  The  press  has  given  it  almost  universal 
unanimity  of  praise,  commenting  on  its 
“patriotism”  and  "prudence,”  while  they  de 
Bounce  Gladstone  as  the  “arch  agitator,” 
and  speak  of  the  clergy  who  speak  at  Arme¬ 
nian  meetings  as  “atrocitarians”  and  “clerical 
fire-brands.”  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
press  in  this  matter  fairly  refieot  the  better 
moral  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  English 
thought. 

Alluding  to  the  many  references  made  re¬ 
cently  to  Oromweil’s  noble  action  in  staying 
the  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses,  Lord  Rose 
bery  says  that  Cromwell  “has  been  frequently 
summoned  from  bis  grave  to  do  duty  at  these 
meetings”  (some  laughter).  However  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  fair  contrast  between 
Oromwen’s  action  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  inao 
tioQ,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  England,  250  years 
hence,  shall  be  wavering  between  a  righteous 
and  heroic  action  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
and  a  Fabian  policy  of  self  interest,  the  ora 
tors  who  will  strive  to  thrill  the  future  con¬ 
science  with  memories  of  a  glorious  past  will 
not  quote  the  Edinburgh  speech  of  the  Eail  of 
Roeetery. 

These  things  show  the  terrible  need  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  international 
affairs,  a  need  in  America  as  well  as  Britain. 
Two  other  recent  utterances  in  England  show 
the  same  thing.  Sir  Michael  Eioks-Beaoh, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  of  the 
reticence  of  Salisbury  In  the  Armenian  matter, 
says  with  the  applause  of  a  large  national  con¬ 
vention,  that  it  Is  like  a  game  of  cards.  You 
can’t  show  your  band.  If  you  put  down 
your  cards  and  tell  what  you  mean  to  do  you 
are  beaten.  True  enough,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  if  England  is  only  trying  to  win 
tricks!  True  enough,  if  international  matters 
are  only  a  game  where  sharpness  or  force 
wins !  But  false  indeed,  eternally  false,  if  a 
nation  is  Inspired  with  Gladstone’s  noble  pur 
pose  to  use  the  great  InSusno©  of  Britain  to 
mske  the  world  better,  purer  and  holler. 

And  a  still  more  degrading  view  of  inter 
national  politics  is  enunciated  by  the  present 
official  wearer  of  tbs  Laureate  wreath  of  Eng 
land.  Answering  one  who  urged  him  to  let 
his  voice  be  heard  In  behalf  of  Armenia  he 
wrote  “In  dealing  with  individuals  magnanim¬ 


ity  and  not  calculation  should  be  the  guide  of 
our  conduct-”^  Yet  “generous  impulse  in  poli¬ 
tics  is  rarely  if  ever  appreciated,  and  just  as 
seldom  reciprocated,  but  on  the  contrary  ie 
dexterously  turned  by  the  unimpulsive  to  the 
detriment  of  the  enthusiasts  who  indulge  in 
it,”  Truly  after  such  an  utterance  we  may 
say  with  Wordsworth:  “Milton!  thou  sbouldst 
be  living  at  this  hour  I  England  bath  need  of 
thee  1 

Yet  with  all  this  we  cannot  say  America’s 
attitude  is  by  any  means  without  reproach. 
The  rumor  here,  three  days  ago,  that  the 
United  States  had  volunteere*  to  be  the 
mandatory  of  the  powers  icforcing  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  and  enforcing  reforms,  was  received  by 
the  EngUah  press  with  the  beariifsb  satisfao 
tion.  although  with  the  incredulity  which  it 
was  found,  the  next  day,  to  deserve. 

America  is  wholly  free  from  the  entangling 
complijstions  that  involve  England  and 
Europe  It  does  seem  as  if  in  the  providenoe 
of  God  she  could  now  accomplish  much  for 
the  relief  of  Armeria  Of  what  use  are  our 
new  expensive  white  war  ships,  our  1(J0  ton 
guns  and  eighteen  inch  armor  plate,  if  not 
to  bring  Christian  oiviiizatfon  to  bear  upon 
such  barbarism  as  reigns,  Europe  impotent,  in 
the  Dardanelles? 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. ,  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  first  century  of  its  htsiory  in  a  series  of 
meetings  to  be  held  In  the  old  church  during 
the  week  beginning  Sunday,  November  8tb. 
and  including  the  15th.  Not  to  mention  in 
detail  all  the  meetings  and  all  the  speakers 
who  will  take  part  in  this  interesting  celebra¬ 
tion,  on  the  morning  of  November  8th,  the 
centenary  communion  will  be  celebrated.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  a  sermon  to  young 
)eopi0  by  the  Rev  M  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D  , 
jL.  D  ,  president  of  Hamilton  Co’lege.  At 
3:30,  the  Rev.  Francis  N.  Pelouqet  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  (a  son  of  the  church)  will  speak  upon 
“With  our  Faces  Toward  the  Dawn  ”  On 
Monday  evening  there  will  be  an  address  by 
Rev  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D  ,  of  Montclair, 
upon  “Suburban  Churches  in  History  and  Op 
jortunity  ?”  on  Tuesday  at  3:30,  an  open  meet- 
Dg.  with  earrativ©  of  the  tbirty^five  ministers 
sent  out  into  work  during  the  century.  Other 
speakers  will  be  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown.  D  D. , 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
the  Rev.  David  James  Burrell,  D  D. ,  pastor 
of  the  O'^llegiate  Reformed  Church.  New  York  ? 
Rev.  D  R.  Frazer,  D  D  ;  Rev.  Charles  Town¬ 
send  ;  Rev.  William  F.  Junbin.  D  D  ,  LL  D., 
and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Paul!  The  centenary 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Knox,  D  D.  (formerly  pastor),  p’-esident  of 
the  German  Theological  School  of  Newark. 
On  Sunday,  November  15th,  there  will  be 
many  social  features  of  this  interestiog  ooca- 
eion,  the  Mother  and  Daughter  Churches  of 
Newark,  Orange,  Montclair  and  Bloomfield 
taking  part  The  centenary  celebration  is  to 
b©  immediately  followed  by  a  series  of  Union 
Evangelistic  meetings  to  last  until  November 
29th. 


Lane  Seminary  reported  to  the  Synod  of 
Ohio,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Wooster,  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  forty  students  in 
attendance.  This  Is  as  large  a  number  as  the 
Seminary  has  ever  bad  in  its  classes,  justify¬ 
ing  the  faith  and  hope  of  its  friends,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  auspiooiue  outlook  for  its  future  pros¬ 
perity.  Pr  feasor  Kemper  Fullerton  repre¬ 
sented  the  Seminary  at  the  Princeton  Sesqui- 
oentennial. 


We  congratulate  the  brethren  of  ‘■he  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Camden  on  having 
attained  to  their  golden  anniversary,  and  upon 
the  loyal  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  event,  which  has  impelled  them  tO' 
mark  it  by  a  whole  week  of  celebration.  On 
Sunday  last  the  jubilee  begsn  with  a  sermon 
by  the  pastor  tb©  Rev,  William  Dayton  Rob¬ 
erts,  D-D.,  bis  appropriate  text  eing  Lev. 
XXV  iO.  Special  exer  uses  were  held  all  day, 
the  church  being  crowded.  As  this  church  is 
"th©  mother  of  Presbyterian  sm  in  Camden,”" 
all  the  churches  of  our  denomination  are 
flherers  in  ibe  joy.  The  First  Gburoh  was 
organized  June  26  1846  with  the  Rev  Giles 
Man  waring  as  pastor.  It  has  bad  seven  pas¬ 
tors  between  hie  pastorale  and  that  of  ^Dr. 
Roberts,  wbi'-b  began  early  this  year.  It  is  in 
a  fiourishing  condition  and  Is  doubtless^  just 
entering  upon  a  period  of  greater  efficiency 
than  It  has  ever  yet  known. 


October  29,  1896. 


A  A  SUNDAY  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

j  j  liStter  from  Eev.  Kolierfc  E,  Speer,  Secretary  of 
.  I  Our  Foreign  Board,  wlio  started  a  few  weeks 
I  I  siaice  OD  a  Missionary  Toar  Around  the  World. 

Akstapa,  Russia,  Sept.  13, 1896. 

Sundsj  m  this  farawaj  Cauoaams  town  is 
'  vety  different  from  the  qtilet,  cleanly,  peace¬ 
ful  spirit  of  a  Sabbath  day  In  an  American 
Ohrigtian  home.  In  place  of  order  there  Is 
only  disorder  j  in  place  of  rest  the  round  of 
daily  indolence ;  in  place  of  sweet  stillness, 
whatever  labor  marks  other  days  marks  this. 

It  is  only  a  little  place,  the  last  railroad 
station  we  shall  see  for  many  months,  the  post 

i  house  where  we  are  staying  and  from  which 
we  set  out  at  three  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  few  squalid  dwellings  and  “shops,”’ 
in  the  Oriental  eense—that  Is  all  there  is  to  it, 
estcept  the  stables  and  people  and  a  small  char¬ 
acterless  village  four  miles  back  from  the  rail- 
road.  There  is  no  church  of  any  kind  here, 

Greek,  Mohammedan  or  Armenian.  Most  of 
the  men  are  Moslems  who  come  and  go  and 
would  aot:,brmg  their  wives  here  to  be  seen, 
perhaps  by  defiled  ©yea,  and  they  have  no 
Mi)3que.  The  Greek  Oharoh  does  not  send 
many  mfesicnarieg  to  these  mountains  Our 
own  work  lies  far  to  the  south.  We  could- 
not  stay  here  if  we  would.  Akstafa  is  one  of 
two  million  villagea  m  Asia,  in  any  one  of 
which  the  desolation  and  need  of  the  heathen 
world  may  be  said  to  focalize.  If  the  man  of 
Macedon  was  a  more  needy  creature  than, 
the  man  of  Akstafa,  or  than  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  whom  he  is  the  representative,  I 
do  not  wonder  Paul  at  once  responded  to  his 
call. 

The  post  house  is  a  dreary  place,  simple 
board  benches  around  the  walls  off  uncar- 
petsd,  dirty  rooms,  a  muddy  road  in  frost  of 
the  house  watered  by  all  the  waste  water  of 
the  house  and  contributing  fresh  dirt  to  the  , 
fioor  with  each  new  comer.  The  yard  is  full- 
I  of  post  carriages  and  wagons.  Just  beside  th©  > 

place  is  a  cluster  of  iittia  shops  where  a  Mos 
lem  barber  is  shaving  a  man  in  the  open  air. 

Shoemakers  are  making  boots,  and  bakers- 
are  baking,  while  on©  now  off  duty  sleeps 
on  hia  kneadiag  boards,  A  group  of  Moslems 
git  about  eating  and  talking,  while  another 
squats  beside  hli  ftack  ©f  melons.  On  th©- 
porch  In  front  of  the  bouas  a  Bussian  army 
officer  is  eating.  Knife  and  fork  are  super¬ 
fluous  meumbrances.  The  stars  on  his  ©pau- 
lattes  show  him  to  foe  an  officer  of  rank,  but 
ha  takes  up  each  fish  from  hta  plat©  and  ho  d- 
ing  it  by  th©  head  strips  th©  meat  fjom  the- 
bones  with  his  other  band  and  easa  It  with 
fingers  for  fork.  Iroikas,  small  ppriagless- 
wsgons  with  hubs  nearly  two  feet  broad;, 
fourgons,  great-bodied  schooners  on  wheels, 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast;  post  carriages, 
driven  by  Jebua  who  stand  up  and  beat  tbeir 
horsea  and  fiy  though  th©  mud,  pass  by  now 
and  then.  It  is  all  very  picturesque  even  on 
this  overcast  day.  Hats  of  all  deEcrsptioss, 
coats,  short,  shabby,  long,  oloak-like;  shoe®  as- 
various,  mestSy  with  fiat,  sensible  heels,  and 
pointed,  senseless  toss;  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
plain  and  adorned,  make  a  kaieldcecop©  of 
fashions  of  dress.  Every  class  of  government- 
official,  army,  raiload,  post,  telegraph,  cus¬ 
toms.  has  its  own  uniform  and  many  other 
oiasees  have  their  specified  modes  of  dress. 

Th©  public  haokmsn  all  over  Buesia  are  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  long  cloaks  with  skirts,  belted 
in  at  th©  waist,  with  odd  Ilttl©  bell-orowned 
stiff  bats  of  half  height.  Their  clothing  Is 
.Invariably  of.  Mu©  stuff.  The  school  boys- 
I  seem  to  have  a  oharaoteristic  drfiss  also 
In  Eussia  it  Ie  uniforms,  uniforms,  uniformsj. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  VINEYARDS  AND  VILLAGES 
OF  THE  OROOMIAH  PLAIN. 

By  Robert  S.  Speer. 

Hoft-de>van.  Oct.  11, 1'SflB’ 

At  tqis  season  of  the  year,  great  at  every  sea¬ 
son,  the  plain  of  Oroomiah  is  a  plain  of  grey 
villages,  green  vineyai-ds  and  broad  half-barren 
prairies,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mountains 
which  bar  the  way  into  Turkey,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  heavy,  indolent  lake  which  is  so  salt  that 
one  can  sit  up  in  it.  Jackanapes,  who  com¬ 
plained  when  he  chased  the  duck  into  the  pond 
and  found  when  he  sat  down  on  it  that  it  would 
not  hold  him  as  it  did  the  duck,  could  scarcely 
make  complaint  against  this  dead  sea.  The  life 
of  the  village  people  the  past  month  has  been  a 
life  in  the  vineyards  and  on  the  threshing  floors. 
Prom  the  early  light  over  the  lake  to  the  last 
twilight  over  the  western  mountains,  they  have 
been  busy  garnering  the  grain  and  gathering 
the  grapes  and  making  them  into  raisins,  vine¬ 
gar,  molasses  and  wine.  The  grapes  are  of  every 
variety.  There  are  large  grapes,  the  size  of 
plums,  which  grow  in  heavy  clusters  such  as 
the  ones  Oaleb  and  Joshua  brought  back  from 
the  Promised  Land.  These  the  people  hang  up 
and  use  as  a  winter  grape.  In  January  they 
will  still  be  juicy  and  sweet.  The  best  raisin 
grapes  are  white  and  seedless,  with  very  thin 
skins  and  exceedingly  sweet.  These  the  natives 
dip  in  a  iye  solution  to  keep  them  white. 

Without  a  glimpse  into  the  vineyard  life,  one 
misses  the  meaning 'of  the  autumn  days  to  the 
country  people,  so  last  Saturday  we  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Kasha  Guergis  of  Geog  Tapa,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  of  the  native 
preachers,  to  visit  his  vineyai’d  and  take  dinner 
there.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  a  company 
of  a  dozen  assembled,  a  priest  of  the  Old  Nes- 
torian  Church ;  Deacon  Abraham,  who  has 
founded  a  large  orphanage  at  Geog  Tapa.  sup¬ 
ported  by  contributions  .from  England  ;  Kasha 
Jacob,  who  with  his  wile  Moressa,  made  a 
deep  impression  in  England  some  years  ago  and 
who  is  now  supported  by  the  Bible  Lands  Mis¬ 
sion  Aid  Society ;  Dr.  Isaac,  a  young  doctor 
of  great  faithfulness  and  promise,  trained  by 
Dr.  Cochran;  Babilla  Shuman,  a  graduate  of 
Lane  Seminary  and  a  man  of  sweet  spirit  and 
true  devotion,  the  only  one  of  the  natives 
trained  in  America  who  has  been  willing  to 
come  back  among  his  ov/n  Nestorian  people  and 
thus  far  to  live  on  the  same  grade  of  expense  and 
in  close  sympa,thy  and  touch  with  them,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  understand  English.  We 
climbed  up  a  ladder  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
mud-brick  vineyard  house  and  there  in  an  open 
room,  sat  down  on  rugs,  with  the  vineyard  and 
the  great  hocks  of  drying  grapes  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  the  clear,  brown,  treeless  mountains 
stretched  out  before  us.  It  was  a  native  dinner, 
served  in  native  ways.  There  were  two  courses. 
The  first  consisted  of  chicken,  rice,  dolmas 
(tomatoes  stuffed  with  meat),  stuffed  onions  and 
cucumbers,  stewed  meat,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
mesta  (a  sort  of  thick  cream,  made  from  soured 
milk)  and  dcwie  (a  sour  drink  like  buttermilk, 
made  from  the  mesta).  All  this  was  spread  out 
on  £  cloth  on  the  floor  and  we  sat  about,  Persian 
fashion,  and  ate  with  wooden  spoons  but  with¬ 
out  knives  and  forks.  Tomatoes  are  now  a  com¬ 
mon  article  of  food,  but  potatoes  are  still  some¬ 
thing  of  a  luxury.  The  second  course  was  alto¬ 
gether  fruit,  watermelons,  musk  melons  and 
grapes. 

The  natives  chose  the  subjects  of  conversation. 
The  Nestorians  have  lively  minds  and  a  strong 
sense  of  humor.  The  weaknesses  of  the  English 
language  were  faithfully  set  forth  by  them  and 
story  after  story  was  told  of  the  doings  of  Mollah 
No-sir-i-din,  the  traditional  Persian  clown,  who 
figures  £8  the  butt  of  countless  humorous  tales. 
The  music  of  the  Persians  is  very  melancholy. 
Some  young  men  sang  their  songs  for  us.  but 
even  the  light  love  songs  were  drearily  sad,  cast 
in  a  mournful  minor.  But  the  gruesome  music 


does  not  bear  witness  to  a  heavy  spirit.  One 
story  can  suffice  as  illustration  of  all.  A  woman 
was  present  once  at  a  gathering  of  women,  and 
she  noticed  the  preeminence  given  to  the  wives 
of  the  priests.  On  coming  home  she  urged  her 
husband  to  enter  the  priesthood.  He  argued 
that  he  could  not  read,  but  they  agreed  to  go 
together  to  some  remote  district  where  he  could 
present  himself  as  a  priest.  This  they  did  and 
the  man  became  the  respected  priest  of  a  village 
which  had  been  priestless.  Soon  the  bishop  of 
the  district  heard  of  the  holy  priest  who  had 
come,  and  he  went  to  see  him.  He  asked 
whether  he  could  read.  The  priest  replied  that 
he  could,  but  when  the  bishop  tested  him,  he 
showed  that  he  could  not.  Thereupon  the  bishop 
told  the  people  that  this  priest  was  a  fraud,  that 
he  could  not  read.  The  people  told  the  priest 
this  but  he  bade  them  drive  the  bishop  out  as  a 
liar.  This  the  people  did  to  his  great  pain  and 
shame.  Some  time  after,  the  bishop  told  his 
story  to  a  brother  bishop  who  laughed  at  his 
discomfiture  and  promised  to  avenge  him.  Soon 
thereafter  he  set  out  for  the  village  of  the  shrewd 
priest  and  on  arriving,  found  the  priest  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  read.  “Yes,”  said  the 
priest.  On  testing  him,  the  bishop  pretended  to 
be  satisfied  and  shortly  after  as  he  sat  beside  the 
priest,  he  reached  over  and  plucked  a  hair  from 
his  beard.  He  carefully  wrapped  up  the  hair 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  The  people  in¬ 
quired  the  meaning  of  the  strange  act.  The 
bishop  explained  that  the  priest  was  a  very  holy 
man,  so  holy  that  each  hair  of  his  would  secure 
to  its  holder  the  greatest  blessing.  Then  he 
took  his  departure.  Immediately  the  people  fell 
upon  this  priest  and  plucked  out  every  hair  of 
his  head  and  beard  and  thenceforth  he  ceased  to 
be  any  priest  worthy  of  respect.  A  beardless 
priest  is  inconceivable  among  the  strictly  re-i 
ligious.  and  the  cast  out  bishop  had  his  revenge. 

With  such  stories  the  merry  company  passed 
the  time^tUPthe'^adowB  ■’began  to  lengthen,  and 
Mr.  Coan.  Babilla  Shuman  and  I  rode  away 
across  the  plain,  past  vineyards  and  villages^ 
the  flocks  and  herds  winding  homeward,  the 
boys  washing  the  buffalos  in  the  streams  toward 
the  Baranduz  river.  The  Oroomiah  plain  is 
divided  into  three  sections  by  three  rivers  and 
the  three  Presbyteries  take  their  names  from  the 
rivers,  the  Bai’anduz.  the  City  and  the  Nozloo; 
Among  the  churches  of  the  former  we  wished  to 
spend  the  Sabbath.  Saturday  evening  just  as  it 
grew  dusk,  we  rode  into  Saatloni.  No  one  trav¬ 
els  after  dark.  The  roads  are  too  insecure  and 
robbers  flock  through  the  country.  It  is  not 
safe  even  to  go  from  the  city  gate  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  to  the  college,  after  twilight  unattended. 
When  the  people  had  come  in  from  their  work, 
we  had  a  roof  meeting  upon  the  house  tops. 
One  lamp  furnished  a  little  light,  but  the  stars 
1  joked  do.wn  cheeringly  and  the  greetings  of  the 
Christians  of  America  and  a  word  of  Christian 
love  were  given  to  the  little  group  that  gathered 
in  ragged  clothes  that  covered,  neverthelesPf 
hearts  like  our  own.  The  beds  of  the  people 
were  spread  on  the  roofs  round  about  and  the 
village  went  to  sleep  after  our  meeting.  Saatlooi 
is  owned  by  a  Moslem,  who  bitterly  opposed  the 
establishment  of  our  little  church,  and  is  still 
unwilling  to  admit  a  school,  though  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  now  the  power  and  blessing  of  the  Gospel, 
On  completing  recently,  a  new  house,  he  told  our 
preacher  that  he  often  thought  of  the  certain  re¬ 
sult  of  it  all,  that  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  even 
the  houses  he  was  building  would  in  time  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  which  he  opposed.  Early 
in  the  Se.bbath  morning,  we  washed  in  a  little 
brook  and  then  held  a  service  in  the  Old  Nesto¬ 
rian  Church,  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  entered 
through  a  straight  and  narrow  door,  which  a  tall 
man  needs  to  enter  almost  on  his  knees.  At 
the  close  the  young  pastor,  a  converted  drunk¬ 
ard,  rose  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his 
people  for  the  friendship  of  the  Christians  over 
the  seas.  “The  sense  of  isolation  is  often  upon 


us,”  he  said,  “we  seem  so  alone  in  this  Moslem 
land.  Our  hearts  are  cheered  at  the  thought  of 
the  great  company  of  our  fellow  disciples  in 
the  far  away  countries.  And  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  and  strengthened  at  their  thought  of 
us,  we  ai‘e  so  low  and  poor  and  ignorant  and 
they  are  so  far  above  us.  so  rich  and  so  powerful. 

It  is  of  God  that  we  are  brethren  and  that  they 
have  sent  us  a  message  of  interest  and  love.” 

Three  other  villages  we  visited  that  Sabbath. 
Dizataka,  a  village  set  on  a  hill,  visible  from 
all  the  country  about,  where  the  Armenians  and 
the  Old  Church  people  joined  in  the  service  with 
our  own,  and  where  two  men  arose  at  the  close 
to  send  greetings  back  to  the  home  churches 
and  declared  that  the  presence  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  classes  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  all  to 
the  American  Christians  for  their  helpfulness  to 
all ;  Saralan,  where  a  godly  old  man  has  exerted 
a  mighty  influence  as  the  result  of  which  about 
fifty  were  present  in  the  little  upper  room  over¬ 
looking  the  plain  and  the  lake,  and  Geog  Tapa. 
in  the  city  Presbytery,  where  there  is  the  strong¬ 
est  church  on  all  the  Oroomiah  plain.  At 
Geog  Tapa  is  Deacon  Abraham’s  orphanage  where 
thirty  children  are  trained  and  taught  useful 
employments.  The  English  supporters  of  the  or 
phanage  have  asked  the  members  of  our  mission 
to  give  some  help  in  straightening  out  the  in¬ 
vestments  of  their  money  here,  which  had  be¬ 
came  somewhat  complicated.  After  the  meeting 
in  our  own  large  church  attended  by  three  or 
fjur  hundred,  we  went  over  to  the  Old  Nestorian 
Church  whose  priest  invited  us  to  speak  to  his 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  evangelical 
churches  of  the  Old  Church,  which  has  resisted 
the  ritualizing,  formalizing  influences  of  the 
Anglican  Mission.  The  priests  showed  us  the 
old  prayer  book  with  the  passages  marked  for 
omission  in  the  reading.  With  the  coming  of 
the  evangelical  truth  sixty  years  ago,  the  leading 
men  of  Geog  Tapa  met  and  cut  out  of  their  books 
the  ftassages  whf^h  seemed  to  them  .mconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  the 
Christians  of  the  village,  whi’ch  is  wholly  a 
Christian  village,  are  one  in  sympathy  and  in 
acceptance  of  the  pure  Gospel.  We  took  tea  be¬ 
fore  we  turned  home,  with  Malik  Yonan,  the 
leading  man  of  the  village,  who  told  us  that  he 
spends  two  hours  and  a  half  each  morning  pray¬ 
ing  for  ail  his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
each  of  the  missionaries  by  name,  mentioning 
the  special  needs  of  each.  “In  our  country,” 
he  said,  “we  have  a  saying.  ‘The  fathers  break 
the  ice.  Their  children  drink  cold  water.’  So 
it  is  with  these  present  missionaries.  Dr.  Coch- 
rin.  Mr.  Goan.  Mr.  Shedd  and  Mr.  Labaree. 
Their  fathers  labored  and  they  have  entered  into 
their  labors.”  But  the  present  missionaries 
have  their  ice  to  break,  and  if  this  account  of  a 
day  in  their  field  says  nothing  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties  and  sterner  toils,  it  is  not  because  there  are 
none  to  write  about.  They  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  however. 
One  of  them  is  very  strongly  impressed  on  me, 
however,  as  I  write  on  a  little  traveling  table 
with  a  single  candle  in  a  cold,  damp  room  in 
this  unheaithful  village  where  the  water  in  the 
wells  stands  level  with  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
the  malarial  pools  ooze  out  in  the  yards.  And 
this  is  on  the  whole  a  luxurious  stopping  place 
on  a  journey.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deal 
even  with  the  trials  of  missionary  travel  in  a 
final  paragraph. 

As  my  mind  goes  back  over  the  day  of  which 
I  have  written,  it  dwells  most  on  the  quiet  sun¬ 
rise  meeting  in  the  Old  Nestorian  Church  of 
Saatlooi  and  the  closing  meeting  in  the  Old 
Church  at  Geog  Tapa  when  all  spoke  together  un¬ 
der  some  ancient  sacred  elms,  of  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord  for  the  meeting  of  His  disciples  and  of 
the  Lord  himself  as  the  only  method  and  power 
of  unity.  When  will  these  Eastern  churches 
come  back  to  the  Lord  of  Life  and  show  to  the 
Moslem  world  which  looks  sneeringly' on  their 
professions,  the  power  of  a  true  and  spiritual 
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Christianity?  Of  that  day  there  is  no  hope 
apart  from  the  missionaries  who  are  the  true, 
the  only  messengers  to  these  people  of  the  abund¬ 
ant,  transforming  life. 


YIEWS  FEOM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

A  BAY  AT  AUBURN. 

A  day  spent  on  the  west-side  of  the  New  York 
Central  railway  tracks  at  Auburn  is  better  than 
a  year  or  life-time  on  the  east-side.  For  whii' 
on  the  former,  there  may  await  you  the  state 
penitential,  on  the  latter,  frowns  the  State  Pen¬ 
itentiary. 

During  the  last  five  or  more  years  I  have  been 
wishing  for  a  day  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary.  In  the  faculty  I  have  some 
dear  friends,  and  in  the  curriculum  of  study, 
there  is  much  knowledge  which  experience  in 
the  ministry  leads  one  to  covet.  Besides,  having 
seen  it  on  several  exhibition  days,  I  wanted  to 
see  this  excellent  institution  in  its  daily  round, 
its  sacred  task.  Not  being  able  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  all  the  professors,  I  selected  three, 
reserving  the  rest  for  the  next  opportunity. 
The  first  hour  found  me  in  Professor  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt’s  room,  where  I  listened  to  a  timely  lecture 
on  “Public  prayer,”  which  among  other  things 
we  were  taught,  should  be  representative,  com¬ 
prehensive,  elevated,  simple  and  short.  He 
deprecates  “long  prayers”  and  animadverts  upon 
ministers  bringing  their  moods  and  private 
grievances  into  the  pulpit ;  nor  should  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  include  every  subject  in  the  prayer 
every  Sunday.  I  wish  the  professor  could  be 
persuaded  to  put  the  substance  of  this  lecture 
into  a  syndicate  article  and  publish  it  in  all 
the  religious  papers.  It  would  result  in  an 
improvement  and  enrichment  of  this  sacred  func¬ 
tion  in  many  a  pulpit. 

The  second  hour  I  spent  in  President  Booth’s 
class-room  end  enjoyed  a  recitation  upon  “Re¬ 
vivals”  and  a  lecture  upon  “Organizing  Chur¬ 
ches.”  As  might  be  expected,  everything  here 
indicated  the  qualified  teacher  and  experienced 
and  successful  pastor.  As  I  listened  to  the  wise 
teaching  in  regard  to  revivals,  two  convictions 
recurred  to  me :  1.  A  church  should  never  be 
without  a  revival.  And  if  you  ask  what  are  the 
infallible  signs  of  a  revival,  I  would  answer: 

(1) .  The  members  are  steadfast,  immovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and 

(2)  daily  additions  (revealed  at  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper)  to  the  church  of  such  as 
are  being  saved.  And  my  second  conviction  is 
that  in  the  long  run  the  best  evangelists  are  the 
members  of  the  local  church.  Carefully,  prayer- ; 
fully  and  pvivatsly  selected  among  the  tactful, 
universally-respected  and  consecrated  members 
of  the  church ;  occasionally  encouraged  and 
counselled  with ;  such  a  method  must  result  in 
the  coming  down  of  the  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass  and  of  the  showers  that  water  the  earth — 
in  addition  to  “the  seasons  of  refreshing”  which 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  third  hour,  I  was  glad  when  they  said, 
let  US  gather  around  the  chair  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  filled  by  Professor  James  S.  Riggs. 
Here  we  studied  the  parable  of  the  Royal  Mar¬ 
riage  in  Matt.  sxii.  1-14,  and  compared  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  it  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper 
in  Luke  xiv.  15-24.  And,  if  in  the  days  to 
come,  there  are  not  preached  a  score  or  more  of 
useful  sermons  upon  these  parables,  it  will  not 
be  the  professor’s  fault.  I  fancy  if  those  of 
us  who  are  already  in  the  work  could  occasion^ 
ally  spend  an  hour  in  his  class-room  and  that  of 
the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  we  would  be 
better  equipped  and  more  successful  in  pulpit 
and  parish. 

Inquiring  of  a  student,  How  he  liked  Auburn 
Seminary?  he  replied,  “I  like  it  very  much  in¬ 
deed,  The  professors  are  not  only  learned,  but 
also  practical  men.  I  can  get  hold  of  their 
teachings.  I  love  them  all.”  Y^hat  more  can 
be  asked  of  a  school  of  the  prophets?  Indeed, 


every  Presbyterian  should  have  at  least  an  an¬ 
nual  thanskgiving  for  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries  of  our  denomination.  They  are  unexcelled  [ 

My  visit  included  two  evenings  and  two  lec¬ 
tures  in  Willard  Memorial  Chapel  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  upon 
the  poetry  of  the  great  English  poet,  Lord 
Tennyson,  Both  evenings,  the  pews  and  chairs 
were  as  packed  with  good  people  as  the  lectures 
were  with  good  things.  The  first  lecture  was 
devoted  to  the  external  and  literary  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  poems,  together  with  something  of 
their  history,  and  the  second  to  the  internal — 
the  patriotic,  moral  and  spiritual— characteris¬ 
tics.  And  it  may  be  said  of  both  as  was  said  by 
a  gentleman  in  regard  to  his  pastor’s  recent 
course  of  sermons.  “Well,  they  were  as  good  as 
you  could  e.xpect.  ”  Only  in  this  case  we  ex¬ 
pected  a  great  deal,  and  we  were  rewarded  with 
gospel  measure,  “pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over.”  And  we  went  away  loving  and 
appreciating  the  noble  English  poet  who  wrote, 
among  a  thousand  other  beautiful  things,  these 
words : 

Speak  to  Bira  tbou,  for  He  bears,  and  spirit  with  spirit 
can  meet — 

Cioaer  is  Ee  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet.” 

N.  B.  R. 

WITHOUT  OBSEEYATION. 

It  has  been,  urged  upon  the  writer  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  herein  made  of  record  might 
be  helpful.  The  church  in  question  had  for 
several  years  been  without  pastor  or  supplies. 
Membership  small  and  divided;  session  and 
trustees  at  enmity.  The  latter  body,  all  non-pro¬ 
fessors,  the  most  able  of  seven  being  an  excom¬ 
municated  church  member.  No  prayer  meeting, 
no  Sunday-school. 

The  work  of  “pastoring”  such  a  church  seemed 
appalling.  Yet  it  was  undertaken  about  a  year 
ago.  In  the  fall  a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
in  a  neighboring  church  without  the  slightest 
visible  result.  A  tentative  eSort  made  by  the 
writer,  brought  out  one  church  member,  and  no 
one  else.  During  the  winter  an  attempt  to  have 
a  prayer  meeting  Sunday  evening  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Preaching  and  visitation  were  the 
only  “means  of  grace,”  available. 

In  April  the  Sunday-school  was  revived  with 
an  attendance  of  about  twenty.  During  the 
winter  and  up  to  May  first,  probably  forty  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  personally  urged  to  “come  to 
church.”  Two  of  the  members  were  very  much 
affected,  and  one  of  the  two  lay  at  the  point  of 
;  death  for  days,  subsequently,  but  neither  has 
decided,  to  this  time. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  May  there  was  no  ser¬ 
vice  on  account  of  rain.  One  man  of  the  few 
who  came  to  church  was  pressed  to  a  decision, 
in  private  conversation  at  the  parsonage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  week  a  husband  and  wife,  in 
their  home,  made  the  eternal  choice.  This 
house  to  house,  “hand  picked,”  gathering  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  summer  solstice,  when  ordi¬ 
narily  church  vitality  is  drooping.  Up  to  the 
early  part  of  November  twelve  conversions  had 
occurred,  all  adults  except  the  last,  a  member 
of  the  Sunday-school. 

Not  the  slightest  ripple  occurred  in  the  church. 
Not  a  church  member  volunteered  a  remark  of 
any  kind,  good  or  bad,  in  regard  to  what  was 
going  on.  At  the  communion  in  July  seven  of 
the  converts  united  with  the  church,  one  of  them 
having  had  no  conversation  with  any  one  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  until  it  was  spoken  of  by 
herself  in  her  home  I  This  was  clearly  a  case  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  did  it  all.  Circumstances 
which  confirm  this  view  may  not  be  mentioned. 
None  cl  those  who  united  with  the  church  were 
even  asked  to  do  so,  the  responsibility  was  left 
entirely  to  them.  Ail  of  the  converts  who  have 
been  able  to  attend  a  special  prayer  meeting, 
®jok  part  in  prayer,  without  exception,  both 


men  and  women.  The  oldest  is  nearly  80  years 
of  age,  a  man  of  wealth  in  the  community. 

There  were  no  meetings,  no  excitement,  and 
each  decision  was  made  solemnly  and  deliber¬ 
ately.  No  comments  are  made.  Many  are  ob¬ 
vious.  Pastor  Happy. 

Nov.  1890. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  great  evangelistic  campaign  is  moving 
with  considerable  interest  and  it  is  hoped  with 
effectiveness  in  many  portions  of  the  city.  The 
plan  was  to  have  services  simultaneously,  groups 
of  churches  combining,  in  every  section,  la 
some  cases  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  churches 
unite.  Central  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
old  Epiphany  Church,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut. 
This  building  is  owned  by  the  Hon.  John  Wan- 
amaker  and  use  of  it  is  freely  given  for  these 
services.  A  number  of  evangelists  are  at  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  will 
result  from  these  services.  Perhaps  the  best 
outcome  will  not  be  the  number  of  immediate 
conversions  that  will  be  reported,  but  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  church  members. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  if  a  number  of 
thousands  of  Christians  will  go  back  to  their 
own  churches  at  the  close  of  the  meetings,  with 
deeper  earnestness,  ready  for  more  and  better 
personal  work,  no  one  can  tell  the  final  and  full 
value  of  the  result.  Throughout  the  entire  win¬ 
ter  the  churches  should  feel  the  new  impulse 
which  will  come  from  this  quickening  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Christians, 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Association  last  Monday,  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Laird  of  V/est  Chester,  read  a  paper  on  “Kes¬ 
wick  and  Northfield  as  Factors  in  Christian 
Work.”  The  paper  gave  a  clear  statement  of 
the  spirit  and  motive  of  both  these  great  re¬ 
ligious  centres.  “Keswick  in  England  and 
Northfield  in  America,  ”  said  Mr.  Laird,  “are  the 
two  places  where  annual  religious  conferences 
are  held.  In  both  places  the  same  truths  are 
presented.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  put  the  mat¬ 
te?  aside  in  a  spirit  of  denominational  pride, 
but  ministers  in  this  city  have  said  that  the 
blessings  received  years  ago  in  Northfield  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  The  Keswick  teaching 
discourages  emotion  and  the  Bible  is  given  the 
highest  honor.  The  Keswick  teachers  produce 
as  far  as  possible  what  they  call  a  life  of  vic¬ 
tory.  They  urge  their  hearers  to  receive  of  the 
abundance  of  grace.  Scores  of  ministers  as  well 
as  laymen  have  gone  to  the  hills  of  Northfield 
to  surrender  to  Christ.  If  after  such  a  sur¬ 
render  they  are  tempted  again,  they  have  only  to 
look  to  Jesus  for  deliverance.  In  Christian  work 
there  are  two  kinds  of  power  on  which  we  may 
rely — the  human  and  the  divine.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  substituting  divine  power  for  human 
energy.  Within  our  own  reach  as  Christian 
workers  is  the  very  power  of  God  without  which 
we  accomplish  nothing.  The  Holy  Spirit  came 
upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism;  Jesus  cast  out 
devils,  and  instructed  his  dissiples  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Keswick  teachers  argue  that 
it  is  presumption  to  attempt  to  carry  on  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  our  own  strength.  ’  ’  The  paper  was 
well  received  and  elicited  discussion. 


The  Christian  League  is  an  institution  com¬ 
prising  representatives  from  all  the  different 
churches.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Baker,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  is  President,  Mr. 
George  Griffiths,  an  elder  of  the  same  church,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Converse,  another  Presbyterian  elder, 
is  Treasurer.  This  League  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  ?;crk,  most  of  it  in  a  quiet  way.  The 
object  is  the  enforcement  of  laws,  especially  in 
the  darker  districts,  and  efforts  toward  the  puri¬ 
fying  of  the  slums.  Recently  the  League  has 
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tate  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  educate  their  children  gratis,  and  the 
general  impression  prevailing  among  the 
people  •  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  was 
that  the  schools  and  all  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  teaching  were  debtors  to  the  patrons 
of  the  school  for  permitting  their  children 
to  attend. 

All  this  has  changed.  There  has  been  a 
quiet  revolution  going  on  in  the  mmds  of 
the  people.  Education  is  something  desir¬ 
able,  worth  most  persistent  effort,  even  worth 
paying  for ;  and  this  in  the  East,  where  men 
have  never  been  noted  for  parting  easily 
with  their  money.  Perhaps  few  things  are 
more  agreeable  to  an  Oriental  than  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  obtained  some  pecuniary 
advantage  in  a  deal.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  bargain  with  the  rich 
than  with  the  poor,  A  typical  case  oc¬ 
curred  recently  in  ray  experience,  A  mother 
brought  her  son,  a  bright  little  fellow,  and, 
after  paying  a  small  amount,  begged  that 
the  balance  might  stand  over  till  the  silk 
crop.  When  the  crop  was  gathered,  no 
cash  response  was  made,  and  the  insinuat¬ 
ing  little  fellow  borrowed  money  of  me  to 
pay  his  expenses  home,  besides  bilking  his 
washerwoman,  all  on  the  strength  of  fur¬ 
ther  delusive  promises.  In  such  an  incident 
the  Oriental  mind  fails  to  see  any  humor¬ 
ous  element,  whatever;  it  is  simply  a  smart 
business  transaction,  while  to  us  the  humor 
of  the  situation  is  the  sole  mitigating 
feature. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  matter  for 
gratulation  that  so  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  eliciting  self-support  in  our  board¬ 
ing-schools,  tv/enty-five  yeai-s  ago  largely 
charity,  now  to  a  considerable  degree  self- 
supporting.  In  the  Abeih  Seminary,  of 
blessed  memory,  very  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  self-support.  la  the  Suq-ul-Ghurb 
Boys’  Boarding-school,  the  successor  of 
Abeih  Seminary,  this  idea  of  self-support 
has  been  pushed  more  strenuously  than  in  any 
other  of  our  schools.  Aside  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  practically  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  our  other  schools,  there  has  been  a 
persistent  effort  to  make  the  school  pay  its 
way.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  success  has 
been  commensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth, 
but  it  has  on  the  whole  been  encouraging. 
The  year  just  closed  has  been  exceptional  in 
some  particulars.  The  appropriation  asked 
from  the  Board  did  not  cover  the  salaries  of 


the  teachers  by  a  considerable  sum,  and  this 
appropriation  was  further  cut  down,  so  that 
on  account  of  teachers  alone  a  considerable 
sum  had  to  be  carried  by  the  school.  In¬ 
cidentals,  in  the  way  of  repaiis,  etc.,  were 
unusually  heavy,  and  yet  with  these  draw¬ 
backs  the  year  closes  with  hut  a  slight  de¬ 
ficit.  Unusual  cheapness  in  some  of  the 
principal  supplies  accounts  in  part  for  this 
success,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
constant  factor. 

Just  at  this  crisis  arises  a  danger  more 
real  than  any  temporary  or  permanent  fail¬ 
ure  of  appropriations  from  the  Board.  The 
multiplication  of  schools  and  enlargement  of 
eleemosynary  designs  are  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
very  definite  sense,  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principle  and  aims  of  self-support. 
The  Syrian  is  master  of  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  economy,  and,  barring 
his  religious  proclivities,  is  pretty  sure  to  go 
to  the  market  where  he  can  get  his  wants 
most  cheaply  supplied. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  the  difficulties 
hedging  the  way  to  self-support.  Some  of 
them  are  so  evident  as  barely  to  need  men¬ 
tion.  The  poverty  of  the  people,  which  is 
always  great,  has  certainly  not  decreased  in 
recent  years.  With  all  the  influx  of  money 
sent  home  by  Syrian  adventurers  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  the  tide  of  poverty  is  scarce 
stayed. 

Bigotry  of  the  sects.  Though  this  is  a 
decreasing  quantity,  owing  to  the  greater 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  still  remains  a 
real  force  among  some  of  the  sects,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  presents  an  un¬ 
broken  barrier  to  any  real  progress. 

Keluctance  to  part  v/itli  money.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  gained  by  hard  work,  imper¬ 
ceptibly  growing  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  severest  economy,  and  moreover  the 
people  always  have  an  eye  toward  the 
“rainy  day.”  It  must  indeed  be  a  for¬ 
lornly  poor  family  that  has  no  hoard  most 
religiously  kept  for  emergencies. 

Increased  competition  and  the  deeply 
rooted  hope  of  getting  foreign  assistance  are 
also  serious  difficulties.  What  hours,  yes, 
days,  I  have  spent  in  the  dreary  effort  to 
convince  people  of  the  duty  and  privilege 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  their  children, 
of  paying  at  least  something  toward  their 
education.  Early  and  often  is  the  motto  of 
this  would-be  patron  of  the  school.  All 
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vacancies  could  be  Slled,  early  in  tbe 
season,  by  taking  in  applicants  of  this  class. 
They  have  the  patience  of  Job,  the  assid¬ 
uity  of  the  importunate  widow.  Many  of 
them  are  widows  indeed,  determined  that 
their  olive  branches  ”  shall  not  fail  of  the 
best  advantages  they  can,  by  any  persist¬ 
ence,  beg  for  them.  One  suddenly  finds 
himself,  in  a  most  surprising  manner, 
elevated  to  the  fatherhood  of  promising 
oungsters,  whom  he  has  never  seen  or 
eard  of.  Probably  I  have  been  honored 
with  this  Pickwickian  relationship  hundreds 
of  times,  but  it  wholly  resolves  itself 
into  the  delightful  privilege  of  paying  the 
bills. 

For  several  years  men  have  come  from 
certain  Maronite  villages,  apparently  quite 
fixed  in  their  determination  to  put  their 
boys  in  school.  The  bargaining,  rather  call 
it  dickering,  goes  on  for  half  a  day  at  a 
time.  They  come,  they  go,  they  go,  they 


come,  and  finally  after  endless  palaver  settle 
the  matter,  apparently  to  their  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  but  the  boy  never  appears.  This 
is  all  merely  a  side  play  to  enable  them  to 
make  better  terms  with  their  bishop,  who 
has  a  school  of  his  own.  There  they  finally 
pay  a  hundred  francs  or  so,  the  boys  are 
boarded  and  taught,  after- a  fashion,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  get  a  hundred  francs 
worth  of  masses  for  their  dead  friends 
thrown  into  the  bargain  I  Evidently  there 
is  no  possibility  of  meeting  such  competition. 
These  difficulties,  though  very  real,  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable.  The  principle 
of  self-support  to  which  we  are  committed 
is  sound;  the  progress,  though  halting,  is 
on  the  whole  encouraging,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  future  certainly  not  without  hope. 
It  needs  the  constant  support  of  all  friends 
of  Syria,  and  an  unchangeable  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  out  the  issue  to  a  victorious 
end. 


LETTERS  FROM  SECRETARY  SPEER. 


I.  OVERLOOKING  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Our  little  party  of  five,  Miss  Grettie  Y.  Holi¬ 
day,  of  Tabriz,  who  went  out  to  Persia  in  1883;  the 
Rev.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  the  son  of  President  Black¬ 
burn  of  Pierre  University,  and  Mrs.  Blackburn,  go¬ 
ing  out  for  the  first  time  to  Orcomiah,  and  Mrs. 
Speer  and  myself,  on  a  visit  to  the  Asiatic  mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Board,  sailed  from  New  York  on 
August  19,  on  the  White  Star  Steamer  “Brittanic.  ” 
The  love  of  the  little  group  of  friends  standing  on 
the  pier  as  the  beat  drew  out  into  the  river,  while 
it  made  the  separations  hard,  made  them  easier 
also  by  reason  of  its  assurance  that  the  work  of  all 
who  were  sailing  away  would  be  made  the  object  of 
special  prayer  to  him  who  heareth  and  who  answer- 
eth.  We  had  a 'pleasant  voyage,  rough  for  only  a 
day  or  two,  and  only  once  rough  enough  to  interfere 
with  our  daily  Bible  study.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  English,  though  there  was  one  Japanese,  who 
called  attention  to  the  progress  of  his  country  by 
showing  h^  neat  clothes  and  shoes  made  in  Japan 
out  of  imported  cloth  and  leather,  but  who  confessed 
that  he  had  never  read  out  of  a  Bible.  There 
were  also  among  the  passengers  some  sociable 
Jesuit  missionaries  from  Canada,  who  spoke  openly 
of  the  military  imperativeness  of  their  organization. 
One  of  them  at  the  usual  concert  talked  entertain¬ 
ingly  of  his  missionary  experiences  in  Prince 
Edward’s  Island  ;  of  starting  off,  obedient  to  orders, 
on  errands  which  involved  long  traveling  with  no 


money  in  his  pocket.  A  young  Englishman, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  the  Soudan  working  with 
Wilmot  Brooke,  came  to  several  of  the  Bible  read¬ 
ings.  He  had  gone  to  hear  Dr.  Bowie  in  Chicago 
and  had  accepted  his  views,  wliich  he  was  not  slow 
to  promulgate,  with  a  very  good  spirit.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  all 
these  movements,  including  Dr.  Bowie’s  “  Catholic 
Apostolic  Christian  Church,”  generally  exceeds 
that  of  respectable  Christians  of  the  old  sort. 
Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Is  not  a  man’ s  readiness 
to  give,  proportionate  to  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
that  which  he  has  to  give,  in  the  matter  of  religion 
at  least?  If  so,  our  non-missionary  Christianity 
condemns  itself.  The  religion  that  is  not  so  good 
that  it  irresistibly  drives  its  possessor  to  pass  it  on 
to  others,  is  not  good  enough  to  keep. 

V/e  reached  Liverpool  Friday  morning,  August 
28,  and  I  went  at  once  to  Leamington  to  see  Miss 
Margaret  MacLean,  of  Glasgow,  whose  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  dwarf  peoples  of  Africa  has  led  her  to 
make  the  offer  which  the  Board  has  accepted,  in 
the  conviction  that  it  has  been  made  under  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  that  we  are  called  by  it 
to  make  some  earnest  attempt  to  evangelize  these 
people.  Miss  MacLean  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  dwarfs,  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  accounts  of  his  meet¬ 
ings  with  them  deepened  her  interest.  She  wrote 
at  once  to  Mr.  Stanley,  asking  what  could  be  done 
for  them.  The  explorer  replied  that  he  did  not  see 
how  they  could  be  reached  save  by  the  establishment 
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of  a  costly  mission  on  the  Congo,  which  would  work 
northwards  into  the  great  forest  where  tlie  dwarfs 
were  believed  to  have  cities.  This  was  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  Miss  MacLean  appealed  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  greatly  impressed  with  the 
need  of  such  a  man  as  Mackay  of  Uganda  for  the 
work  ;  but  the  Society  replied  that  while  it  hoped 
to  reach  much  further  than  Uganda,  it  had  not  yet 
touched  the  dwarfs  and  would  not  undertake  the 
work.  The  English  Baptists  and  the  Congo  Bololo 
Mission  of  Ur.  Grattan  Guinness  were  alike  unable 
to  do  anything,  the  dwarfs  not  having  come  into 
their  fields.  Miss  MacLean  and  others  of  whom 
she  heard  from  time  to  time  were  meanwhile 
graying  that  the  door  might  be  opened  through 
which  the  gospel  could  be  carried  to  this  poor,  m- 
ferior  people.  At  last  Mr.  Broomhall,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  with  whom 
she  had  been  advising,  sent  Miss  MacLean  a  copy 
of  The  Church  at  Homs  akd  Abroad  contain¬ 
ing  one  of  Dr.  Good’s  last  articles,  entitled  “A 
Curious  fragment  of  African  Humanity,”  in 
which  he  told  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  a  dwarf 
village  and  of  other  meetings  with  the  dwarfs 
among  the  Mabeya  tribes,  to  which  the  dwarfs 
were  attached  as  parasites,  though  it  was  they  who 
fed  the  tribes.  Through  this  article  Miss  MacLean 
and  the  Board  were  brought  together,  and  she  has 
now  given  £1500  to  establish  a  mission  to  the 
dwarfs,  and  promises  to  give  annually  £500  for 
its  support.  The  Gaboon  and  Oorisco  Mission 
has  asked  for  two  men  at  once  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  present  work  and  to  take  up  the  new  work 
also,  and  later  letters  indicate  a  further  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  accessibility  of  the  people  to  be 
sought  after  and  told  of  their  Eedeemer. 

We  had  a  delightful  visit  with  Miss  MacLean, 
who  is  an  invalid,  and  her  two  brothers,  both  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  of 
whom  is  a  Free  Church  minister.  They  opened 
their  hearts  to  us  and  gave  us  such  a  wholesome, 
homelike  welcome  that  we  should  have  been  more 
than  glad  to  accept  their  plan  for  us,  made  with  the 
thought  that  we  would  need  a  rest  after  the  ocean 
voyage,  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Warwickshire  coun¬ 
try  If  we  could  have  taken  the  time.  We  had  to 
hurry  on  the  next  day,  however,  to  London,  where 
our  party  reunited  and  met  Dr.  Cochran  of  Oroo- 
miah  who  had  come  to  London  some  time  before 
and  kindly  waited  for  us. 

And  now  one  week  has  passed,  and  by  way  of 
Flushing,  Berlin  and  Warsaw  we  have  come  here 
to  Odessa— England,  Holland,  Germany,  Eussla, 
each  a  step  further  away  in  distance,  and  we  may  be 
bold  to  say  in  development  from  the  dear  country 


for  whose  flag,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flags,  I 
have  thus  far  looked  in  vain  among  the  ships  which 
crowd  the  harbor.  Our  windows  in  the  Hotel 
d’  Europe  look  over  an  arm  of  the  Black  Sea,  above 
which  all  afternoon  the  thunder  clouds  have  been 
rolling,  making  its  dark  waters  surlily  yellow  in  the 
shadow.  Away  to  the  southeast  the  clouds  are 
heaviest.  That  is  where  Armenia  lies.  It  is  not 
worth  while  any  longer  to  dispute  as  to  where  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  this  horror  rests.  God  knows 
and  God  will  judge,  and  his  jugdment  will  be  ter¬ 
rible  and  just. 

The  last  five  days  in  Eussia  have  given  us  a  new 
and  deep  impression  of  the  resources  of  this  em¬ 
pire.  One-tenth  of  its  population  of  112,967,030, 
or  1,156,649  men,  are  in  the  regular  army  on  a 
peace  footing.  On  a  war  footing  this  army  would 
be  doubled.  These  men  are  growing  in  intelligence. 
In  1882  only  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  levied 
for  the  army  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1887 
the  proportion  was  thirty  per  cent.  The  annual 
revenue  is  96,500,000  sterling,  or  965,303,066 
rubles.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  excise 
on  spirits,  242,570,981  rubles  (the  figures  are  for 
the  year  1891).  The  army  costs  annually  228,- 
907,132  rubles.  The  Church  receives  11,405,159 
rabies,  and  public  instruction  21,868,914  rubles. 
The  railroad  system  under  the  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  magnificent.  Sections  of  the  road  to 
Odessa,  down  which  troops  will  be  brought  to  the 
Black  Sea  in  case  of  war,  are  as  clean  and  neat  as 
though  kept  only  for  exhibition.  About  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  belongs  to 
Eussia.  V/hen  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 
face  of  this  land,  so  long  torpid,  but  now  rousing  into 
life,  when  the  great  revolution,  which  must  come 
in  time,  shifting  the  whole  national  sense  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  power  and  knighting  the  toil  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  comes,  when  a  true  spiritual  worship 
takes  the  place  of  the  idolatry  which  now  fills  the 
churches  and  bows  before  the  tinsel  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  saints,  when  men  see  a  man  behind 
every  human  face,  when  the  Bible  which  is  now 
scattering  far  and  wide  through  the  nation  brings 
forth  its  fruit— then  will  Christ  have  for  his  king¬ 
dom  not  only  the  souls  here  and  there  who  truly  re¬ 
ceive  him  through  the  ministry  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  multitudes  in  Poland  and  Finland  and 
Eussia,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  and  in  what  other  lands  in  that  coming 
day,  God  knows,  shall  be  part  of  this  mighty  empire. 

Meanwhile,  we  sail  to-morrow  night  away  from 
all  this  quickening  life  toward  Persia,  tne  old  land 
of  Iran  which  was  alive  and  is  dead,  which  has 
toyed  and  trifled  again  with  life  but  has  not  yet  felt 
its  vivifying  thrill. 
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AFRICA. 

Rev.  Melvin  Fkazer,  .EioZeito’c." — I  started 
for  Ebolewo'e  with  a  caravan  of  twenty-seven.  I 
was  six  days  on  the  road.  At  different  times  and 
places  the  belief  in  the  need  of  an  accompanying 
white  man  or  a  military  guard  (which  last  we  are 
about  to  request  of  the  governor)  was  strengthened 
by  the  savage  appearance  and  evident  cupidity  of 
the  natives  along  the  way.  Our  caravan  came 
througli  safely,  suffering  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  stealing  of  some  food  while  the  men  slept,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  two  or  three  carriers  whose 
burdens  were  then  shifted  to  others  in  reserve, 
I  helped  to  keep  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  men 
by  buying  for  them,  at  times,  some  goats  and  fowls, 
tlie  prospect  of  which  exceeds  anything  else  as  a 
tonic  to  a  drooping  average  native.  Sut  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  which  was  anything  but  easy,  the 
poor  carriers  were  about  ready  to  drop  under  their 
heavy  loads. 

Saturday  afternoon  I  looked  upon  Ebolewo’e  for 
the  first  time,  and  walked  through  a  part  of  a  long 
line  of  towns  leading  from  the  west  up  the  gently 
sloping  hill  to  the  station.  Messrs.  McCieary  and 
Kerr,  as  you  know,  had  come  nearly  three  weeks 
before,  and  were  anchored  on  the  plot  of  ground 
secured  by  the  Mission  Committee  many  months 
ago.  It  was  well  that  the  missionaries  came  not  a 
day  later  than  they  did,  for  one  of  the  head  men, 
Mvondo,  who  was  starting  a  town  on  the  north 
side,  had  come  over  the  line  and  was  breaking 
ground  for  houses  on  our  land  which  was  designat¬ 
ed  only  by  trees  at  the  corners.  He  finally  with¬ 
drew.  Subsequently,  we  bought  still  more  land,  so 
that  now  the  station  ground  embraces  about  five 
acres  for  which  were  paid  goods  equal  to  about  two 
dollars  an  acre.  This  ground  covers  most  of  the 
broad  crown  of  a  hill  which  is  twenty-one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level,  and  looks  out  pleas¬ 
antly  over  a  wooded  plateau  of  several  miles  on  the 
east,  mountains  being  beyond  and  on  all  other  sides 
near  and  far.  We  hope  to  secure  some  more  land 
before  tlie  matter  rests.  Much  of  the  land  we 
already  have  is  cleared  of  all  but  some  stumps  and 
several  enormous  boulders.  We  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  able  to  secure  as  many  as  three  hun¬ 
dred  good  plantain  trees,  already  bearing  well,  on 
the  ground. 

Buie  towns  are  in  close  touch  on  all  sides  except 
the  west.  There  are  four  springs  at  intervals  about 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  water  is  good,  and  the 
supply  from  any  one  of  them  would  be  ample.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  abundant  supply  of  good,  hard 
water  which  we  think  will  run  sufficiently  even 
through  dry  seasons. 

Of  course  the  work  of  building  is  being  under¬ 
taken  at  once.  We  are  now  living  in  a  covering 
that  was  used  in  one  of  the  towns  as  a  mvas  (public 
house  for  sitting).  It  was  moved  on  to  mission 
ground,  and  the  low  ridge  pole  raised  to  a  height 
of  twelve  feet.  It  is  a  shed,  16x24  feet,  with  the 
regulation  bark  sides,  thatched  roof  and  ground 
floor  covered  with  saw  dust— kitchen  is  detached. 
These  living  quarters  would  not  be  called  extrava¬ 
gant  either  in  size  or  furniture,  but,  withal,  com¬ 
fortable  and  safe  under  sun  and  rains  and  against 
the  gentle  winds. 


The  native  food  supply  has,  thus  far,  met  our 
need  in  both  abundance  and  variety. 

For  the  work  on  the  new  buildings  carpenters 
from  the  coast  and  Efulen  came.  The  preparation 
of  the  material  for  a  commodious  dwelling  house 
has  been  under  way  for  several  weeks.  The  put¬ 
ting  up  of  a  house  takes  a  long  time,  as  all  the  boards 
(we  use  them  only  for  floor)  must  be  cut  in  the  saw 
pit  from  loM  brought  from  the  bush  on  men’s 
shoulders.  It  is  a  primitive  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  a  house  consisting  of  a  thatched 
roof  on  supports,  and  accommodating  about  three 
hundred  people,  has  been  put  up.  Informal  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  held  two  Sabbaths— each  morn¬ 
ing.  About  one  hundred  wild  men,  women  and 
children  came.  They  kept  pretty  quiet,  interrupt¬ 
ing  with  nothing  worse  than  an  occasional  remark 
or  a  grunt  of  assent  to  what  was  said.  They  never 
heard  the  gospel  story  before,  but  they  listen  with 
pleased  expression  of  countenance  and  say  it  is  good. 

A  day-school  of  about  twenty  boys  has  been 
started.  The  teaching  of  the  little  fellows  is  done 
for  the  present  by  Mbata,  a  steady  boy  of  about 
seventeen  years.  We  brought  him  from  Efulen 
where  he  was  among  the  best  in  the  school,  and 
was  my  personal  boy  nearly  a  year.  The  boys 
have  been  meeting  wherever  they  could  find,  under 
cover,  a  log  to  sit  on.  The  audible  study  of  the 
alphabet  by  the  boys  sounds  like  a  confusion  of 
tongues  at  a  distance. 

The  hope  is  to  get  the  school  into  good  working 
order  as  soon  as  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
boys  and  bring  in  some  girls,  and  have  a  suitable 
house  for  them.  The  first  morninga  lot  of  eager 
boys  were  on  hand  but  not  a  girl.  The  lazy  fathers 
want  the  girls  to  do  menial  work  in  the  towns  and 
gardens,  and  seem  to  think  the  girls  do  not  need 
any  more  educational  advantage  than  other  prop¬ 
erty,  like  goats.  They  often  ask  in  vain.  Some  ask 
pay  for  allowing  their  boys  to  come  to  school,  but  a 
boy  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  out  of  school  at  the 
denial  of  this  request.  Plenty  of  promising  boys 
are  always  ready  for  the  school  privileges.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  school  work  deserves  much  emphasis. 

The  people  in  general  receive  us  in  as  friendly  a 
way  as  could  be  expected. 

It  takes  them  a  longtime,  however,  to  understand 
us  or  the  motives  that  brought  us  here.  At  first  they 
were  very  suspicious,  and,  at  times,  have  been  in 
rather  hostile  attitude,  thinking  the  white  men 
had  come  to  kill  or  take  any  possible  advantage  of 
them,  but  by  God’s  blessing,  upon  firm  and  discreet 
dealing  we  fear  no  evil,  and  know  that  the  gospel’s 
power  will  tame  and  win  them.  Of  this  there  are 
already  gratifying  signs. 

This  little  trip  took  me  through  nine  towns 
numbering  from  six  to  forty-three  houses  each,  and 
embracing  an  estimated  population  of  over  four 
hundred.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before,  and  it  seemed  as  sad  as  true  when 
many  of  them  told  me  they  had  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  everybody  was  ready  to  stop  and 
listen  as  I  spoke  and  sang  to  them. 

The  work  for  three  missionaries  among  all  these 
thousands  of  savage  souls  piles  up  before  us  like  the 
mountains  round  about,  but  we  live  and  labor  one 
day  at  a  time  and  desire  to  do  all  we  can  while  the 
golden  opportunity  is  ours. 

We  get  no  sight  or  sound  of  the  civilized  world 
here  except,  possibly,  in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
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The  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

THE  WHITSITT  EPISODE. 

BY  LEMUEL  MOSS,  D.D. 

Reserving  th6  general  reviewof  the  Convention  until 
after  the  close  of  its  meetings  on  Tuesday  next,  I 
give  herewith  a  full  account  of  the  very  remarkable  in¬ 
cident  concerning  Dr.  Whitsitt,  in  which  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  directly  interested. 

At  4:20  P.M.,  Friday,  May  7th,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hatcher,  of 
Virginia,  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  suspended 
to  hear  a  communication  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  The  motion 
prevailed.  Expectation  in  the  crowded  audience  in¬ 
stantly  became  intense,  stimulated  by  rumors  that  had 
been  in  circulation  during  the  day.  Dr.  Hatcher  read 
the  statement  of  the  Trustees,  covering  their  action  of 
the  previous  night,  as  follows: 

“The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  assembled  in  their  annual  meeting  in  Wilmington, 

N.  C.,  May  the  6th,  1897,  desire  to  submit  to  the  Baptists  of 
the  South  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  whose  interests  have  been  committed  to  their  care  and 
management. 

“  I.  That  we  account  this  a  fitting  occasion  to  reaffirm 
our  cordial  and  thorough  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
articles  adopted  at  the  time  when  the  seminary  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  to  assure  those  in  whose  behalf  we  hold  in  trust 
and  administer  the  affairs  of  this  institution  of  our  stedfast 
purpose  to  require  hereafter,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that 
the  fundamental  laws  and  scriptural  doctrines  embodied  in 
these  articles  shall  be  faithfully  upheld  by  those  occupying 
chairs  as  teachers. 

“2.  That  we  cannot  undertake  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
questions  in  Baptist  history  which  do  not  imperil  any  of 
those  principles  concerning  which  all  Baptists  are  agreed, 
but  concerning  which  serious,  conscientious  and  scholarly 
students  are  not  agreed.  We  can,  however,  confidently 
leave  to  continued  research  and  discussion  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  these  questions. 

“3.  That,  believing  the  seminary  to  hold  an  important 
relation  to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  Southern  Bap¬ 
tists,  ws  consider  it  our  duty,  while  demanding  of  those  in 
charge  of  its  departments  of  instruction  the  utmost  patience 
in  research,  and  the  greatest  discretion  in  utterance,  to 
foster  rather  than  to  repress  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  rever¬ 
ent  investigation. 

“4.  That,  being  fully  assured  that  the  tender  affection 
which  we  cherish  for  this  institution,  founded  by  our 
fathers  and  bequeathed  by  them  to  us,  is  shared  by  the 
Baptists  of  the  South,  we  can  safely  trust  them  as  we  ask 
them  to  trust  us,  to  guard  its  honor,  promote  its  usefulness 
and  pray  for  its  prosperity.” 

Dr.  Hatcher  said  that  Dr.  Whitsitt  was  notified  of  the 
above  action,  and  was  invited  to  make  to  the  trustees 
any  statement  he  might  desire.  He  thereupon  sent  to 
the  Board  the  following  letter,  which  was  also  read  to 
the  convention,  to  wit: 

“  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  May7th,  1897. 

“  To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary, 

“  Dear  Brethren: — I  beg  leave  to  return  sincerest  and 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  noble  and  generous  treatment  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  have  only  words  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  every  member  of  the  Board.  After  consulting  with 
the  committee,  I  have  the  following  to  say: 

“i.  That  in  regard  to  the  articles  written  as  editorials 
for  The  Independent,  I  have  long  felt  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  the  generous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ren¬ 
ders  it  easy  for  me  to  make  this  statement.  What  I  wrote 
was  from  a  Pedo-baptist  standpoint,  with  a  view  to  stimu¬ 
lating  historical  research,  with  no  thought  that  it  would 
injure  the  Baptists,  and  with  no  intention  to  disparage 
Baptist  doctrines  or  practices. 

“  2.  That  the  article  in  Johnson’s  Encyclopedia  has 
probably  passed  beyond  my  control;  but  it  will  be  very 
pleasing  to  me  if  I  can  honorably  procure  the  elimination 
from  it  of  whatever  is  offensive  to  any  of  my  brethren. 

“3.  Regarding  the  charge  that  I  expressed  a  conviction 
that  a  kinswoman  of  mine  ought  to  follow  her  husband 
into  a  Pedobaptist  Church,  that  it  was  never  my  intention 
to  indicate  a  belief  that  the  family  outranked  the  Church 
of  God.  I  believe  that  obedience  to  its  commands  is  above 
every  other  human  duly,  and  that  people  in  every  relation 
of  hfc  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

“  4.  That  on  the  historical  questions  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  I  find  myself  out  of  agreement  with  some  honored 
historians;  but  what  1  have  written  is  the  outcome  of 
patient  and  honest  research,  and  I  can  do  no  otherwise 
than  to  reaffirm  my  convictions  and  maintain  my  position. 
But  if  in  the  future  it  should  ever  be  made  to  appear  that 
I  have  erred  in  my  conclusions  i  would  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  say  so.  I  am  a  searcher  after  truth,  and  will  gladly 
hail  every  helper  in  my  work. 

“5.  That  I  cannot  more  strongly  assure  the  brethren 
that  I  am  a  Baptist  than  by  what  I  have  recently  declared 
with  regard  to  the  Abstract  of  Principles  set  forth  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  seminary.  I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  my  Baptist  brethren  in  every  distinctive  principle  that 
they  hold.  My  heart  and  life  are  bound  up  with  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  1  have  no  higher  thought  on  earth  than  to  spend 
my  days  in  their  fellowship  and  service,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“  Respectfully  submitted, 

“Wm.  H.  Whitsitt.” 

Dr.  Hatcher  also  said  that,  upon  receiving  this  letter 


the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  gratitude  and  joy,  and 
with  tears  of  delight,  broke  forth  in  the  hymn, 

“  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,” 

Whereupon  some  one  in  the  Convention  started  the 
same  hymn.  The  whole  assembly  rose  to  its  feet,  in 
enthusiasm  and  exultation.  Dr.  Whitsitt,  who  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  was  now  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion.  All  who  could  grasped  his  hand;  some  embraced 
him,  according  to  apostolic  injunction.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority,  who  could  not  reach  Dr.  Whitsitt,  shook  hands 
with  each  other.  It  was  a  memorable  scene.  Its  equal 
was  probably  never  witnessed,  even  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  After  the  first  hymn  was  finished 
some  one,  hardly  thinking  of  the  incongruity  and  ques¬ 
tionable  suggestion,  began  to  sing: 

“  Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound, — 

That  saved  a  wretch  like  me; 

I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found, 

Was  blind,  but  now  I  see.” 

This,  too,  was  sung  with  ardor,  and  a  vast  volume  of 
sound.  One  or  two  more  hymns,  and  the  audience  was 
seated,  the  order  of  the  day  was  resumed,  and  the 
Whitsitt  incident  had  passed  into  history,  unless  some 
one  chooses  to  reopen,  which  is  not  impossible. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  _ 

Dr.  Kuyper^s  Jubilee. 

BY  PROF.  HENRY  E.  DOSKER,  D.D, 

On  Friday  evening,  April  2d,  a  memorial  meeting  was 
held  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Palace  of  National  Indus¬ 
try.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  were  gathered  to^ttend 
the  convention,  called  for  that  date,  to  express  publicly 
to  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  the  congratulations  of  the  anti-revo¬ 
lutionary  party,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
leadership.  This  man  is  a  phenomenon.  Besides  teach¬ 
ing  theology  and  Hebrew  in  the  Free  University,  writ¬ 
ing  countless  pamphlets  and  books,  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  House,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  liter¬ 
ally  filling  a  large  and  exceptionally  able  religious 
weekly  {De  Herant);  he  also  manages  toeditandto  write 
the  strongleaders  fora  daily  newspaper  (Z??  Standaard), 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  his  party.  It  was  the  quar¬ 
ter  centennial  celebration  of  this  editorship  which 
brought  the  large  audience  together.  It  must  have 
been  the  evening  of  Dr.  Kuyper’s  life.  No  man  in  this 
wide  world  has  truer  friends  and  more  bitter  enemies 
than  this  man.  Uncompromising  in  his  policy,  he  has 
in  these  twenty-five  years  lost  many  a  friend  and  created 
antipathies,  which  are  deep  as  death.  But  with  the 
rest  he  gained  in  strength,  and  to-day  he  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  notable  figure  in  Dutch  politics  and  Dutch 
theology  alike.  Noble  and  burgher  joined  in  this  jubi¬ 
lee,  altho  Dr.  Kuyper’s  strongest  hold  is  on  the  middle 
class  of  society.  The  orator  of  the  evening  was  Prof. 

H.  Bavinck,  of  Kampen,  Judging  from  the  meager 
newspaper  reports,  this  oration  must  have  been  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  tact  and  discrimination  and  eloquence.  He 
was  again  and  again  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  the 
vast  audience,  which  listened  with  closest  attention  to 
the  very  last. 

A  costly  present  was  now  offered  to  Dr.  Kuyper,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  work  of  art  of  wonderful  value  and  beauty. 

On  a  black  marble  shaft  stands  a  solid  silver  image  of 
the  maid  of  Holland,  with  the  banner  of  liberty  in  one 
hand  and  in  the  other  the  memorable  eleven  arrows  of 
the  old  Dutch  shield,  A  lion  couchant  rests  at  her  feet. 

The  shaft  is  flanked  by  two  tall  symbolical  figures, 
also  of  solid  silver,  representing  history  and  religion. 

On  the  shafts  are  shields  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

The  whole  group  is  about  thirty-two  inches  high,  rest¬ 
ing  on  lions’  claws  of  solid  silver,  and  is  inclosed  in  a 
box  of  palisander-wood  with  French  plate  sides. 

The  speech  of  acceptance  of  Dr.  Kuyper  must  have 
been  wonderful  in  its  pathos  and  power.  An  orator  of  , 
exceptional  power,  he  needs  but  a  cue  like  this  to  rise  ^ 
to  his  fullest  flight  and,  judging  from  the  reports,  he  ^ 
fairly  swept  the  masses  of  his  religious  and  political  fol¬ 
lowers,  on  this  affecting  occasion,  as  he  pleased.  No 
one,  who  was  privileged  to  attend  this  meeting,  is  likely  ' 
to  prove  truant  to  a  cause  which  has  been  so  ably  cham-  - 
pioned  fora  quarter  of  a  century,  Kuyper  succeeds  in  ‘ 
this  leadership  the  famous  historian  and  statesman,  • 
Groenvan  Ptinsteur;  but  he  far  excels  his  master.  To¬ 
day  his  country  does  not  fully  know  or  appreciate  him;  '• 
when  he  has  passed  away  his  day  will  come.  Amid  un-  ^ 
told  discouragements  a  meeting  like  that  of  April  2d  ^ 
must  be  an  anchor  of  hope  to  the  great  leader  who  ex-  ^ 
cels  in  so  many  departments  and  in  all  alike  appears  at  < 
his  best.  Princeton  Seminary  is  to  be  congratulated  on  ^ 
the  honor  it  confers  upon  itself  by  introducing  this  giant 
to  American  scholars  in  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  is  f 
about  to  deliver  there.  c 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  Mich.  I 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary  graduated,  last 
week,  one  of  the  largest  classes  it  has  known,  seventy  tl 
receiving  their  diplomas.  There  were  also  special  a 
exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and  q 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  Westmins-  h 
ter  Standards.  re 

...  .The  board  of  control  of  the  Epworth  League  of  ne 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  appointed  Fi 
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Missions. 

Missionary  Conditions  in  Persia. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  SPEER, 

Secretary  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Board. 

A  STUDY  of  the  present  missionary  conditions  in  Per¬ 
sia  leaves  one  with  five  very  distinct  impressions.  The 
first  is  of  the  general  decadence  of  all  things.  The  late 
Shah  was  on  the  whole  a  tolerant,  liberal  and  progress¬ 
ive  man,  who  kept  in  view  the  possibility  of  personal 
financial  gain,  but  who  sincerely  desired  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  For  a  while,  after  his  visits  to 
Europe,  he  appeared  to  be  succeeding.  Many  conces¬ 
sions  were  granted  for  new  enterprises  or  monopolies. 
Fresh  accompaniments  of  civilization  were  introduced 
and  others  already  in  the  country  were  encouraged. 
But  even  a  strong  Shah  like  Nasr-ed-din  was  unable  to 
check  the  downward  forces  which  are  inherent  in  the 
decadent  Persian  character  and  the  religion  of  Islam. 
The  blame  for  the  general  ruin  which  one  sees  on  every 
hand  is  doubtless  to  be  borne  by  the  national  character 
as  well  as  the  national  religion.  The  decadence  had 
begun  before  Islam  arose;  but  the  religion  did  not  purge 
the  character,  and  those  do  not  err  who  charge  it  with 
positively  destructive  tendencies.  A  son  of  Fath  AH 
Shah,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Shah,  told 
me  it  had  gone  down,  down,  down  each  year.  The 
postal  system  is  the  despair  of  foreigners  resident  here. 
The  cojariers  lounge  along  the  road,  taking  four  days 
ora  week  to  go  two  hundred  miles.  Postmasters  take 
letters  when  they  please  or  local  governors  force  them 
to.  Stamps  are  taken  from  letters  by  the  post  officials 
and  Ihe  letters  destroyed.  The  telegraph  system  is  yet 
more  of  a  farce.  Whole  sentences  were  omitted  from  our 
telegrams.  The  posts  lie  on  the  ground  with  the  wire 
under  the  foot  of  all  passers-by  on  the  public  roads  un¬ 
repaired  for  days.  Telegrams  are  often  as  long  on  the 
way  as  letters,  and  their  senders  frequently  arrive  beiore 
their  messages.  The  best  road  in  Persia  runs  from 
Teheran  to  Kum.  It  was  once  a  fine  road  provided  with 
handsome,  even  magnificent,  post  houses.  The  post 
houses  are  falling  into  ruin,  and  a  merciful  God  alone 
keeps  the  road  in  some  order.  The  army  is  a  sight  too 
sad  to  be  ludicrous.  It  is  a  great  rabble  of  rags,  sup¬ 
plied  with  old  arms.  What  better  could  be  expected 
when  a  private  soldier’s  wages  are  one  or  two  cents  a 
day,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  is  months  in  arrears?  The 
soldiers  are  forced  to  become  thieves  or  servants.  Sad¬ 
dest  of  all  is  the  decadence  of  religiou.s  perception, 
shown  in  the  position  accorded  the  present  race  of  der¬ 
vishes.  As  wandering  minstrels  the  dervishes  are  an 
interesting  and  attractive  part  of  the  national  life.  As 
embodiments  of  the  Moslem  idea  of  holiness  they  are 
loathsome  beyond  words. 

One  of  the  logical  accompaniments  of  all  this  is  an 
oppressive  system  of  local  government.  The  decadence 
of  national  life  shows  itself  in  a  tyrannical  system  of 
village  farming  by  individuals  who  live  generally  in 
neighboring  or  distant  cities.  The  country  is  bled  with 
a  repressive  taxation,  the  results  of  which  flow  into 
the  pockets  of  individuals,  or  to  Teheran  to  give  the 
court  and  the  capital  city  the  appearance  of  life,  while 
a  whole  land  lies  smitten  and  in  despair.  I  asked  two 
of  the  most  judicious  natives  in  Urumiah — one  the  most 
learned  man  among  the  Nestorians  and  the  other  the 
civil  head  of  the  Evangelical  Community — whether  the 
condition  was  hopeless.  “  Yes,”  they  said,  “  the  coun¬ 
try  is  going  from  worse  to  worse.  The  Western  Church 
has  done  great  things  for  us,  but  nothing  can  save  Per¬ 
sia  till  Islam  is  broken.”  Another  remedy  is  the 
longing  of  thousands  of  Persians.  A  young  nobleman 
on  the  Kum  road  expressed  it  when  he  said  to  us: 

”  There  must  be  a  protectorate  or  a  division  soon.  There 
is  no  hope  save  in  Russia  and  England.” 

The  present  Shah  is  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but 
weak  and  timid.  Those  close  to  him  describe  him  as 
fearful  of  assassination  and  of  the  exercise  of  power. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  reform  the  country  if,  indeed,  the 
ideals  of  reform  have  ever  entered  his  mind.  There 
is  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will  let  things 
slip  faster  even  than  they  ran  ruinward  in  his  father’s 
time*.  His  father  had  definite  policies — to  lead  the  coun¬ 
try  onward  as  far  as  he  could  and  to  limit  and  contract 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  second  policy  was 
tributary  to  the  first.  The  son  doubtless  shares  his 
father’s  desire  for  real  progress;  but  he  seems  to  have  a 
weakened  conception  of  the  need  of  firmly  checking 
and  repressing  the  Church,  which  is  the  absolute  foe  of 
all  progress.  He  has  already  yielded  to  it,  where  his 
father  would  have  found,  if  possible,  fresh  ground  for 
strengthening  the  civil  power. 

The  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Islam  is  the  second  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  present  conditions.  There 
are  many  faithful  believers  in  Mohammedanism  in  Per¬ 
sia;  but  the  power  of  Islam  resides  not  in  the  fervor  of 
popular  religious  devotion,  but  in  the  influence  and  fa¬ 
naticism  of  Mujtahids,  Mollahs  and  Sayids,  the  officials 
of  Islam.  To  understand  the  conditions  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  in  Persia  there  is  a  division  between 
Church  and  State.  Islam  here  is  not  the  political  insti¬ 
tution  it  was  at  Mecca  or  Bagdad,  under  the  Prophet 


and  the  caliphs.  The  Church  has  no  civil  power.  The 
dynasty  now  on  the  throne  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  Is¬ 
lam  have  carried  on  a  constant  struggle  for  supremacy, 
each  party  desiring  to  enlarge  its  own  powers  and  to 
restrict  those  of  the  other;  and  the  peculiar  distinction 
between  the  religious  law.  based  on  the  Koran  and  the 
opinions  of  the  twelve  Imams,  and  the  civil  law  offered 
a  choice  field  for  conflict.  With  no  written  code,  no 
regular  courts,  no  jury  system,  decisions  have  depended 
largely  upon  personal  influence  or  bribery.  Of  late 
years  the  Mollahs  have  been  gaining  ground,  and  the 
present  Shah  seems  less  likely  than  his  father  to  curb 
them.  This  increased  power  of  the  Mollahs  has  natu¬ 
rally  revealed  itself  in  an  increase  of  religious  feeling 
against  Christians.  The  traveler  sees  no  little  scorn  of 
the  ”  Frangie,”  and  something  of  this  religious  feeling, 
too.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  long  and 
watched  the  currents  of  development  will  tell  him  of 
its  increase.  The  Persian  is  naturally  of  a  tolerant,  as- 
sentive  disposition,  and  he  has  waged  no  war  on  the 
work  of  the  missionaries;  but  the  Mollah  knows  that 
Christianity  and  its  Book  mean  an  end  of  Islam  and  its 
Book,  and  he  has  fought  the  work  fiercely.  There  have 
been  many  exceptions,  but  against  Christians  the  Shiah 
ecclesiastics  have  commonly  shown  the  spirit  of  their 
prophet,  who  ordered  that  they  should  be  made  to  pay 
tribute  and  be  humiliated.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether,  logically,  Turkish  Sunniism 
or  Persian  Shiahism  should  be  less  intolerant.  The 
general  belief  among  Sunnis  is  that  ”  the  people  of  the 
Book,”  as  the  Koran  calls  Christians,  are  clean  To  the 
Shiahs  we  are  all  unclean.  A  foul,  dirty  Sayid  will 
draw  his  robe  about  him  to  avoid  our  defiling  touch. 
Armenians  from  Turkey  and  others  have  said  that  the 
Mussulmans  of  Turkey  were  less  arrogant  and  exclusive 
toward  Christians  than  the  Mussulmans  of  Persia, 
while  missionaries  from  lower  Mesopotamia,  where  in 
Mosul  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  Moslem  servants, 
have  felt  that  there  was  vastly  greater  tolerance  and 
friendliness  among  the  Shiahs  of  Persia.  The  late  Dr. 
Shedd  held  that  the  Shiahs  turned  “  for  sympathy  and 
aid  to  Christians  rather  than  to  theirrival  sect;  and  be¬ 
ing  branded  as  heretics  by  the  Sunnis,  are  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  Christian  missionary  than  other  Moslems.” 
It  may  be,  but  the  Persian  Moslems  are  thought  by 
many  to  be  growing  less  accessible.  The  murder  of 
Ogha  John  in  Urumiah  three  years  ago,  the  martyrdom 
of  Mirza  Ibrahim  in  Tabriz  shortly  after,  the  discontin- 
ance  of  former  curtesies,  close  restrictions  as  to  prop¬ 
erty,  the  persecution  of  native  workers,  the  closing  of 
schools,  where  possible,  or  the  withdrawal  of  Moslem  pu¬ 
pils — these  are  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  op¬ 
position  which  may  be  diminishing  in  some  quarters 
while  it  is  increasing  in  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  very  vivid  impression, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  made  by  the  po7oer  and 
hold  of  the  missionaries.  , 

Multitudes  of  the  common  people  who  remain  subject 
to  Islam  are,  nevertheless,  attached  to  the  mission, 
aries,  are  pleased  at  their  presence  in  the  country,  and 
listen  without  resentment  to  their  message.  The  medical 
missionaries,  especially,  have  put  thousands  under  ob¬ 
ligations  which  they  are  ready  to  repay  with  friendli¬ 
ness  and  support.  The  better  classes,  upon  whom  Is¬ 
lam  has  slight  hold,  however  they  may  maintain  an 
outward  profession,  are  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
the  missionary’s  presence,  and  have  constantly  guarded 
him  and  his  interests,  so  far,  of  course — for  they  have 
not  ceased  to  be  Persians — as  they  did  not  conflict  with 
their  own.  The  missionaries  stand  for  the  Christian 
ideals,  for  the  true  civilization;  they  are  citizens  of  the 
great  outside  countries,  are  the  true  ministers  and  am¬ 
bassadors  to  this  land,  and  the  respect  of  governors 
and  princes  is  not  misplaced.  When  a  poor  man,  healed 
and  well,  threw  himself  down  beside  Dr.  Cochran’s 
horse  on  his  return  to  Urumiah  last  fall,  and  kissed 
his  foot  in  gratitude,  and  when  the  present  Shah  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Dr.  Vanneman’s  accompanying  his  harem 
from  Tabriz  to  Teheren,  and  thrice  urged  Dr.  Holmes 
to  become  his  personal  physician,  because  they  were 
men  whom  he  trusted,  each  was  showing — one  as  the 
representative  of  the  lowest  and  the  other  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  highest  class — the  place  the  mission¬ 
ary  has  won  and  holds  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  Others  than  those  avowedly  connected 
with  the  missionary  movement  have  perceived  and 
confessed  this. 

The  more  one  travels  and  learns  the  deeper  is  the  fifth 
impression  produced  by  present  conditions  in  Persia — 
the  open  door  and  the  immense  need  for  a  greater  work. 
General  Schindler’s  figures  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
reliable,  a  census  being  unknown  in  Persia, estimate  that 
there  are  about  one  hundred  cities  %vith  an  average  pop¬ 
ulation  of  20,000  each.  The  remaining  six  million  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  villages.  There  are  missionaries  in  five  of 
the  one  hundred  cities.  One  missionary  is  living  in  one 
of  the  innumerable  villages.  Last  Monday  we  crossed 
some  ridges  into  the  Kangaver  plain.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  number  of  villages,  and  we  estimated  their  number 
at  ten  or  fifteen.  The  postmaster  at  Kangaver  named 
fifty-one.  No  missionary  or  native  worker  had  ever 
been  able  to  visit  these  villages.  There  are  scores  of 
such  plains,  untouched.  The  door  is  dosed  at  present 
to  an  open,  aggressive  propaganda;  but  missicnarie 


and  native  workers  can  go  through  these  plains  and 
villages,  spending  days  or  weeks  in  each,  and  meet  with 
no  resistance  if  the  work  is  quietly  and  tactfully  done. 
The  women  are  accessible  everywhere,  and  in  many 
portions  of  the  country  Moslem  children  can  be  gather¬ 
ed  into  Christian  schools.  Moreover,  even  in  the  eye  of 
the  Government  missionary  effort  is  commendable  when 
devoted  to  the  communities  of  Nestorians,  Armenians 
and  Jews  scattered  far  and  wide  and  furnishing  a  base 
for  work  among  Mussulmans  also. 

The  tottering  Persian  State  will  fall  soon  in  some 
manner  into  the  hands  of  Russia  or  of  England,  or  of 
both.  Can  it  be  that  the  civil  reformation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  undertaken  before  its  religious  regeneration, 
or  will  Christ’s  Church  be  adequately  first  with  her  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  for  all  evil,  corruption  and  decay? 

Kermansmah.  _ 
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GOB  KNOWETH  BEST. 

“  God  KsrowBTH  bbss,” 

He  clioOTetli  ail  my  way; 

And  yet  and  yet 
How  hard  it  is  to  say 

God  kaoweth  best.” 

His  will  oft  crosses  mine. 

And  there  I  think 
My  yf&j,  ok  Lord  1  not  Thine. 

”  God  knowetk  bast.” 

It  saemeth  strange  to  me; 

And  yet  I  know 
He  who  the  ©ad  can  see 

And  what  each  day 
Doth  hold  of  Joy  csr  woe. 

Will  do  the  best 
For  me,  while  here  below. 

And  still  I  cry 
In  weariness  for  rest; 

Although  I  know 
Fell  weE  “God  knoweth  best,” 


THE  HOO^filiY,  THE  lEEAWABBY  AND 
THE  STEAXTS. 

On  Teb  Ohina  Sssa,  April  5, 1897. 

We  sailed  away  from  Calcutta  on  March  19tli,  1 
on  the  steamship  *‘?entakata, ”  o!  the  British 
India  line.  It  is  an  odd  name  for  a  ship.  It 
was  taken  from  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  Arra« 
can  coast  and  means  ‘‘duet  heap.*’  The  British 
India  Company’s  fleet  is  the  largest  mercantile 
fleet  in  the  world,  larger  than  the  Whit©  Star  or 
the  P,  and  0.  fleets,  though  each  of  these  num¬ 
bers  scores  of  ships,  and  naming  the  boats  is  a 
difficult  matter,  not  quite  as  difficult  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  naming  of  the  Pullman  ears.  Sikty 
miles  down  the  crooked  Hcoghly  large  boats 
have  to  wait  at  the  river’s  mouth  to  cross  the 
bar.  The  Hooghly  opens  a  very  wide  mouth  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  see 
as  the  ship  swinge  at  anchor  there,  save  the 
Hooghly  sharks  which  men  catch,  or  the  dock 
life  of  the  native  passengers,  who  soon  dispose 
of  ail  merely  conventional  clothing  and  sit  about 
almost  as  scantily  clad  as  the  Admiral  of  the 
Catamaran  fleet  at  Madras,  whose  attire  consists 
in  an  old  cocked  hat  and  a  breech  cloth  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

From  the  Hooghly  across  to  Burmah  and  the 
Irrawaddy  is  a  abort  and  pleasant  voyage  when 
there  are  no  monsoons.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  see  Burmah  still  standing.  The  Irrawaddy 
pours  much  of  it  into  the  sea  from  its  innu¬ 
merable  throats,  that  the  traveller  is  reassured 
at  the  sight  of  land  as  yet  undieoolved.  Miles 
away  from  the  coast  the  chocolate  ooze  of  the 
river  boils  to  the  surface  of  the  bay.  At  Ele¬ 
phant  Point  the  steamer  turns  up  the  river  to 
I^ngocn.  There  is  a  tell  obelisk  at  the  Point 
which  one  fable  relates  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
first  white  elephant.  The  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  of  a  style  quite  distinct  from  : 
the  great  semi-colonial  brick  houses  of  India,  or 
the  mud  village  houses.  They  are  all  of  wood 
and  the  best  ones  are  on  posts  lifting  the  house 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  good 
method  of  escape  from  the  dangers  of  a  miasma! 
soil.  Even  the  native  houses  of  crude  boards, 
or  thatch,  or  woven  houses,  are  raised  a  little 
from  the  earth. 

In  the  distance  the  sun  gleamed  on  the  golden 
pagodas  of  Rangoon,  and  we  slipped  quietly  into 
the  atmosphere  of  Buddhism  and  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  indolence  of  Burmah.  We  went  up  while 
the  steamer  lay  for  several  dsyg  discharging 
and  faking  cargo,  to  see  the  mission  work  in 
Rangoon  and  to  visit  the  greater  pagoda.  The 
schools  of  the  Baptist '  Mission  were  closed  for 
vacation  and  we  had  no  time  to  see  the  village 
work  at  a  distance,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
Dr.  Ouehing  and  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  great 
work  God  has  enabled  the  Baptists  to  do  on  the 
soil  which  Judson  hallowed.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  American 
Methodists  who  are  absorbing  the  earth,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  missionaries  in  itengeen. 

The  great  golden  pagoda  is  on  a  hill  beyond 
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the  town,  fortified  once  with  a  moat  and  embank¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  in 
capturing  the  place  in  1857,  are  buried  under 
the  broad  trees  on  top  and  beside  the  Idols  of 
Buddha.  The  entrance  to  the  temples  is  on  an 
attractive  road,  looking  like  the  main  street  of 
a  little  New  England  village.  It  is  grotesquely 
carved  and  is  guarded  by  two  gigantic  figures, 
presumably  lions.  But  only  an  imagination 
that  could  see  something  beautiful  in  an  image 
of  Buddha  could  dream  this.  Passing  between 
these  open  mouthed  monsters  the  street  leads  up 
stairway  after  stairway,  between  rows  of  little 
shops,  selling  candles,  rosaries,  toys, 


guage,  or  the  recitation  of  the  law,  right  be¬ 
haviour,  as  that  of  a  monk;  right  mode  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  living  by  alms;  right  exertion,  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  self;  right  mindfulness,  that  is,  of 
the  infirmities  and  transitoriness  ol  the  body, 
and  right  meditation,  or  composure  of  the  mind 
into  trance-like  quietude.  Buddhists  do  by  in¬ 
stinct  now  what  Buddha  taught  men  to  do  by  a 
method.  They  forfeit  their  likeness  to  the  God 
of  whom  His  Son  said,  “My  Father  workethand 
I  work.” 

Along  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  the  water  lay  a@  still  ae  a  quiet  pool 
during  the  warm  spring  days,  and  we  steamed 


pictures,  to  the  level  of  the  little  plateau  on  the  peacefully  down  to  them  past 


top  of  the  hill.  The  beggars  swarm  along  it 
and  here  and  there  dozens  of  old  pans  and  plates 
are  laid  out  for  the  oSering  of  the  devout.  In 
the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  the  large  pagoda, 
three  hundred  feet  high,  gilded  and  adorned, 
while  scores  of  small  pagodas,  of  all  designe  and 
concaptions  surround  it,  with  hideous  figures 
of  elephants  and  men  and  thousands  of  images  of 
Buddha  sitting  in  the  pagodas.  There  are  mar¬ 
ble  Buddhas,  brass  Buddhas,  wcKjd  Buddhas, 
mud  Buddhas,  some  lying  down,  but  most  of 
them  showing  him  in  the  normal  attitude  of 
crossed  legs  beneath  him  and  crossed  hands  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  hands  laid  one  on  a  knee  and  the 
ether  in  hie  lap,  open  to  receive.  To  follow 
him  is  to  beg,  too.  Some  of  the  idols  are 
painted,  some  merely  whitened,  some  adorned 
with  glass,  which  is  called  diamonds.  Some 
are  separate  and  some  are  arranged  in  councils, 
while  here  and  there  are  Junk-shop  store-houses 
for  Buddhas  set  aside  for  repair.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  of  architectural  conception,  such  fantastic 
decorations,  such  wealth,  of  idols,  I  had  not  seen 
in  any  temple  before.  Only  why  will  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  work  out  the  most  dainty  and  clever  wood 
carving  as  ornaments  for  the  front  of  this  temple 
and  persist  in  representing  one  who  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  amiable  man  as  ugly,  insipid,  even 
idiotic  ? 

The  few  worshippers  did  not  seem  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  their  worship.  They  would  light 
their  candles,  made  in  England  or  Belgium,  burn 
their  incense,  offer  their  flowers  quit©  listlessly 
and  would  stop  at  any  point  to  talk,  to  look,  to 
attend  to  other  things, .  They  treated  us  very 
pleasantly.  All  the  people  about^^the  temples 
were  very  Jolly  and  sociable,  or  else  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  aimless,  torpid,  dazed.  It  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Benares.  All  was  motion,  convic¬ 
tion,  activity,  bigotry  there.  It  was  a  step  down 
from  Mohammedanism  with  its  starnness,  its 


“  Mandela j, 

Whore  the  flying  fishes  play,” 

We  watched  them  on  the  sea  on©  quiet  Sunday 
morning  when  Dr.  Guinness  of  Iioadon,  who  is 
on  his  way  to  see  his  daughter  in  China,  spoke 
to  the  little  group  of  passengers,  some  Roman 
Catholics,  some  Protestants  and  some  of  no  faith, 
on  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which  no  man  need 
be  ashamed. 

Penang  and  Singapore,  the  two  principal  cities 
of  the  Straite  settlements,  are  English  cities, 
founded  the  on©  in  1786  and  the  other  in  1819, 
but  they  are  yet  more  truly  Chinese— -227,989  of 
the  512,342  people  of  the  Straits  are  Chinese. 
There  are  only  6,589  Europeans  and  Americans, 
1,123  Siamese  and  53,927  Tamils  and  Indians. 
All  the  Malayian  population  of  the  Straits  is 
but  213,073,  less  by  25,  (XK)  nearly  than  the 
Chinese.  During  1895  60,559  immigrants  cam® 
into  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  alone, 
while  but  11,725  ©migrated  from  the  district. 
The  Chinese  of  the  Straite  are  not  like  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  come  to  America,  only  to  go  horn© 
with  their  earnings.  Many  of  these  never  saw 
China  and  never  expect  to.  Many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
They  are  merchante,  bankers,  contractors,  labor¬ 
ers,  The  ’rickshaws,  a  trying  (the  average  life 
of  ’rickshaw  men  is  said  not  to  exceed  five 
years)  but  remunerative  business,  are  all  drawn 
by  the  Chinamen.  Patient,  enduring,  indefati¬ 
gable,  shrewd,  economical^ — the  Chinaman  wins 
where  he  resolves  to  win.  Some  of  the  richest 
men  in  Singapore  are  Chinamen,  Two  are  on 
the  ship  with  us  bound  for  Hongkong,  amiable, 
attractive,  who  drove  down  to  the  ship  in  a 
magnificent  carriage  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
big  horses,  with  coachman  and  footman  dressed 
in  blue  and  gold.  Prom  the  foundation  of  Singa¬ 
pore  the  Chinese  have  held  their  place  in  it. 
They  are  no  late  importation.  In  1819  Sir  Stam- 


Buddhism  is  a  long  step  below  l^Hinduism. 
There  is  no  life,  no  vitality,  no  aspiration,  no 
energy  in  it.  Buddha’s  doctrine  was  a  doctrine 
of  meditation,  of  passivity,  of  introspection 
and  it  has  ended  naturally  in  the  destruction 
of  initiative.  In  Burmah  and  Siam  it  has 
plunged  its  devotees  into  a  present  world  of  Nir¬ 
vana,  of  inaction,  inanity  and  inability.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  is  welcome  to  it,  for  his  leisure 
hours.  His  paper  would  die  in  a  month  if  he 
applied  Buddhist  principles  to  its  publication. 
There  is  no  enterprise  in  Buddhism.  It  is  the 
antipodes  of  what  we  call  “business.” 

A  selfish  religion,  of  pure  individualism, 
Buddhism  was  even  at  the  beginning.  Then 
also  it  taught  unqualifiedly  the  doctrine  which 
can  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  ail  social 
joy  and  progress.  Buddha’s  four  sublime  veri¬ 
ties  were:  “(1)  There  is  pain  or  sorrow  because 
of  existence;  (2)  This  comes  from  desire;  (3) 
Pain  and  sorrow  may  be  made  to  cease  by  con¬ 
quest  over  desire,  and  that  conquest  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  attaining  of  Nirvana;  (4)  There  is  a 
way  that  leads  thither.  ”  And  the  way  to  Nir¬ 
vana  lay  along  the  middle  path,  the  eight-fold 
path  of  right  belief,  that  is,  in  Buddha’s  doc¬ 
trine:  right  resolve,  that  is,  to  abandon  all  ties 
that  interfere  with  becoming  a  monk;  right  lan- 


rigorous  views,  its  definite  monotheism.  But  |  ford  Raffies,  the  founder  of  the  city,  wrote:  “We 

have  not  been  established  four  months  and  it 
(my  colony)  has  received  an  accession  of  popula¬ 
tion  exceeding  5,000,  principally  Chinese.  ” 

There  was  much  ol  great  interest  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  though  I  prefer  the  cities  less  harassed  by 
the  traveller.  And  of  all  that  was  of  interest, 
that  which  I  prized  seeing  most  and  think  of 
in  the  evenings  as  we  speed  through  the  China 
Sea  and  I  look  over  the  rail  at  the  white  foam 
on  the  deep  blue  waters,  was  a  simple,  tasteful, 
gray  stone  beside  a  palm  in  the  Christian  ceme¬ 
tery.  This  was  the  inscription : 

Rev.  Stanley  K.  Pheanee, 
Missionary  to  the  Laos, 

Born  in  New  Yore 
May  26,  1860, 

Died  at  Singapore 
Jan.  16,  1895. 

“  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.” 

And  I  stood  beside  the  gray  stone  and  the  palm, 
holding  my  hat  in  my  hand  and  thought  over 
the  merry,  Joyous  heroism  of  the  short  life  that 
had  yet  been  faithful  unto  death ;  recalled  the 
bravery  of  the  other  life  that  two  years  ago  stood 
here  alone  with  her  little  ones  and  her  dead; 
and  thanked  God  that  there  is  a  crown  and  a 
resurrection  of  life.  Robert  E.  Speer. 
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MISSIONABIES  AND  HONESTY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  then  pastor  of  & 
church  in  the  United  States,  waa  conversing 
with  a  banker,  a  member  of  the  congregation 
but  not  of  the  church,  about  his  personal  relig¬ 
ious  obligations.  Said  he  finally,  “The  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  all  summed  up  in  a  moral  life/’ 

Probably  no  rciesionary  ever  expatriated  him¬ 
self  for  the  privilege  of  inculcating  mere  morals, 
but  the  only  possible  relation  between  Christian¬ 
ity  and  morality  is  that  of  the  greater  to  the  less 
which  it  includes.  Christianity  which  does  not 
make  men  honest  is  worse  than  none. 

The  tendency  of  Orientals  to  duplicity  is  no¬ 
torious.  An  uaregenerate  Oriental  is  about  as 
likely  to  deceive,  as  an  unregenerate  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  to  be  selfish,  A  young  Armenian  once 
said  tome,  “A  Jew  can  deceive  ten  ordinary 
men,  but  it  takes  ten  Jews  to  deceive  one  Arme¬ 
nian.  He  said  it  in  boast,  bub  if  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  what  the  testimony  meant  as  to  the  moral 
integrity  of  his  people,  probably  he  would  not 
have  cared  to  utter  it.  Of  Turks  it  is  sometimes 
said,  “They  tall  lies  till  they  get  tired  of  it, 
and  then  they  tell  the  truth  a  while  for  a 
change.*’  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  if  one 
scruples  to  tell  a  lie  when  there  is  some  point  to 
gain  by  it,  he  seems  to  a  Turk  to  lack  in  ordi¬ 
nary  brightness,  I  knew  of  a  Turkish  family 
in  which  each  person  locked  his  share  of  the 
dried  meat  they  prepared  in  the  fall  for  use  in 
winter  in  a  box,  of  which  he  kept  the  key  in  his 
own  pocket,  members  of  the  same  household  dis¬ 
trusting  one  another  to  this  extent.  And  when 
a  family  is  so,  no  wonder  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  means  of  corporations  is  wholly  foreign 
to  Asia  Minor.  Merchants  explain  the  reason 
as  being  that  each  member  of  a  corporation,  or 
company,  ae  scon  as  he  sees  a  chance  of  gain, 
tries  to  seize  it  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
partners,  and  the  experiment  if  made  soon  comes 
to  ruin. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  business  in  the 
East  has  been  the  readiness  of  ©very  one  to  go 
in  debt.  Men  are  few  who  will  not  buy  on  credit 
all  they  can  get  trusted  for.  Then,  of  course, 
they  buy  at  a  disadvantage,  for  high  prices,  and 
frequently  buy  more  than  they  really  can  aSord, 
Debt  hangs  a  discouraging  millstone  about  the 
neck.  It  is  a  proverb  that  a  man  makes  a  wed¬ 
ding  feast  for  his  son,  dying  leaves  the  expense 
unpaid,  and  the  son  dies  before  he  can  discharge 
the  debt. 

Now  in  this  state  of  society  the  whole  infiuence 
of  the  missionaries,  who  though  so  few,  are  yet 
on©  of  the  factors  operating  to  the  solution  of 
present  problems,  is  in  favor  of  common  honesty 
and  troth-keeping  between  man  and  man.  If 
they  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy, 
they  do  not  buy,  and  so  always  eschew  debt. 
After  six  years  of  preaching  and  college  teaching 
in  America,  and  six  years  experience  of  mission¬ 
ary  labor  and  college  teaching,  my  observation 
is  that  missionaries  are  the  most  simply  honest, 
accurately  truthful  class  of  men,  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  be  associated  with. 

This  is  their  reputation  in  Turkey.  Every 
one  who  knows  a  missionary,  knows  that  hie 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  Three  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  home  I  once  met  a  man  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before.  As  soon  as  ho  came  into  my 
room,  he  drew  out  quite  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  asked  me  to  deliver.  He  trusted  me 
because  he  knew  I  was  a  missionary.  Confidence 
is  a  plant  of  such  slow  growth,  that  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  have  ©stablished  that  reputation  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  American  Board  is  its  own  banker,  and 
as  treasurer  of  a  station  including  a  college  and 
girls*  bcardiag-sehcol,  the  writer  receives  and 
pays  cash,  draws,  sells  and  buys,  drafts  on  the 
mission  treasurer,  sometimes  accepts  the  deposits 


urged  upon  us,  and  keeps  double  entry  accounts, 
rendering  statements  twice  every  year  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  ©very  piastre,  In  these  days  of  re¬ 
lief  and  orphan  funds,  the  value  of  outstanding 
drafts  may  easily  be  several  thousand  dollars. 
These  blue  drafts  of  the  American  Board  are 
eagerly  sought  by  men,  most  of  whom  cannot 
read  them,  as  they  are  in  English,  and  command 
more  confidence  than  the  paper  of  any  others 
doing  business  in  exchange  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  command  a  steady  premium 
over  ordinary  exchange;  if  we  would  give  drafts 
freely  at  ordinary  rates,  we  could  take  almost 
all  the  money  in  circulation.  Handling  drafts 
of  all  sorts,  I  never  saw  a  draft  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank. 

For  a  year  now  we  have  conducted  a  cloth 
weaving  business  in  Constantinople  as  a  relief 
measure,  employing  sixty  workers.  We  have 
paid  cut  about  $4,000  and  mads  about  80,000 
yards  of  coarse,  but  substantial  gingham  cloth. 

A  man  from  another  city,  after  buying  some  the 
other  day,  remarked,  “You?  cloth  goes  just  like 
gold ;  people  know  it  is  from  your  factory  and 
there  is  no  further  question  as  to  its  quality. *’ 
To  the  credit  of  the  merchants  with  whom  w© 
have  dealt  be  it  said,  that  while  we  have  sold 
this  cloth,  except  a  portion  given  to  the  desti¬ 
tute,  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  at  cost 
prices,  we  have  not  met  with  any  loss. 

A  merchant  was  recently  robbed  of  a  large  bag 
of  gold,  and  the  terror  he  felt  while  it  was  lost 
was  but  litt©  more  than  his  anxiety  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it  when  he  recovered  it.  He 
did  not  rest  until  it  was  deposited  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  treasury. 

It  1b  something  to  have  such  standards  set  up 
among  the  thousands  of  evangelical  Christians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  accepted  by  them  as 
the  standard  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  conduct 
of  Protestants  mad©  bankrupt  by  th©  events  of  a 
year  ago,  won  from  their  creditors  the  highest  of 
encomiums.  The  writer  in  teaching  Political 
Economy  in  Anatolia  College  one©  gave  a  student 
a  topic  to  investigate  in  another  book.  The  re¬ 
port  showed  familiarity  with  the  book  much  be¬ 
yond  the  topic  assigned,  and  I  asked,  “Did  you 
read  the  whole  book?**  “Yes,  sir, *’  was  the 
answer.  Some  time  after  I  received  from  that 
young  man  a  letter,  in  which  recalling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ho  called  his  answer  “a  gross  lie.’* 
He  had  told  a  lie  and  his  conscience  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  confessed  it  to  God  and  his 
teacher  with  prayer  for  pardon. 

Dr.  Bradford  says  in  The  Outlooks  “Through 
no  fault  of  th©  missionaries,  the  people  among 
whom  they  work  hav©  come  to  distrust  their 
ability  to  teach.’*  None  would  welcome  more 
heartily  than  the  missionaries  his  conclusion 
that  able  preachers  and  teachers  should  be  sent 
for  occasional  service  in  missionary  fields.  If  a 
suggestion  for  Turkey  may  be  allowed.  I  think 
the  greatest  need  is  for  such  preaching  as  that 
attributed  to  Mr.  Finney,  which  made  men  feel 
th©  claims  upon  conscience  of  th©  moral  law  or 
God.  But  1  think  that  for  Turkey  the  above 
statement  should  be  modified  somewhat,  The 
missionaries  never  seemed  to  hold  a  stronger 
position  than  now.  Omitting  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  who  have  always  confined  their  friendship 
to  their  own  faith,  ths  Christian  millions  never 
had  more  confidence  in  the  missionaries  than 
now,  either  as  men  or  as  teachers,  or  we  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances.  This  confidence  has  been 
immensely  augmented  by  ths  confideneo  of  V/est- 
era  Christians  in  committing  such  large  sums 
to  the  missionaries  as  relief.  And  the  native 
Protestant  body  has  been  similarly  honored  as 
being  reliable  agents  of  the  missionariee  in  act¬ 
ing  as  almoners. 

Human  nature  at  bottom  is  the  same,  East  or 
West,  guilty  of  the  same  sine,  capable'  of  the 
same  restoration,  and  by  th©  same  agency — the 
truth  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  is  the 
platform  on  which  missionaries  live  and  labor, 


STUDENT  BEMINISCENCES  OF  HENRY 
DRUMMOND. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1874  that  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Henry  Drummond,  when  we  were 
both  students  of  the  Free  Church  College  in 
Edinburgh.  I  was  then  in  my  first  year,  he  in 
his  fourth.  In  his  class  there  were  three  men 
since  widely  known,  whom  I  counted  among  my 
friends — James  Stalker,  author  of  the  “Imago- 
Christ!** ;  John  Watson,  author  of  the  “Bonnio 
Briar  Bush,  **  and  Henry  Drummond,  Stalker 
was  the  leading  scholar  of  his  class,  Watson 
was  noted  for  his  literary  ability,  and  Drum¬ 
mond  for  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  convictions. 

As  I  recall  the  latter,  he  was  in  appearance- 
light-haired,  tail  and  slender,  and  in  manner 
quiet  and  unassuming.  He  was  not  then  spoken 
of  as  being  possessed  of  any  special  scientific 
attainments,  but  gifted  with  great  personal  mag¬ 
netism  ;  he  was  probably  the  most  popular  speaker 
of  hie  class. 

My  recoilectione  of  him  are  nearly  ail  associated 
with  th©  history  of  the  great  religious  awakening 
that  spread  through  Scotland  that  winter  under 
ths  leadership  of  Mr,  Moody.  Many  of  the- 
students  became  intensely  interested  in  th©  work, 
and  no  one  mere  than  Keary  Drummond,  When 
Mr.  Moody  transferred  the  centre  of  his  activities 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  desirous  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  young  men  of  that  city,  he  arranged  for 
them  a  special  meeting- and  invited  several  stu¬ 
dents  from  Edinburgh  to  address  It,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  Drummond.  That  evening  was  a 
memorable  one.  Th©  Spirit  of  God  was  present 
in  great  power,  and  no  fewer  than  on©  hundred 
and  one  took  their  stand  for  Christ,  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  night  upon  the  mind  of  Drum¬ 
mond  was  profound,  and  centributeo  much  to 
th©  deep  spiritual  interest  in  young  men  which 
marked  his  entire  subsequent  career. 

Giving  up  his  studies  at  college  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  aided  by  a  little  band 
of  students  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  h© 
devoted  himself  with  rare  success  to  ovangelistic- 
work,  first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Moody  in  England  and  Ireland. 

On  the  evening  of  January  22d,  the  city  waa^ 
splendidly  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  roarriage- 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  With  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  and  another  student  I  stood  on  Caiton 
Hill  to  look  down  on  the  glory  of  the  pageant  be¬ 
low.  The  scene  was  magnificent  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  light  of  that  night  which  1  beat 
remember  was  that  which  shone  is  my  comrade’s 
gy©a_a  light  which  betokened  the  intensity  of 
spiritual  fire  that  burned  within  his  soul,  as  w©- 
talked  of  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  in  a  conse- 
,  crated  life. 

He  was  then  determined  not  to  settle  down  to 
the  work  of  a  pastorate,  but  to  do  th©  work  of 
an  evangelist,  and  the  spirit  of  this  robust,  tact¬ 
ful,  energetic,  Christian  man  is  indicated  in  th© 
last  words  h©  spoke  to  roe  as  w©  parted  on  tho 
©ve  of  my  return  to  America;  “Goodbye.  Get 
up  a  revival  on  the  steamer  as  you  go  over.” 

Ten  years  later  the  world  was  talking  of  a 
wonderful  book,  “Natural  Law  in  th©  Spiritual 
V/orld.”  With  rich  delight  I  read  it,  but  with¬ 
out  a  thought  that  I  had  ever  known  ito  author, 
and  six  months  had  elapsed  before  I  learned  that 
Professor  Drummond  was  none  other  than  my 
etudent-friend  of  earlier  years, 

I  met  him  next  in  1887,  when  in  attendance 
at  Mr.  Moody’s  Northfield  Conference,  He  wa& 
there  in  the  interest  of  Student  Evangelistio 
Work,  and  I  soon  discovered,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  v^ith  all  his  development  of  in- 
teilest  h©  was  the  same  at  heart  ae  in  student 
days. 

When  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  be 
an  evangelist,  h©  replied,  “Yes,  that  was  my 
purpose  then,  and  I  have  never  given  it  up.  My 
main  desire  was  to  reach  the  minds  of  students 
and  thinkers  with  saving  truth,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  efiectuaily,  I  resolved  to  mak©  an  accurate 
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Included)  be  clearly  marked  as  such  in  all  club-lists. 


On  the  Corpse  Road. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  to  our  readers'  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  issue  the  continuation  of  Secretary  Speer’s  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  letters  from  abroad,  interrupted  some  months 
since  by  his  illness. — Ed,] 
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It  is  a  grim  name  for  a  road,  and  it  is  a  gruesome 
thing  to  travel  and  to  lodge  with  corpses  for  com¬ 
panions.  But  it  is  a  name  the  highway  from  Persia 
to  the  Moslem  shrines  on  the  Euphrates  well  de¬ 
serves.  For  centuries  streams  of  pilgrims  have 
poured  down  from  the  great  plateau  to  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  plain  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  AH — the 
caliph  and  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed — at  Nejef, 
and  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  holy  soil  of  Kerbela, 
where  All’s  son,  Hussein,  met  martyrdom.  In  past 
years  the  pilgrims  were  numbered  by  multitudes, 
and  the  dead  could  scarcely  rest  well  if  not  laid 
under  the  shadow  of  the  shrines  at  Kerbela,  whose 
sanctity  even  Mecca  can  scarce  surpass,  but  the 
growing  exactions  of  Turkish  custom  houses,  the 
desire  of  the  late  Shah  to  secure  for  the  shrine  at 
Meshed — within  his  own  dominions — the  profit  of 
the  pilgrimages,  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
into  Turkey  of  bodies  lately  deceased — thus  giving 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  relatives  time  to  cool, 
have  all  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  dead 
•I  whose  bones  zealous  friends  carry  over  the  many 
miles  to  rest  beside  Hussien’s.  But  even  still,  the 
traveler  passes  scores  of  the  long  boxes,  borne  on 
horses  or  mules,  each  of  which  contains  the  bones 
of  a  true  believer  in  the  prophet. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Corpse  road  is  not  a  road, 
save  here  and  there.  It  is  the  trail  or  congeries  of 
paths  over  which  caravans  go  from  Persia  to  Bag¬ 
dad,  converging  in  Persia  near  Kermanshah,  where 
from  Teheran,  Tabriz,  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  east, 
north  and  south,  conjoin.  It  is  in  the  main  the 
trail  over  which  the  armies  of  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
Alexander  and  Seleucus  must  have  marched,  and 
over  which  the  fervent  armies  of  Islam  drove  the 
last  of  the  Chosroes  until  on  the  plains  of  Ne- 
havend  Persia  was  subjected  to  the  Caliphate. 
Great  history  was  made  on  the  mountains  and 
plains  over  which  the  Corpse  road  runs.  Its 
present  course  may  be  traced  by  those  who  wish  to 
follow  it  upon  the  map,  from  Hatnadan  through 
Assadabad,  Kangaver,  Besitun,  Sahnah  to  Ker¬ 
manshah  and  thence  through  Harunabad,  Kerind, 
Sarpul,  Kasri  Shirin,  in  Persia,  and  Khanakin, 
j  Shahraban  and  Yacubidh  in  Turkey,  to  Bagdad 
:  and  Kerbela,  which  is  two  or  three  days'  journey 
south-west  of  the  city  of  the  Caliphs.  When  a 
score  of  years  ago  the  Shah  of  Persia  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Kerbela,  tb^*  road  was  put  in  good  order. 


bridges  were  built,  bogs  were  drained,  rocks  were 
removed,  and  down  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
Zagros  mountains,  where  the  plateau  suddenly 
falls  away  to  the  low  valleys  which  run  out  to  the 
Mesopotamia  prairies,  a  good  “  switch  back  ”  road 
was  constructed,  protected  by  stone  walls.  Traces 
of  this  beneficent  wall  remain,  but  nothing  has 
been,  done  for  the  great  highway  since.  In  the 
winter  the  mountain  sections  are  like  slippery 
precipices,  and  the  plains  great  bogs ;  but  though 
trade  has  multiplied  many  fold,  and  the  cost  of  a 
good  road  would  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  nothing  is 
done.  With  that  shameless  and  contemptible  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  existing  conditions,  which  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  fatalism  of  Islam,  traders,  pilgrims 
and  chavadors,  who  are  the  freight  carriers,  resign 
themselves  to  the  facts.  “This  is  Persia,"  they 
say,  or  “  this  is  Turkey  ;  what  is  the  use  ?" 

On  the  Persian  side  of  the  border,  the  caravan¬ 
serais  have  in  the  main  fallen  into  ruins.  In  many 
places  there  were  once  durable  brick  inns.  Shah 
Abbas  in  his  day  built  so  many  that  every  stone  or 
brick  caravanserai  is  attributed  to  him.  From 
Kasr-i-Shirin  to  Meshed — or  right  across  Persia — 
tradition  says  he  planted  a  line  of  caravanserais  to 
facilitate  travel  trade.  In  Turkey  the  khans  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  capacious,  with  large  open  squares  in 
the  centre,  around  which  the  brick  stables  are  built, 
with  arched  recesses  in  the  ponderous  walls,  open 
in  front  for  the  travelers.  But  in  Persia,  on  the 
Corpse  road,  and  on  most  of  the  roads,  horses  and 
men  share  the  stables  and  houses  of  the  villagers. 
West  of  the  Elvend  mountains,  which  iise_likea 
•grtAV -nrt^uci5iA’‘Hama(ian,  cue  Cmintry^is  all 
Kurdish,  and  with  Kurdish  houses  and  fare  the 
Corpse  road  wayfarer  must  be  content.  It  is  a  low 
scale  of  life.  In  many  houses  animals  and  people 
live  near  together,  and  in  almost  all  they  enter  by 
the  same  door.  The  woman  with  the  familiar  spirit 
whom  Saul  consulted  at  Endor,  and  who  “had 
with  her  a  calf  in  the  house”  has  her  parallel  in 
most  Kurdish  women.  West  of  Kermanshah  life 
falls  lower  and  lower  to  the  border.  At  Sarpul, 
on  the  site  of  Plolwan— one  of  the  great  Persian 
cities  in  the  days  of  the  Arab  conquest — the  best 
room  we  could  find,  an  earth  structure  with  reed 
walls,  plastered  with  one  coating  of  mud,  was  the 
vestibule  to  an  inner  and  darker  room  occupied  by 
a  cow,  a  calf  and  a  donkey,  who  got  air  and  light 
through  our  room,  and  passed  to  and  fro  through  it. 
In  many  houses  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  donkeys 
had  separate,  unlighted  rooms,  while  the  family  or 
families  lived  on  earth  platforms  a  foot  high  in  dif¬ 
ferent  corners  of  the  large  room,  lighted  only 
through  the  door,  and  passed  through  by  all  the 
animals  going  in  and  out.  The  furniture  of  most 
of  these  houses  is  of  earth.  Flour,  wheat  and  oil 
are  kept  in  earthenware  pots,  often  of  great  size, 
and  unburned.  At  Sarpul,  where  there  is  little 
snow  or  frost,  the  grain  is  put  in  a  bale  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  snow  until  needed.  The 
house  yards  are  sometimes  honeycombed  with  the 
barley  pits,  where  they  are  not  bogged  with  mud. 
On  the  Turkish  side  of  the  border  the  people  dress 
better,  and  live  in  more  respectable  houses.  There 
are  oranges,  dates  and  vegetables  to  be  bought.  All 
the  buildings  are  of  better  character.  If  the  road 
ran  through  the  Arab  villages  of  the  plain,  as  it  does 
west  of  Bagdad,  life  would  fall  lower  still.  “  When 
you  go  there,"  said  one  of  the  Persians  with  us, 
“you  go  under  the  earth.” 

The  mighty  past  has  left  its  monuments  on  the 
Corpse  road.  At  Kangaver  are  the  ruins  of  the 
great  temple  of  Minerva,  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in¬ 
troduces  in  his  story  of  “  The  Other  Wise  Man.  " 
At  Salevah  there  is  a  cave  cut  into  the  face  of  a 
stone  mountain,  up  which  we  were  drawn  with 
ropes,  that  we  might  enter  this  sepulchre  of  some 
unremembered  king.  Above  the  squalid  little 
village  of  Besitun,  called  Baghistan  on  some  maps, 
in  a  recess  in  the  great  craggy  peak  is  the  famous 
inscription  of  Darius,  showing  the  gigantic  fig¬ 
ure  of  Darius  with  his  servant  and  armor  bearer, 
preceded  by  a  chain  of  courtiers  and  recording  the 


conqueror’s  achievements.  Near  Kermanshah  is 
the  Tagh  Bastan  commemorating  the  hunting  ex¬ 
ploits  of  a  Persian  monarch  of  smaller  mould  and  | 
a  much  later  time.  The  walls  and  mounds  of 
Holwan  cover  the  valley  about  Sarpul,  and  near  * 
Kasr  i-Shirin  the  buildings  of  the  later  Chosroes  lie  ' 
in  great  ruins,  but  better  preserving  than  aught 
else  on  the  Corpse  road  the  glory  of  those  days 
when 

There  was  a  palace  of  kings  ere  the  world  was  waxen  old.” 

For  miles  and  miles  the  great  brown  stone  walls 
which  shut  in  its  gardens  rim  over  valley  and  hill. 
But  the  strength  and  glory  of  those  old  times  are 
gone.  The  vandal  people  deface  the  inscriptions 
and  pillage  the  old  buildings  for  stone  which  they 
will  not  hew  for  themselves  and  brick  which  they 
will  not  burn.  In  the  Tagh-i-Bustan,  Fath  Ali  Shah 
the  present  Shah’s  great  grandfather  has  a  gaudy 
painted  carving  of  himself,  with  his  long  beard,  his 
thin  waist,  and  several  of  his  multitudinous  sons. 
On  the  face  of  the  great  carvings  at  Bustan,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Alexander,  is  a  tasteless  carving  in 
Arabic,  made  at  the  time  of  the  Shah’s  visit  to 
Kerbela,  of  some  parasite  who  did  not  scruple  to 
spoil  the  mighty  virtues  of  the  world  conqueror. 
Modern  Persia,  having  never  done  one  great  thing 
contents  itself  with  obliterating  the  traces  of  its 
past  greatness. 

What  are  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  to  Kurds? 
They  would  barter  them  for  goats.  Low  as  their 
life  is,  however,  and  small  as  is  their  world,  the 
Kurds  have  qualities  of  which  the  urbane  Persians 
speak  with  respect  and  envy.  There  is  a  free  and 
ofceh'aloviLt,  - - 

has  its  hearth,  and  welcomes  friend  and  stranger  to 
it.  In  scores  of  Persian  villages  through  which  we 
have  passed  I  have  almost  never  seen  a  family 
group  gathered  in  a  home-like  way — the  children 
in  their  right  places,  and  that  playful  cheerfulness 
present  which  one  sees  in  many  Kurdish  homes. 
The  Persians  themselves  speak  of  it.  Yet  these 
Kurds  are  untouched  practically  by  the  gospel. 
Into  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  living  on  the 
Corpse  road  only  a  portion  of  our  gospel  has  been 
translated.  That  they  are  not  all  irrevocably  com¬ 
mitted  to  Islam  is  indicated  by  the  large  defection 
from  Islam  to  the  faith  of  the  Ali  Illahies,  a 
curious  sect  living  along  this  road,  at  Sabnah,  at 
Kerind,  and  to  the  north.  The  AH  Illahies  are  a 
distorted  vindication  of  Henry  Martyn.  They 
have  a  weak  faith,  some  say  no  faith,  in  the  Koran, 
and  regard  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  Ali,  Henry 
Martyn  and  David  Livingston  with  some  other  of 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets — as  divine  manifesta¬ 
tions.  When  Henry  Martyn  came  to  Persia  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  he  was  rejected  and 
reviled.  Now,  a  Moslem  sect  deifies  him.  We 
stayed  with  a  Sayid  at  Sabnah,  who  is  a  leader 
among  the  Ali  Illahies  of  his  town,  and  who 
refused  money  as  we  left,  saying,  “  We  are  the 
people  of  the  truth,  and  we  must  receive  freely  all 
the  people  of  God.”  But  some  said  he  had  other 
motives.  The  sacrament  of  the  Ali  Illahies  is  a 
form  of  fire  worship.  Their  dervishes  have  learned 
to  eat  it  (or  appear  to),  as  part  of  the  ceremony. 
A  fire  eating  dervish  is  not  a  [pleasant  spectacle, 
but  no  dervish  is. 

And  the  Corpse  road  is  full  of  dervishes.  They 
prey  upon  the  pilgrims.  Each  evening  at  the 
stopping  places  the  dervishes  go  about  from  house 
to  house  begging.  At  Mian  Tagh  one  came  singing 
with  ceaseless*  repetition,  “  O  pilgrim  friend,  give 
to  me,  give  to  me  !  So  make  your  pilgrimage 
blessed.  O,  my  soul !  O,  my  soul !"  At  Sarpul  a 
white-eyed,  erect  Arab  went  about  with  the  refrain, 
“  God  live^  ;  God  lives.  There  is  need  of  bread  ; 
there  is  need  of  tea  ;  there  is  need  of  sugar  ;  there 
is  need  of  wood.  Blessed  are  those  who  give. 
Peace  be  with  you  !”  He  was  followed  by  a  curious 
trio,  one  a  curly  haired  young  negro  ;  the  others, 
old,  thin-haired,  stooping  men — all  bare-headed, 
and  the  negro  carrying  a  great  gnarled  dervish’s 
club.  The  negro  was  a  dramatic  and  eloquent 
{Continued  on  pjsri  >ot.) 
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Points  and  Reminders. 


EDWARD  T.  BROMFIELD,  D.  D. 

Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  great  Children’s  Day  Festival. 

Mite  chests  will  only  be  sent  this  year  to  those 
schools  actually  ordering,  and  as  the  supply 
factured  is  limited  to  350*®°®  orders  should  be 
sent  in  early.  .  ,  ^  1 

Children’s  Day  is  the  central  festival  of  the 
On  many  grounds  it  is  the  most  important  of  all 
church  or  Sabbath  School  festivals.  To  keep  the 
day  well  and  heartily  on  the  plan  urged  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  approved  by  all  the  Synods 
and  Presbyteries  is  to  give  a  strong,  and  health^y 
impetus  to  every  department  of  church  and  Sab¬ 
bath-School  work. 

Why  should  any  Sabbath-School  or  church  re¬ 
fuse  to  observe  this  day  to  the  best  of  its  ability  ? 
There  may  possibly  be  some  reason  for  non- 
observance  here  and  there  which  is  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  our  Church  and  fraternal  fellowship 
with  one  another,  but  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any. 
The  poorest  little  out-of-the-way  Sabbath-school 
in  a  thinly  populated  territory  can  find  no  excuse 
except  indifference.  The  richest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  Sabbath-school  in  any  of  our  great  cities  can¬ 
not  justify  itself  in  standing  aloof  and  saying  that 
it  feels  no  interest  in  Children’s  Day. 

Children  are  children  everywhere— God  bless 
them  !  What  would  the  world  be  without  them  ? 
They  are  fast  growing  up  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  yet  childhood  never  dies  out. 
The  Church  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise  than 
put  its  very  best  thought  and  endeavor  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  children  and  youth.  The  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  spoken  out  on  this  subject.  The 
venerable  and  very  reverend  General  Assembly 
says,  as  emphatically  as  it  can  speak,  Let  all  our 
-hjA,.  .-u-*  "uuvuc  ""In  the-iace 

of  this  solemn  injunction  where  is  there  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  school  in  holding  back  ?  Can  it  deem 
itself  wiser  in  its  generation  than  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  recognize  in  the 
deliberate  utterances  of  the  Church— -except  in 
matters  of  conscience — the  call  of  providence  and 
duty?  A  cordial  response  to  such  fraternal  ap¬ 
peals,  though  it  may  mean  the  encountering  ot 
some  difficulty,  may  also  mean  participation  in 
unexpected  blessings. 

The  foregoing  remark  also  holds  good  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  offerings  to  be  taken  up  on  Children’s 
Day.  Look  at  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
They  designate  the  cause  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  asks  you  to  make  your  own  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Is  it  loyal  or  right  for  any  school  to  say 
“  No  ”  to  this  request.  Think  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  destitute  children  whom  the  Church 
takes  by  the  hand  every  year  and  leads  to  the 
Saviour  because  of  the  money  raised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  Children's  Day!  Your  school,  however 
small  and  poor,  can  send  some  offering  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  means,  as  a  pledge  of  love  and  sympathy. 
No  school,  large  or  small,  can  afford  to  pass  these 
destitute  children  by  and  pray  to  be  excused. 


Conference  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schoo| 
Missionaries. 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  missionaries  of  this  Board 
to  meet  annually  in  some  city  convenient  of  access, 
at  the  call  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Missionary 
Department,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification. 
The  fifth  of  these  conferences  was  held  last  Febru¬ 
ary  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  invitation*  of  the  First 
Church  of  that  city,  the  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Martin,  D.  D., 
pastor,  this  church  most  generously  and  hospitably 
providing  for  the  brethren  during  their  stay.  The 
meetings  began  on  the  23d  and  were  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  28th.  The  range  of  topics  discussed 
covered  both  the  educational  and  missionary 
features  of  Sabbath-school  work.  The  former  was 
represented  in  papers  upon  such  topics  as  Hymns 
and  Music  for  the  Primary  Department ;  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Sabbath-school  to  the  Church  ;  Child- 
-♦en’s  Day  and  Rallying  Day  ;  Home  Department 
Work ;  How  to  Establish  Normal  Classes  ;  How 


Sabbath-school  Missionaries  Can  Improve  Primary 
Class  Work.  Dr.  Worden,  the  Superintendent,  con¬ 
ducted  a  daily  Normal  Class.  The  missionary  work 
of  the  department  was  discussed  along  such  lines  as, 
The  Call  and  Enlargement  of  the  Sabbath-school 
Missionary  Force  ;  the  Missionary’s  Duties  under 
his  Commission  ;  Loyalty  to  and  Enthusiasm  for 
the  Work  ;  the  Missionary’s  Relation  to  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  and  Fresbyterial  Committees ;  Organization 
and  Visitation  Work  ;  How  to  Make  the  Work 
Permanent  ;  Distribution  of  Literature  ;  Evangel¬ 
istic  Work ;  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The 
Methods  of  Mission  Work  in  cities  and  Church 
Extension  in  cities  were  also  discussed.  The  Rev. 
Drs.  Geo.  E.  Martin,  F.  L.  Ferguson  and  S.  C. 
Palmer  of  St.  Louis,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer- 
oth,  of  the  St.  Louis  Evangel^  contributed  valu¬ 
able  papers.  Fifty-two  missionaries  out  of  the 
field  force  of  about  eighty  were  in  attendance, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  evening  these  distributed 
themselves  through  the  city  among  the  different 
churches,  each  bearing  his  message  and  his  story 
of  personal  experience  and  adventure  in  this  great 
work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Synodical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Home  Missions  in  Iowa,  also  addressed 
the  conference,  and  bore  earnest  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Missions. 
“I  DO  NOT  GO  ANYWHERE,”  he  Said,  “  BUT  I  FEEL 
THE  TOUCH,  INSPIRATION  AND  HELP  OF  THESE 

MEN,  and  our  Church  is  coming  to  regard  this  as 
her  initial  work.”  These  are  weighty  words  from 
such  a  source  and  should  be  pondered  by  every 
Presbyterian  and  friend  of  missions. 

The  good  effects  of  this  conference  will  long  be 
felt  not  only  by  the  missionary  brethren  themselves 
but  by  the  St.  Louis  churches. 


“Now  let  me  die ;  I  have  heard  the  Gospel  once 
more,”  were  the  words  which  lately  fell  from  the 


ilys’uf^a^oid  lady  iir  h.ui-fatnidrT. JiL  a -Sab--  camnrgnd-accomplwh 


school  Movement,”  from  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  cull  these  extracts.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
this  witness  was  entirely  unsolicited. 

“  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONARY  HARVESTER.” 

“About  nine  years  ago  our  Church  drove  this 
harvester  out  into  the  field  and  set  it  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Department  of  our 
Board.  We  were  not  the  first  to  do  this,  but  we 
are  in  it  now,  thank  God  !  What  are  the  results  ? 
Results  are  the  tests  of  value.  What  value  does 
this  agency  show  by  these  tests  ? 

“  First,  it  has  the  value  of  perfect  adaptation, 
both  to  the  work  and  to  the  workers. 

“  Second,  it  has  the  value  of'  action.  It  is 
prompt  and  loses  no  time.  The  great  demand  of 
our  farmers  is  for  a  harvester  that  will  gather  the 
crop  quickly  when  it  is  ripe.  The  old  sickle 
would  do  if  you  had  a  small  crop,  or  ages  of  time 
at  command,  but  here  is  a  work  that  demands  im¬ 
mediate  action.  My  observation  teaches  me  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  lost  in  planting  a 
Church  in  a  needy  locality  and  establishing  the 
formal  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there.  A  commit¬ 
tee  or  two  to  visit  the  field ;  a  report  to .  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  ;  a  petition  from  the  people  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  minister  ;  some  more  red  tape,  and 
perhaps  six  months,  (I  have  known  it  to  be  two 
years),  before  the  work  is  really  under  way.  But 
the  Sunday-school  Missionary  comes  along,  sees 
the  need  and  the  opportunity,  and  he  goes  to  work 
the  same  hour.  The  first  Sabbath  day  there  is  a 
meeting.  The  school  is  organized  and  begins  its 
blessed  work  at  once.  Here  is  an  instrument  that 
saves  time,  and,  best  of  all,  saves  the  perishing.  It 
has  the  value  of  action. 

“  ECONOMICAL.” 

“Third,  it  has  the  value  of  economy.  Our  en¬ 
gineers  want  the  locomotive  that  can  do  the  most 
work  with  the  least  fuel  at  the  least  cost.  Evan¬ 
gelization  costs.  How  can.  we  make  the  means  at 


bath-school  Mission  service  on  the  frontier.  For 
many  long,  toilsome  years  the  old  lady  had  not 
heard  one  word  about  salvation  or  joined  in  any  act 
of  public  worship.  Like  Simeon,  she  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  depart  from  the  world  in  peace  now 
that  she  had  heard  the  glad  news. 

Our  missionary  often  lights  upon  a  public  school 
teacher,  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who 
is  willing  to  superintend  a  Sabbath-school.  Some¬ 
times  the  neighborhood  is  isolated  and  the  com¬ 
munity  Godless,  and  it  requires  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  stand  up  for  Christ.  There  are  young 
women  occupying  this  position  whose  services  are 
the  means  of  keeping  the  flame  of  piety  alive  and 
of  leading  many  children  to  Christ. 

“  The  Synodical  Sabbath-school  missionary,  in 
addition  to  co-operating  with  the  Presbyterial 
missionaries  in  their  respective  fields,  must  himself 
take  special  pains  to  search  among  the  highways 
and  hedges  for  needy  places  where  Sabbath-schools 
can  be  organized.”  So  writes  Mr.  Joseph  Brown 
from  Wisconsin,  and  gives  instances  to  the  point, 
showing  the  results  of  such  seeking.  In  one  such 
place,  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  found  six  noble  women  who  were 
willing  to  do  their  best  to  carry  on  a  Sabbath 
school.  In  another  the  audience  at  his  services 
far  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  great  spiritual 
success  followed  the  organization  of  the  school. 
Thus  the  Synodical  Missionary  keeps  his  hand 
in,  and  proves  his  title  to  leadership  in  this  glorious 
work. 


An  Iowa  Pastor’s  Testimony. 


JAMES  A.  WORDEN,  D.  D. 

There  are  few  men  more  capable  of  rendering  a 
reliable  opinion  concerning  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 
school  missions  than  Rev.  J.  C.  McClintock,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  He  possesses  not  only  a  judicial 
mind,  a  habit  of  close  observation  and  power  of 
careful  discrimination  and  conscientious  accuracy 
of  expression,  but  he  has  had  complete  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging. 

This  minister  has  written  a  paper  on  “  The 
Evangelistic  Value  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 


reach  more  people,  at  the  right  time,  with  the 
Gospel,  and  at  less  expense  I  have  failed  to  find  it. 
Most  of  the  work  is  freely  given  as  the  willing 
offering  of  Christian  love  for  souls,  the  fruit  of 
honest  desire  to  do  good. 

“  Friends,  if  we  want  to  get  good  value  for  our 
money,  let  us  put  it  into  Sabbath-school  Missionary 
Work. 

“highest  EFFICIENCY.” 

Fourth,  this  work  has  the  supreme  value  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  Let  a  feature  or  two  stand  out 
now  to  impress  the  fact. 

“I  know  one  of  our  missionaries  who  has 
organized  ten  new  schools  in  eight  months.  There 
have  been  ninety-four  professed  conversions  in 
connection  with  these  schools,  and  of  these,  sixty- 
one  have  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
twelve  with  other  churclies.  In  the  few  years  our 
Board  has  been  doing  this  work,  eighteen  schools 
on  the  average  have  been  organized  every  week, 
more  than  two  every  day,  or  eight  thousand^  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  in  all,  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  scholars  have  been  gathered  in. 
Thousands  have  been  hopefully  conveited  to 
Christ  and  the  seeds  of  heavenly  truth  planted, 
where  in  multiplied  thousands  of  cases,  fruit  shall 
yet  be  unto  eternal  life. 

“precious  fruit  to  the  church,” 

“  Look  at  another  fact :  Since  we  began  this 
movement,  eight  years  ago,  there  have  been  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  new 
churches  organized,  including  those  reported  from 
foreign  mission  fields.  Of  this  total,  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  have  grown  out 
of  our  Sabbath-school  missionary  work.  Brethren, 
this  tree  is  a  fruit  bearer.  It  bears"  precious  fruit, 
much  fruit,  and  herein  is  God  glorified. 

“summary.” 

“In  this  Sabbath-school  movement,  then,  there 
is  the  value  of  perfect  adaptation  to  a  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  work  of  evangelization,  of  untram¬ 
meled  quickness'^of  action,  of  unsurpassed  economy, 
and  of  marvellous  fruitfulness.  If  we  have  not 
understood  before,  it  is  time  we  now  awake  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  movement  we  have  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  of  all  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Church  for  the  evangelization  of  our  land.” 

Friends,  shall  we  not  regard  this  unsolicited  and 
weighty  testimony  of  one  of  our  most  honored 
pastors. 
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ever  saw.  One  boy  Las,  in  twenty  days,  learned 
to  read  simple  sentences  and  can  print  and  write 
in  a  legible  hand.  The  school  lasts  but  three 
hours  a  day  at  present,  and  six  days  out  of  the 
seven.  This  boy  studies  hard  the  whole  three 
hours,  which  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  beginner  to 
do.  Several  others  are  about  up  with  this  one,  and 
only  a  few  are  of  the  slow  order.  Some  of  them 
lead  in  prayer  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the 
school.  Most  of  them  can  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayei’,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  believe  the 
simple  gospel  truths  which  have  been  taught  them. 
I  have  never  heard  a  boy  or  a  man  gainsay,  ridi¬ 
cule  or  scorn  one  thing  which  we  have  said,  al¬ 
though  to  their  minds  most  of  the  Bible  stories 
are  clear  out  of  their  range  of  thinking. 

On  the  whole  the  school  work  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  we  all  feel  like  pushing  it  as  far  as  our 
limited  means  will  permit.  It  was  this  encourag¬ 
ing  turn  of  affairs  which  led  us  to  build  the  school 
house.  We  were  a  little  over  one  week  at  it,  and 
it  is  a  real  good  house,  as  Bulu  houses  go.  It  is 
16x24  feet,  with  a  high  roof.  For  seats  we  are 
having  medium  sized  logs  sawn  once  lengthwise, 
and  we  will  put  them  on  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground.  They  will  thus  be  very  firm  if  not  hand¬ 
some,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  carved 
mahogany. 

FRUITS  OP  THE  SOIL. 

The  people  are  making  gardens  again.  I  have 
planted  a  good  deal  and  am  rejoiced  to  see  the 
number  of  things  which  have  come  up,  for  all 
seeds  do  not  come'Up  here.  We  have  tomatoes 
which  were  planted  last  May  and  are  bearing  yet. 
‘They  have  taken  a  fresh  start  this  month.  We 
have  beans,  corn,  radishes,  beats, squashes,  etc.  On 
my  trip  last  May  I  found  some  rice  growing  at  a 
town  on  the  government  road,  where  it  had  been 
planted  as  a  test  by  the  officers.  I  was  told  to 
take  some  and  try  it.  It  is  up  and  doing  nicely, 
and-weJiope  it  will  do  -weH,  for  it  is  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  food  supply  of  any-  country  wliere  it  is 
grown.  The  oranges,  pawpaws  and  limes  are  also 
doing  well. 

HUNGRY  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  morning  services  and  the  afternoon  Sabbath 
school  are  well  attended  and  are  encouraging  in 
every  way.  These  are  a  hungry  people,  for  they 
sit  and  listen  to  the  Gospel  story  for  a  long  while, 
and  sometimes  ask  for  more.  They  want  to  hear 
more  of  Jesus,  that  wonderful  Son  of  God,  and  of 
His  love  to  them.  They  will  sit  for  hours  after 
the  services  and  listen  to  the  songs  and  the  guitar, 
and  will  beg  us  not  to  go.  They  are  delighted 
when  we  go  to  the  towns.  But  they  are  so  many 
and  we  are  so  few.  What  can  we  do  for  all  this 
starving  multitude  ? 
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figure,  who  said,  “God  will  give  ;  God  will  give 
which  he  explained  to  mean  that  God  had  given  to 
us,  but  we  would  not  turn  it  over  to  him  ;  which, 
indeed,  we  would  not  !  To  such  a  complete  nega¬ 
tion  of  all  godliness,  as  a  dirty,  idle,  ignorant 
whining  dervish  I  would  not  give  one  cent.  He  is 
Christ’s  representative  only  to  this  extent — that 
there  is  not  one  point  in  which  he  resembles 
Christ. 

The  Corpse  road  is  lined  with  graveyards. 
Everywhere  in  Persia  the  graveyards  are  built  on 
the  roads.  The  Vakil-i-dowleh,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  western  Persia,  told  me  these 
graves  were  put  on  the  highways  so  that  pilgrims 
passing  by  might  throw  a  little  dust  on  them,  or 
give  them  a  blessing;  that  from  every  village  some 
one  in  a  generation  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  so  that 
every  road  in  Persia  was  sure  to  be  traversed  by 
pilgrim’s  feet.  Often  the  graves  are  put  directly  in 
the  road,  or  the  road  strays  out  of  its  course  over 
to  graves  which  are  usually  unmarked,  and  not  to 
be  identified* 


Kermanshah  is  the  only  place  west  of  Hamadan, 
on  the  road  of  the  dead,  where  there  is  a  Christian 
worker,  until  Bagdad  is  reached.  At  Kerman¬ 
shah  a  young  Nestorian  and  his  mother  are  af 
work,  finding  an  open  door  among  the  Jews  and 
both  opposition  and  encouragement  among  Mos 
lems.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  with  them,  and  at 
tended  the  little  meeting  in  the  morning.  A  dozen 
Jews  sat  along  the  wall,  and  a  group  of  children 
listened  attentively.  As  I  spoke  to  the  Jews  of  the 
coming  day  when  this  great  race  would  recognize 
in  Jesus  their  Messiah  and  God,  several  interrupted 
and  said,  “We  do;  we  do.’’  One  old  man  rejoined, 
“I  believe  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  I  know  none 
better  than  He.”  At  the  close  they  asserted  that  of 
the  1,500  Jews  .in  Kermanshah  not  a  score  disbe¬ 
lieved  intellectually.  All  were  convinced  that  the 
Messiah  had  come  ;  that  Jesus  was  He.  “  But,” 
they. said,  “We  hold  back.  We  fear  to  confess. 
Who  will  marry  our  daughters?  How  shall  we 
live  ?  But  if  all  who  believed,  conferred  to¬ 
gether  their  difficulties  would  resolve  themselves. 
A  deputation  of  these  Jews  waited  afterward  to 
request  that  a  missionary  should  be  sent  to  their 
city ;  and  they  presented  the  next  day  before  we 
left,  a  formal  petition  signed  by  their  leading  men 
to  this  effect.  This  was  their  petition,  written  in 
Hebrew  and  Persian,  and  sealed  : 

“  It  is  petitioned  by  us.  From  the  time  we  first 
investigated  the  Torah,  we  have  been  convinced 
that  the  Lord  Christ  is  true,  and  that  Jesus  is  He, 
Continually  with  heart  and  soul  we  have  received 
Him.  Yet,  when  we  wish  to  go  to  the  Church 
which  has  been  opened  here,  we  must  go  in  secret. 
The  oppression  of  Islam  is  severe  upon  us.  On  this 
school,  too,  which  has  been  opened  here,  the  op¬ 
pression  has  rested.  Because  the  violence  of  Islam 
has  been  bitter  against  us  twenty  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  our  people  have  accepted  Islam.  And 
now  the  Moslems  say  to  us/ Why  dn  ynn  nnL 
accept  Islam  ?  Why  do  you  go  the  Christian  way  ?’ 
Every  day  they  make  charges  against  us  to  the 
government ;  and  they  threaten  to  bring  great 
destruction  upon  us.  We  desire,  therefore,  that 
from  among  holy  men  you  send  a  missionary  to  us 
that  he  may  defend  us  from  violence  and  evil.  So, 
we  being  at  peace  may  pray  for  you.  By  the  hand 
of  several  of  us  who  worship  the  Lord,  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  no  further  petition.” 

This  call  rests,  doubtless,  on  a  routine  three 
parts  political  to  one  part  religious.  The  Jews  of 
Kermanshah  desire  the  protection  against  wrong 
and  injustice,  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  everywhere  brings.  But  it  is  a  call  The 
Jews  elsewhere  are  hardened.  In  Hamadan  they 
are  now  indifferent.  In  Bagdad,  as  at  home,  they 
are  seculiarized,  more  by  their  present  world.  In 
Kermanshah  they  ask. 

After  all,  all  roads  here  are  roads  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  lie  beside  them.  The  dead  are  borne 
over  them  ;  and  the  living  on  them  and  beside 
them  are  dead.  Into  life  and  immortality  they 
wait  to  be  brought.  Mohammed  did  not  bring 
them  life.  His  system,  hardened  and  deadened, 
has  chained  them  fast  to  the  dead  past  and  to 
present  death.  And  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
content  to  have  it  so.  The  Moslem  missionary 
problem  she  has  evaded  and  ignored.  Why  should 
not  our  day  be  the  day  when  men — who,  fearing 
God,  have  nothing  else  to  fear,  neither  Mullah, 
Mujtahid,  Shah  nor  Sultan — should  rise  up  in 
joyous  obedience,  and  in  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
sacrifice  of  the  Crusaders,  and  make  the  “  roads  of 
death  ”  the  highways  ot  life,  on  which  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  walk  and  are  glad  ? 

R0BF.RT  E.  Speer. 


The  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee,  in  charge  of  Hoshy- 
arpore  Station,  Lodiana  Mission,  reports  several 
baptisms  among  the  upper  classes,  and  also  of  the 
low  castes  86  men  and  14  women,  being  the  largest 
number  baptized  during  any  one  year  in  its  history. 
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Rev.  Wm,  C.  Roberts,  D.  D. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  Board’s  Financial  Condition. 


Tliough  the  fiscal  year  has  ended  and  the  books 
have  been  closed,  yet  the  final  account  cannot 
for  some  days  be  made  up  so  as  to  show  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  the  Board.  Our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  all  the  mis 
sionaries,  if  they  have  sent  to  the  Secretaries  their 
reports,  have  been  paid  to  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year,  April  ist,  1897.  If  any  have  not  re 
ceived  what  is  due  them  it  has  been  owing  to  their 
failure  in  sending  in  their  reports.  In  addition  to 
this,  about  two-thirds  of  the  $300,000  debt  re¬ 
ported  to  the  last  Assembly  has  been  cancelled. 
Such  an  exhibit  in  hard  times  ought  to  cause  the 
whole  Church  to  rejoice  and  bless  God. 


The.  Work  Maintained. 


Our  missionaries  write  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  reduction  made  by  the  Board  during  the  past 
three  years  the  work  has  not  suffered  to  any  great 
extent.  Many  fields  have  had  to  be  consolidated 
and  now  and  then  one  missionary  is  compelled  to 
do  the  work  of  two  or  three.  Quite  a  number 
have  been  forced  either  to  seek  other  fields  or  to 
enter  upon  other  work.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  working  on  reduced  salaries,  which 
have  not  been  promptly  paid  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  their  churches.  Many  have  suffered  much, 
but  still  the  work  has  kept  on. 

The  Work  Not  Extended. 


Home  Mission  Work  Goes  On. 


^  The  past  three  years  have  been  so  overshadowed 
'  by  the  “debt”  and  the  “reduction  of  appropria- 
'  tions  ”  that  many  letters  received  from  the  workers 
'  have  been  depressing.  But  since  the  Board, 
through  the  generous  gifts  of  the  churches,  has 
felt  able  to  extend  the  agreements  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  hearts  of  our  self-denying  missionaries 
have  been  made  so  glad  that  not  only  they  and  their 
families  but  the  people  to  whom  they  minister  have 
broken  forth  into  glad  doxologies.  Below 
will  be  found  a  few  specimens;  “That  inno- 
,  cent  looking  but  wonderfully  significant  postal,’’ 
writes  one,  “arrived  last  evening.  Cold  print 
^  never  had  a  more  warming  effect.  And  the  beauty 
of  it  is — judging  from  the  form  of  the  announce- 
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■  been  made  happy  by  a  similar  communication  from 
you.  The  Lord  be  praised  that  this  has  been  made 
possible  L”  “Accept  our  hearty  thanks,”  writes 
.  another,  “for  granting  us  an  extension  of  our 
agreeement.  We  sing,  ‘Praise  God  from  Whom  all 
.  Blessings  Flow,’  in  our  hearts,  not  so  much  because 
our  salary  is  secured,  as  that  the  good  work  begun 
,  may  continue,  for  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  precious 
souls  will  be  won  for  the  Master  and  our  Church 
be  established  and  built  up  with  true  believers  in 
this  valley.” 

“Yours  of  March  loth,”  writes  a  third,  “is  at 
hand.  I  thank  you  for  it  from  the  depth  of  my 
'  soul  It  has  lifted  a  heavy  burden  from  our  hearts. 
Now  we  can  go  on  with  full  assurance  of  success. 
Our  people  are  most  happy  to  know  that  the  grant 
has  been  extended,  May  God  bless  all  of  you  and 
all  the  work  of  the  Home  Board.” 

“  I  took  the  card  into  our  prayer  meeting,” 
writes  still  another,  “and  read  it  just  before  the 
'  close  and  an  elder  immediately  called  for  the 
Doxology  in  Long  Metre  which  was  heartily  sung. 


Though  the  work  carried  on  three  years  ago  has 
been  maintained,  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
no  new  work  has  been  undertaken  except  that  which 
the  missionaries  themselves  have  undertaken.  The 
glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  she  is  not 
only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  also  the  pioneer  in 
nearly  every  Christian  enterprise.  No  church  has 
a  better  record  for  aggressive  mission  work — 
both  in  this  and  in  foreign  lands.  Even  during 
the  past  three  years  the  want  of  support  has  not 
wholly  stopped,  but  badly  hindered,  the  work, 
Whilst  all  should  thank  God  for  what  has  been 
done,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  very  much 
more  has  not  been  accomplished. 


Prompt  Payments. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Church  during  the 
past  few  months  the  Board  has  been  able  to  pay 
the  missionaries  promptly.  This  is  in  such  marked 
contrast  with  the  experiences  of  last  autumn  and 
early  winter  that  the  Board  as  well  as  the  mission 
arfej  are  made  happy.  To  all  the  churches 
and  Stends  who  came  to  our  help  during  the 
past  winter  we  return  many  thanks.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  evi¬ 
dent  interest  which  the  whole  Church  has  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  welfare. 


Pressure  of  work  in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  in 
closing  the  books  for  the  fiscal  year  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  annual  report,  prevents  the  publication 
of  the  March  receipts  in  this  issue.  March  and 
April  acknowledgments  will  be  published  together. 


The  Last  Appeal. 

The  two  circulars  entitled  "The  Situation,”  and 
“The  Impending  Crisis,”  have  yielded  their  fruit 
in  enlarged  contributions  from  nearly  all  the 
churches  and  Societies,  the  Sunday-schools  and 
friends.  The  proposition  to  individuals  to  finish 
paying  the  debt  has  not  yet  yielded  its  final  results. 
■k”numDer  ot  individuals  have  pledged  eertam 
amounts  of  money  provided  the  whole  debt  is  can¬ 
celled  by  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  May. 
There  are  some  touching  things  connected  with 
this  that  we  cannot  withhold  from  the  readers  of 
the  Assembly  Herald.  Take  for  example  : 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  BOARD  DO  IN  SUCH  A  CASE  ? 

I  have  hitherto  been  too  modest  to  offer  any 
“  suggestions  ”  to  the  Board,  but  in  this  report  which 
I  will  not  send,  I  offered  a  thought,  because  I  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  it.  It  was  suggested 
to  me  by  a  very  instructive  experience.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  pastoral  call  at  one  of  those  homes  that 
always  heartily  welcome  the  minister,  and  to  which 
he  is  exceedingly  glad  to  go.  It  is  not  a  home  of 
elegance  and  luxury  and  pretension,  but  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  modest  of  our  village,  but 
it  is  the  home  of  an  elderly  couple  who  live  very 
near  to  God.  The  minister  is  always  helped 
by  a  pastoral  visit  there. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  house  one  evening  the  old 
lady  handed  me  thirty  dollars,  fifteen  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  same  sum  for  Home  Missions, 
looked  at  the  plain  appointments  of  the  home  and 
at  the  plainly  attired  old  pair,  tired  now  from  their 
day's  labor  (the  old  gentleman  had  just  returned 
from  the  church.  He  furnishes  fuel  and  oil  and 
does  the  janitor  work,  all  for  the  magnificent  (?) 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum).  I  remembered 
that  somehow  they  were  among  my  liberal  sup 
porters  and  thought  of  the  daily  self-sacrifice 
necessary  to  give  so  much  to  the  Lord.  As  I  went 
away  and  pondered  these  things,  I  found  I  had 
learned  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a 
better  lesson  than  a  “missionary  starving  to  death,” 
and  I  wished  that  others  might  share  it  with  me. 

The  question  arose,  what  would  hinder  its 
effectiveness  and  why  would  and  why  do  not  our 
million  members  immediately  pay  the  Board’s 
debts  and  furnish  needed  funds  to  prosecute  the 
work  ?  Why  do  not  I  myself  do  more  towards  that 
end  ?  Probably  for  several  reasons.  It  seems 
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is  entitled  “The  Issachar  of  Asia.”  It  is  an  apt 
characterization  of  the  patient  people  who,  like  a  strong 
ass  bending  between  burdens  (Gen.  49  :  14),  have  been 
alternately  invaded  and  harassed  by  the  two  stronger 
nations  on  either  side.  And  the  altered  language  of  the 
Revised  Version,  with  its  emphasis  on  Issachar’ s  disin¬ 
clination  to  service,  many  would  maintain  fits  the  Ko¬ 
reans  even  better  than  the  language  of  the  Kicg  James 
Version  : 

“  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 

Couching  down  between  the  sheepfolds  : 

And  he  saw  a  resting  place  that  it  was  good, 

And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 

And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear. 

And  became  a  servant  under  taskwork.” 

Subservient  to  others,  secluded  from  the  West,  curious 
in  his  ways,  the  Korean  has  been  held  in  low  esteem. 
The  general  view  of  him  and  his  country  which  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  United  States  man-of-war  Palos,  weary  of  his 
long  station  off  tlie  mud-flats  at  Chemulpo,  wrote,  years 
ago,  in  “The  Far-away  Land  of  Chosen,”  has  prevailed 
until  to-day  : 

“There's  a  singular  country  far  over  the  seas, 

Which  is  known  to  the  world  as  Korea, 

Where  there's  nothing  to  charm  and  nothing  to  please, 
“"AhcTof  cleanliness  not  an  idea",  ~ 

Where  a  lucid  description  of  persons  and  things 
Quite  baffles  the  readiest  pen, 

And  stirs  up  strange  qualms  in  the  poet  who  sings 
Of  that  far-away  land  of  Chosen.” 

But  though  weak,  base,  and  despised,  God  has  been 
at  work  among  the  Koreans, — the  same  God  who  from 
the  beginning  hath  chosen  “  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
that  he  might  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong, 
and  the  base  things  of  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
despised.”  And  he  has  been  developing  among  them 
characters  of  the  finest  fiber  and  the  most  genuine  love. 
Especially  in  central  and  northwestern  Korea,  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Kiung  Kei,  Whang  Hai,  and  Pyeng  Yang,  where 
the  China-Japan  war  plowed  up  the  emotions  and  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  missionaries’  sowing  of  the  good 
seed  of  the  gospel,  has  a  great  number  of  groups  of  ear¬ 
nest  Christians  sprung  up  ;  and,  as  in  the  persecutions 
that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen,  they  that  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  went  everpvhere  preaching  the  gospel, 
these  Korean  Cluistians  with  joy  and  singleness  of 
heart  are  spreading  everywhere  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  themselves  have  found. 

And  what  they  have  found,  and  how  truly  they  have 
found  it,  can  best  be  shown  by  their  own  life  stories.  I 
brought  home  from  Korea  a  bundle  of  them  which  they 
were  eager  to  write  out,  even  as  they  were  eager  daily  to 
tell  others  of  the  great  Saviour  and  Deliverer  of  whom 
tliey  had  learned.  One  is  the  story  of  Ye  Yung  Min,  a 
gentle,  cheerful  man,  of  unresting  energy,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  personal  worker  I  have  ever  met.  He 
went  with  us  on  a  week’s  tramp  across  the  country  to 
Seoul,  and  he  preached  Christ  to  every  soul  4ie  met. 
All  day  long  he  trudged  along  singing,  usually,  “  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus,” — in  Korean,  of  course, 
— until  he  overtook  another  traveler,  when  he  would  at 
once  begin,  “Friend,  will  you  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ?”  After  the  weary  journey  of  the  day,  when  we 
were  lying  on  our  beds  in  tne  open  air  of  the  village 
street,  in  the  sultry  nights  of  August,  we  would  see  him 
in  the  moonlight  squatting  on  his  heels,  Korean  fashion, 
with  a  circle  of  listeners  around  Irim  to  whom  he  tired 
not  of  speaking  of  the  guilt  of  human  sin  and  the  pre- 
ciousncss  and  power  of  his  Redeemer.  This  was  Ye’s 
testimony  : 
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WHY  CHMSTIANITY  APPEALS  TO 
THE  JAPANESE. 

On  tbe  Inland  Ska,  July  28, 1897. 

While  in  Tokyo  I  met  two  gromps  of  Japanese 
Christians.  One  was  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  main  strong, 
clear-minded,  well  read,  intelligent  men.  The 
other  was  made  up  of  women,  old  and  young, 
who  had  not  read  much  except  the  Bible,  but 
who  knew  their  own  hearts  and  the  hearts  of 
others.  To  each  of  these  groups  I  put  this  ques¬ 
tion,  What  was  it  in  Christianity  which  ied  you 
to  accept  it  ? 

These  were  the  answers  of  the  mens  No,  1,  “It 
was  not  from  any  deep  sense  of  guilt,  but  from 
the  sense  of  dependence  snd^ol  need  of  restful- 
ness.  This  feeling  -was  far  stronger  with  ua 
than  any  feeling  of  need  for  puriScation  of  con¬ 
science.  This  IS  the  experience  of  many.  The 
want  of  a  sense  of  ain  and  its  guilt  is  a  real 
defect  in  our  spiritual  life.  No.  2,  “This  ia 
true.  The  saase  of  sin  comes  later  on.  Very 
few  come  into  the  church  from  any  idea  of  guilt 
or  fear  of  punishment.  Most  are  seeking  rest, 
something  to  tie  to.  Christianity  gives  them 
peace  and  assurance.  When  they  taste  more, 
they  know  and  iova  more.  And  as  they  go  on, 
the  bsase  of  guilt  and  danger  comes,  but  it  was 
cot  a  motive  at  the  outset. 

No.  3.  “The  virtues  which  Ghrisitanity  pro¬ 
motes  attracted  us.  This  was  my  own  experience. 
No.  4.  “There  are  two  classes  of  Christians. 
One  class  comes  in  through  the  persuasion  of 
■friends,  the  influence  of  the  social  network,  and 
gradually  comas  to  know  sin.  This  was  ray  es- 
porience.  I  was  meotaily  convinced  of  my  sins, 
but  I  felt  no  grief  for  sin  until  later.  The 
second  class  is  made  up  of  the  unthinking 
people,  who  come  in  through  the  hope  of  getting 
some  thing  better  than  they  have.  They  think 
they  caiThever  be  worse  off  and  turn  la  'deip^r 
of  all  else  to  Christianity,  hoping  to  And  in  it 
some  relief,  either  for  this  life  or  for  hereafter. 

Of  these  four  men,  the  flrat  is  an  editor,  the 
second  a  pastor,  the  third  a  layman,  and  the 
fourth  a  pastor.  The  others  agreed  with  them. 
When  Joseph  Cook  was  here  some  years  ago,  ha 
asked  a  question  somewhat  similar  to  this,  of  a 
group  of  leading  Christians  and  carried  away 
the  impression  that  Christianity’s  assurance  of 
a  Tuture  life  had  drawn  many.  I  reminded  them 
of  this  and  asked  whether  the  cetraia  hope  of 
immortality  had  not  attracted  them.  “No,” 
said  No,  1,  “Mr,  Cook  misunderstood  us.  We 
•were  present  at  that  meeting.  We  were  content 
<with  this  present  life  and  wanted  no  more. 

“But  did  not  the  person  of  Christ  appeal  to 
you  at  all?”  I  asked.  “Yes,”  they  replied, 
^‘the  beauty  of  His  character  appealed  to  us, 
espaciaily  His  unselSehnegs.  Ws  were  not 
affected  by  His  humiltty,  for  humility  is  an 
artificial  thing  with  us  and  is  discounted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  There  are  no  words  in  which  to  es- 
ptase  the  ideas  of  Christ’s  humility  or  humilia¬ 
tion  save  terms  which  have  a  fixed  and  cere¬ 
monial  meaning,  not  highly  esteemed  by  the 
sincere.” 

“How  dees  it  come,”  I  inquired  “that  in  a 
Buddhist  land  you  turned  to  Christianity  for 
rest.  Buddha’s  doctrine  was  the  way  of  rest. 
Buddhism  fails  in  its  essence,  if  it  fails  in  this. 
Is  there  no  rest  in  it  ?”  “Yes,  ”  they  answered, 
^‘but  it  is  the  rest  of  Btagsation,  tending  down¬ 
wards.  Christ’s  rest  is  the  rest  of  a  living 
peace,  lifting  upwards.  The  priests  in  the 
temple,  sitting  still,  and  the  old  women  who 
worship  are  at  rest,  but  they  have  no  aspira¬ 
tion.  It  ia  etillness  without  uplift,  or  strength. 
Their  religion  is  indolence.” 

So  the  men  agreed  that  they  had  come  to 
■Christianity  for  moral  rest.  Oddly  enough  the 
main  seutimsnt  of  the  women  was  that  they  had 


come  for  mental  aessurance  and  yet  the  Intel- 
ectual  vigor  and  clearness  of  Ohristisnity  had 
influenced  the  men  far  more  than  their  brief 
answers  a'ckaowledged.  The  women,  however, 
whose  first  delightful  experience  of  large  intel¬ 
ligence  had  come  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
spoke  gratefully  of  it.  No.  Isaidi  “I  was  a 
devout  Buddhist  and  felt  that  I  was  saved  of 
Amida,  but  in  some  indefinite  way,  what  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  in  Ohrisianity  was  its  clear 
doctrine  of  atonement  and  salvation  through 
Christ.  When  I  became  a  Christian,  I  had  a 
'box  bought  from  a  priest  for  fifty  sen,  which 
was  to  gain  for  me  an  entrance  into  heaven.  To 
open  it  would  lot  loose  an  influence  which  would 
smite  me  blind.  After  my  conversion  I  decided 
to  open  this  and  make  a  trial.  If  it  did  me  no 
harm,  then  Christianity  would  be  sure.  If  not, 
then  it  would  be  only  another  disappointment. 

I  opened  the  box  and  found  a  long  strip  of  paper. 
Missions  have  done  much  for  our  land.  It  Is  a 
land  that  has  been  lost  in  idolatry,  and  it  ie  not 
yet  redeemed.”  No.  2  continued:  “Before  I 
was  a  Christian  I  used  to  wonder  what  mankind 
was  here  for.  Men  came  and  went,  but  what 
for  ?  My  parents  could  not  tell.  Then  my 
brother  became  an  evangelist  and  sect  me  a 
Bible.  When  my  father  died,  I  went  to  live 
with  my  brother  and  he  taught  ms.  It  was  a 
long  time  until  I  came  to  know  the  power  of 
Christ  to  save  from  the  power  of  sin,”  No.  3; 
“My  greatest  pleasure  was  to  go  to  lectures  and 
theatres.  I  worshiped  the  idols  I  saw,  though 
I  knew  there  were  unseen  gods. '  Then  I  went  to 
Christian  lectures  and  heard  there  was  only  one 
God.  I  could  not  understand  this.  Then  one 
of  the  Bible  women  taught  me  that  w©  were  all 
descended  from  Adam  and  I  determined  to  look 
around  and  see  whether  ail  was  one.  '  Sure 
enough,  I  found  that  all  men  had  two  bands, 
two  eyes,  etc.,  and  that  there  was  unity  every¬ 
where,  So  I  concluded  that  there  was  one  God. 
It  '^^ooiyjater  that  I  cam©  to  know  Christ.” 
"No.  4 :  “I  was  puzsled  by  seeing  just  people  in 
distress  and  evil  people  exalted.  ChriatiEcIty, 
with  its  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  explained 
this  to  me.”  No.  5:  “I  was  a  Buddhist,  with 
no  deep  knowledge  at  all,  only  knowing  that 
salvation  is  through  Buddha,  and  to  be  obtained 
by  repeating  ‘Nsmu  Amida  butsu,  ’  whose 
meaning  1  do  not  and  did  not  know,  over  and 
over.  To  cover  a  coffin  with  this  written  on 
paper  would  save.  My  husband  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  I  followed  him,  Christianity  showed 
mo  th©  way  of  salvation,  that  it  was  Christ. 
Amida  showed  m©  no  way.  Th©  deep  things  I 
learned  later.”  No.  6;  “I  was  both  a  Buddhist 
and  a  Shintoist,  and  disliked  Christianity  in¬ 
tensely  whan  I  first  heard  it.  My  family  was 
among  the  retainers  of  the  Takugawa®family, 
the  last  of  th©  Shoguns.  My  son  became  a 
Christian,  and  I  felt  I  must  cast  him  off.  He 
wished  to  go  to  the  theological  school  in  Tokyo 
and  I  agreed,  but  told  him  that  it  meant  separa¬ 
tion.  On  his  way  he  met  an  evangslist  and  told 
him  to  come  to  see  me.  He  did  and  his  conduct 
and  my  son’s  moved  me.  I  noticed  other  Chris¬ 
tians  also,  and  that  when  they  gave  up  drink 
they  were  reformed,  whileathose  who]  promised 
before  the  idols  soon  wenti^lback  to  their  drink 
again.  So  I  listened  the  more  to  the  evangelist. 
In  our  family  was  a  Shinto  priest  whoa©  conduct 
compared  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  Ohristians. 
Then  i  began  to  realise  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  must  ba  a  true'God.  So^^I^read  what 
my  son  sent  to  me  and'eame  out  into  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  No.  7:  “Prom  early  childhood  I  had 
no  use  for  religion.  Our^ideas  of  good  and  evil 
came  from  Confucianism.  That  was  good  which 
law  did  not  punish.  What  the  law*punished 
was  evil.  But  all  turned  on  whether  the  law 
found  you  out  or  not.  This^ssemed’to  me  un¬ 
just.  Yet  my  ideas  were^  indefinite.  I  was  a 
student  in  the  Yamaguchi  Normal  School.  In 
our  raagasines  were  articles  on  Christianity  and 


in  praise  of  Christian  schools.  These  interested 
me  and  one  Sunday  I  went  to  see  the  wife  of  the 
postmaster,  who  knew  something  about  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  asked  her  what  its  characteristic 
features  were.  She  told  me,  ‘Love  your  ene¬ 
mies.  ’  This  startled  me,  but  I  learned  little 
more  and  left  school  with  little  interest  in 
life.  But  I  learned  more  from  a  friend  of  my 
father’s.  Then  I  ran  away  from  home  to  escape 
persecution  and  a  marriage  I  dieliked,  but  all  is 
right  DOW,”  No.  8:  “I  was  an  orphan,  and  my 
Buddhist  and  Shintoist  relations  taught  me 
from  the  beginning  that  having  no  parents  to 
provide  for  me,  all  my  hope  was  in  the  gods. 
So  I  was  made  to  be  devout  toward  idols  from 
infancy,  but  there  was  none  of  my  heart  in  it. 
Then  my  cousin  became  a  Christian  and  tried 
to  persuade  me,  but  I  did  not  change.  I  wen^ 
to  a  woman’s  meeting  taught  by  a  missionary, 
where  wa  did  fancy  work.  There  1  hoard  of  a 
true  God.  I  had  been  taught  that  there  were 
many  gods  and  I  could  not  think  there  was  but 
one.  But  one  night  my  cousin  and  I  were  going 
home  together  and  he  showed  me  the  stare  and 
their  reflection  in  the  water  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  one  God  must  have  made  all  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens.  1  felt  the  truth  of  this 
and  went  on  from  it  to  Christ  and  His  salva¬ 
tion,  I  saw  that  men’s  hearts  were  evil  and 
needed  salvation  from  without  rather  than  Bud¬ 
dha’s  from  within.  And  this  salvation  was  in 
the  God  come  down  into  flesh,  ” 

There  are  deeply  suggestive  lessons  here  for 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines.  But  all 
that  such  stories  mean  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who,  working  among  these  people,  have 
watched  the  struggle  of  soul  and  mind  through 
which  they  have  passed  and  who  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  step  cf  the  struggle.  “Humph!” 
says  the  old  German  forest  commissioner  pro¬ 
foundly  in  “In  theRukh,  ”  “I  work  miraeies,und 
dey  come  off.”  But  the  miracles  of  the  jungle 
and  the  forest  are  as  nothing  compared  to  Che 
miracles  of  transformation  of  character  and 
spirit  and  being  in  which  the  diverse  operations 
cf  th©  Spirit  of  God  manifest  themselves  under 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary.  The  miracles  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stand  ever  before  him  as 
vindication  of  th©  miracles  of  the  first 
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BEV.  Ce ARLES  A.  EVANS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Alexander  Evans— see  first 
page — is  one  of  the  younger  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  of  Rochester,  and  the  son  of  a  worthy  min¬ 
ister,  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  H© 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  Calvary  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Rochester,  in  the  summer  of 
1892,  five  years  since.  Since  that  time  nearly 
two  hundred  members  have  been  added  to  th© 
roll  of  the  church,  Th©  church  edifice  web  much 
enlarged,  in  fact,  rebuilt  and  refurnishgd  in 
1894,  when  also  a  new  pipe  organ  of  exquisite 
tone  was  erected.  It  ie  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Farrar.  The  pastor’s  labors  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  active  board  of  ©idors,  consisting 
of  Franklin  S.  Stebbins,  Thomas  Oliver,  Prank 
T.  Skinner,  John  McNeill,  Henry  Kaliusch, 
and  George  Kinzel,  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that 
since  Mr.  Evans  became  pastor,  th©  bonds  of 
union  and  sympathy  have  been  much  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  church  has  prospered  in  all  its 
aetivities.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
th©  Lord’s  vineyard  and  a  successful  pastor- 
The  future  of  Calvary  bide  fair  to  be  very  pros, 
psrouo,  and  that  in  the  best  and  highest  sense. 


Adams  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  has  been  undergoing  some  changes,  ren¬ 
dering  it  still  more  attractive  and  commodious 
as  an  audience-room  and  for  the  purposes  ct  the 
Seminary.  Prof.  Marvin  E.  Vincent  is  expected 
to  giv©  the  address  at  th©  beginning  of  the  see- 
sions,  Wednesday,  September  22d, 
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PEOPLE  WHO  HELP  OTHEES, 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  B.  D. 

UaefolDSSS  is  the  true  measure cf  living.  Our 
Lord  made  fruit  the  test  of  a  disciple.  Fruit  is 
something  which  the  tree  bears  to  feed  men’s 
hunger.  In  discipieship,  then,  fruit  is  some¬ 
thing  that  grows  upon  our  life  which  others  may 
take  and  feed  upon.  It  is  anything  in  ua  or  that 
we  do  which  does  good  to  others,  which  helps 
them.  A  fruitful  Christian  life  is  one  that  is  a 
blessing  to  men,  one  that  is  useful  and  fuEl  of 
good  influence.  No  one  wishes  a  tree  to  be 
covered  with  fruit  merely  to  make  a  flne  appear¬ 
ance;  the  object  of  fruitfulness  is  to  satisfy 
mens’  need  and  hunger.  Our  Lord  does  not  ask 
us  to  have  a  life  full  of  fruit  merely  to  realize  a 
certain  standard  of  spiritual  completeness.  He 
does  not  want  marble  statues,  however  perfect 
they  may  be  in  their  cold  whiteness.  Moral  ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  character  merely,  however  fault 
less  it  may  be.  The  stern  old  Puritan  was  right 
when,  finding  the  silver  images  standing  in  dusty 
niches  and  learning  that  they  were  the  twelve 
Apostles,  he  directed  that  they  should  be  taken 
down,  coined  and  sent  out  to  do  good,  like  their 
Master.  Charles  Kingsley  said:  “We  become 
like  God  only  as  we  become  of  use.” 

Fruit,  therefore,  is  usefulness.  We  are  fruit¬ 
ful  when  our  life  in  some  way  feeds  others,  when 
we  are  personally  helpful.  It  may  be  by  our 
words.  Th"  ministry  of  good  words  is  wonder¬ 
ful  He  who  writes  a  book  full  of  living,  helpful 
thoughts,  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  or  the  hungry  hearted,  carrying  inspira¬ 
tion,  cheer,  comfort  or  light,  does  a  service 
whose  value  never  can  be  estimated.  He  who 
uses  his  gift  of  speech  to  utter  brave,  helpful, 
encouraging,  stimulatijjg  words  wherever  he 
goes,  is  an  immeasurable  blessing  in  the  world. 
He  who  writes  timely  letters  to  those  who  need 
sympathy,  conaolation,  commendation,  cheer, 
wise  counsel,  a  thoughtful  word  of  any  kind, 
puts  a  secret  of  strength  into  many  a  spirit, 
feeds  as  witH  hidaon  'msnna  many  a  struggllr^ 
soul.  Ha  who  sends  a  few  flowers  to  a  sick 
room,  or  a  little  fruit  to  a  convalescent  friend,  or 
merely  calls  at  the  door  to  ask  after  a  neighbor 
who  is  too  ill  to  see  him,  or  remembers  the  poor 
in  some  practical  way,  or  is  kind  to  a  bereft  one, 
is  scattering  benedictions  whose  far-reaching 
influence  for  good  no  eye  can  trace. 

The  ministry  of  helpfulness,  as  a  rule,  is  one 
that  the  poor  can  render  as  well  as  the  rich. 
People  do  not  often  need  money— at  least  usually 
they  need  love  more  than  money.  It  is  better 
kindness  to  put  a  new  hope  into  a  discouraged 
man’s  heart  than  to  put  coin  into  his  pocket. 
Money  is  good  in  its  way,  but  compared  with 
the  divine  gifts  of  hope,  courage,  sympathy  and 
affection,  it  is  paltry  and  poor.  Ofttimes  money 
aid  hinders  more  than  it  helps.  It  may  make  a 
man’s  Ufa  a  little  easier  for  a  day,  but  it  is 
almost  sure  to  leave  the  recipient  less  courageous 
and  independent.  The  best  way  to  help  people, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  to  lighten  the  burden  for  them, 
but  to  put  new  strength  into  thoir  heart,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  carry  their  own  load.  That 
is  the  divine  way.  We  are  told  to  east  our  bur^ 
den  upon  the  Lord,  but  the  promise  is,  not  that 
the  Lord  will  carry  the  burden  for  us,  but  that 
Ha  will  strengthen  our  hearts  that  ws  may  bear 
it  ourselves. 

One  has  said :  “To  help  another  is  the  divinest 
privilege  one  can  have.  There  are  many  who 
help  us  in  mechanical  things;  there  are  few  who 
help  us  in  our  outside  duties;  there  are,  per¬ 
haps,  only  two  or  three  who  can  help  us  in  our 
most  sacred  sphere  of  inner  life.”  Yet  it  is  the 
latter  kind  of  help  that  is  most  valuable. 

Of  helpful  people  the  true  home  presents  the 
best  illustrations.  There  each  one  lives  for  the 
others,  not  merely  to  minister  in  material  ways 
and  in  service  of  affection,  but  to  promote  the 
growth  of  character  into  whatsoever  things  are 
^rue,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely.  A  true  hus¬ 


band  lives  to  be  helpful  in  all  ways  to  his  wife, 
make  her  happy,  to  brighten  the  path  for  her 
feet,  to  stimulate  her  spiritual  life,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  in  her  every  noble  aspiration.  A 
true  wife  is  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  blessing 
him  with  her  love  and  doing  him  good  and  net 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Parents  live  for 
their  children.  In  all  this  world  there  is  no 
nearer  approach  to  the  divine  helpfulness  than 
is  found  in  true  parental  love.  The  Jewish 
rabbis  said:  “God  couid  not  be  everywhere  and 
therefore  he  made  mothers,” 

Brothers  and  sisters  also  where  they  realize 
the  Christian  ideal  of  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  mutually  helpful  in  all  ways.  True 
brothers  shield  their  sisters,  protecting  them 
from  harm.  They  encourage  them  in  their 
education  and  in  all  their  culture  of  mind  and 
heart.  True  sisters  in  turn  are  their  brothers’ 
guardian  angels.  Many  a  young  man  owes  to  a 
sweet  and  gentle  sister  a  debt  he  can  never 
repay.  Hepeeiallj  to  older  sisters  are  the  brothers 
in  countless  homes  indebted.  Many  a  man, 
honored  in  the  world  and  occupying  a  place  of 
nfiuence  and  power,  owes  all  that  he  is  to  a 
sister,  perhaps  toe  much  forgotten  by  him,  worn 
and  wrinkled  now,  her  beauty  faded,  living 
lonely  and  solitary,  unwedded,  who  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  was  guardian  angel  to  him.  She 
freely  poured  cut  the  best  and  richest  of  her  life 
for  him  then,  giving  the  very  blood  of  her  veins 
that  he  might  have  more  life,  denying  herself 
even  needed  comforts  that  he,  her  heart’s  pride, 
might  have  books  and  might  be  educated  and 
fitted  for  successful  life.  Such  brothers  can 
never  honor  enough  the  sisters  who  have  made 
such  sacrifices  for  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  women  in  every  community 
whom  society  denominates  “old  maids.”  The 
world  ought  to  be  told  what  uncrowned  queens 
many  of  these  women  are,  what  undecorated 
heroines,  what  blessings  to  humanity,  what 
builders  of  homes,  what  servants  ol  others  and 
of-  Christ-  -Many  ol-tham  have  refused  worthy 
offers  of  marriage  that  they  might  stay  at  home 
to  toil  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  or  to  be 
the  shelter  and  comfort  of  parents  in  the  feebie- 
Esss  of  their  advancing  years.  Then  there  are 
many  more  who  have  freely  hidden  away  their 
own  heart-hunger  that  they  might  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  good  deeds  for  Christ  and  for  humanity. 
We  should  learn  to  honor  the  unmarried  women 
instead  of  decorating  their  names  with  unworthy 
epithets.  Many  of  them  are  the  true  heroines  of 
neighborhood  or  household,  the  real  sisters  of 
charity  of  the  communities  in'which  they  live. 
Those  who  sometimes  speak  lightly  or  flippantly 
of  them,  who  jest  and  sneer  at  their  spinster 
hood,  ought  to  uncover  their  head  before  them 
in  reverence  and  kies  the  hands,  perhaps 
wrinkled  now  and  shrivelled,  which  never  have 
been  clasped  in  marriage. 

There  is  an  Oriental  story  of  two  brothers, 
Ahmed  and  Omar.  Both  wished  to  perform  a 
deed  whose  memory  should  not  fail,  but  which, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  might  sound  their  name 
and  praises  far  abroad.  Omar,  with  wedge  and 
rope,  lifted  a  great  obelisk  on  its  base,  carving 
its  form  in  beautiful  devices  and  sculpturing 
many  a  strangejinacription  on  its  sides.  He  sot 
it  in  the  hot  desert  to  cope  with  Its  galea, 
Ahmed,  with  deeper  wisdom  and  truer  though 
sadder  heart,  digged  a  well  to  cheer  the  sandy 
waste  and  planted  about  it  tall  date-palms  to 
make  cool  shade  lor  the  thirsty  pilgrim  and  to 
shake  down  fruits  for  his  hunger. 

These  two  deeds  illustrate  two  ways  in  either 
of  which  W0  may  live,  W©  may  think  of  self 
and  worldly  success  and  fame,  living  to  make  a 
name  splendid  as  the  tall  ssalptured  obelisk,  but 
as  cold  and  useless  to  the  world.  Or  we  may 
make  our  life  like  a  well  in  the  desert,  with  cool 
shade  about  it,  to  give  drink  to  the  thirsty  and 
shelter  and  refreshment  to  the  weary  and  faint. 

I  Which  of  these  two  ways  of  living  is  the  more 
1  Ghrist-like,  it  is  easy  to  decide. 


YIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

After  the  Summer  Vacation— What? 

Vacation  being  ended,  many  are  returning  to 
their  homes  and  churches  with  new  plans,  with 
new  hopes,  and  with  the  ardent  desire  to  do  the 
best  work  o  their  lives.  These  things  are  true 
of  pastors  and  also,  we  trust,  of  church  mem¬ 
bers.  At  least,  “the  better  things”  of  th& 
Epistle  to  the  Thessaioniano  constitute  the  key 
to  the  outlook.  Y7hile  some  may  be  content  to 
go  on  in  “the  even  tenor”  of  their  ways,  many 
are  enquiring,  “What  more  can  I  do  for  tb© 
vineyard  than  I  have  done?”  Perhaps,  it  may 
not  be  esteemed  untimely  to  venture  a  few 

BUggesticEB. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  many  parishes,  w© 
discover  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble 
is  not  “the  hard  times”  or  ineligibility  of  loca¬ 
tion,  but  unworthy  members.  The  Gospel  net 
drawn  in  with  so  much  skill  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  “bad  fish”  not  a  few.  When  you  dis¬ 
criminate  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  ch'Jrchi 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  we  discern  among 
those  who  have  accepted  the  invitations  many 
unprofitable  servants.  The  mistake  lies  in  th© 
initiative.  Despite  probation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  examination  by  committee  or  Session  on  th© 
other,  the  reception  of  members  is  too  indis¬ 
criminate.  If  the  Methodist  itinerant  likes  t© 
renort  one  hundred  new  members  added  during 
the  conference  year,  the  Presbyterian  bishop  is 
equally  ambitious  to  produce  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly.  At  this  strategic  point 
the  devil  (or  somebody  else)  is  busy.  We  are 
easily  deceived.  What  we  would  believe  is  zeal 
for  God  is  zeal  for  numerals.  But  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Numerals  advances  Nemesis,  and  in  her 
hand  eh©  carries  a  scourge  of  scorpions. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  trouble  which  the  un¬ 
worthy  members  make  in  the  household  o!  faith 
that  I  refer,  but  to  the  alienation  from  the  church 
of  many  caused  by  their  presence  and  sometime© 
prominence.  A  certain  church  cannot  touch  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  workingmen,  becaus© 
the  most  prominent  and  petted  member  is  a 
capitalist  in  whose  honesty  and  humanity  they 
have  no  coBfidence.  “Pardon  me,”  I  said  to  a 
distinguished  professional  man,  one  who  exer 
cised  a  commanding  influencs'in  th©  city  whor© 
he  lived,  “but  please  tell  me  why  you  and  so 
many  men  like  you  do  not  attend  church.  ’  ’  This 
led  to  his  autobiography,  in  v/hich  was  revealed 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  round,  from  childhood’s 
devotion  to  the  church  to  only  an  annual  at¬ 
tendance  at  Easter-tido,  and  that  chiefly  because 

of  hie  love  for  children.  “But  if  Bishop - 

preached  in  my  city  I’d  try  to  go  every  Sunday. 
The  very  last  sermon  I  heard  him  deliver 
was  on©  hour  and  seventeen  minutes  long,  but 
it  seemed  only  twenty-five  minutes.  ”  He  had 
confidence  in  the  Bishop’s  character;  not  eeclu- 
sive,  exclusive  or  goodish.  but  a  thoroughly 
godly  man.  Besides  he  had  an  easy,  natural 
way  of  preaching  th^  Gospel,  which  seemed  ilk© 
a  father  talking  to  his  sons  and  treating  them, 
like  men.  The  two  rectors  now  exercising  their 
functions,  he  could  not  respect,  not  because  they 
were  not  smart  or  zealous  enough,  but  because 
of  what  he  had  seen  of  them  in  social  life.  And 


for  th©  men  in  the  pews  and  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  he  knew  too  much  about 
the  lives  of  some  of  them.  He  met  them  in  the 
clubs.  Besides  he  is  a  phyeicisn, 

in  a  certain  Presbytery  there  are  two  churches, 
one  of  which  received  sixty  rntrabers  and  the 
other  ten.  And  yet  the  stronger  of  the  two  in 
influence  for  good  in  the  community  is  the 
church  that  counted  only  tea  secessions.  It  is 
no  use  to  discuss  eliminations  and  discipline. 

Among  th©  obstacles,  the  parable  that  says, 
“Let  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  until 
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just  above  them,  and  the  laundrymen  were  busily  at 
work  beating  their  clothes  on  stones  just  below  the 
sewers.  At  the  burning  ghat  a  widow  brought  down 
her  husband  to  be  burned.  A  pile  of  wood  was  built  on 
which  the  body  was  laid,  and  more  wood  covered  it  out 
of  sight.  Then  the  sacred  fire  was  brought  down  by  the 
woman  from  a  temple  at  hand,  and  carried  around  and 
around  the  body.  Then  while  the  priest  was  completing 
the  work  of  kindling  the  pyre  which  the  widow  had  be¬ 
gun,  she  worshiped  in  the  edge  of  the  stream  and 
brought  water  in  her  hands,  which  she  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  pyre,  and  then  in  her  clean  white  garment 
stood  by  chanting  some  song  in  a  melancholy  way  while 
the  fire  rose.  Without  waiting  for  the  body  to  burn  she 
then  went  up  the  bank,  picked  up  a  turban,  which  may 
have  been  the  dead  man’s,  from  the  ground,  and  passed 
out  of  sight  into  one  of  the  temples.  Out  of  that  she 
went  into  the  misery  of  a  Hindu  widow’s  slavery.  An¬ 
other  body  barely  covered  lay  in  the  river,  while  the 
priests  or  their  servants  built  a  pyre  out  of  the  wood  of 
an  old  bullock  cart.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  it  was  a 
scanty  fire.  The  vultures  were  waiting  on  the  trees 
above  the  temple  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  to  feed  upon 
his  charred  body,  when  that  which  the  insufficient  pyre 
left  was  cast  into  the  sacred  river. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  vultures  choose  the  trees  by 
the  Nepaulese  Temple  for  their  waiting  place.  I  hope 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  the  temples  of 
religion  so  prostituted  by  loathsome  and  debasing 
imagery.  We  asked  the  priest  how  such  defilement 
could  be  justified.  “Oh.”  he  said;  “it  is  to  keep  the 
lightning  away  from  the  temple !”  I  wonder  that  a  pure 
God  has  not  long  ago  smitten  it  with  the  fires  of  his 
wrath.  I  could  understand  after  seeing  Benares  why  a 
talk  on  “Personal  Purity.”  which  I  afterward  made  to  ' 
a  “  mass  meeting  ”  of  students  at  Allahabad  so  angered 
some  of  them,  and  how  when  the  question  was  asked 
at  the  close,  “  Is  there  any  man  here  who  v/ould  like  to 
have  power  to  live  a  life  of  victory  and  purity  ?  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  cry  out  in  a  strong  voice,  “No,” 

Afterward  we  went  to  the  Monkey  Temple.  Monkeys 
are  not  worshiped  there.  They  are  only  kindly 
treated.  But  I  should  as  readily  worship  the  monkeys 
as  the  red  goddess  whose  mark  the  worshipers  placed 
on  their  foreheads.  A  “holy  man”  lives  near  the 
Monkey  Temple.  We  called  on  him,  but  when  we 
looked  on  the  naked  plumpness  of  the  ascetic  and  he 
produced  at  once  an  autograph  album  and  asked  us  to 
write  in  it  and  launched  out  into  a  trivial,  silly  conver- 
satioji,  we  left  in  disgust.  I  do  not  understand  when 
we  speak  of  God  as  a  holy  God  and  of  our  calling  as  a 
“holy  calling”  that  this  man’s  kind  of  holiness  is 
meant.  And  indeed  I  was  disappointed  in  the  fruits 
at  Benares.  I  had  hoped  to  see  at  least  earnest  men 
of  some  dignity  and  spiritual  bearing — men  who,  after 
light,  a  little  light,  were  looking  upward  toward  the 
glory.  I  saw  instead  men  feverish  for  backsheesh, 
“just  a  little  money.”  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  who  was  with  us,  explained  to  one  of 
them  the  way  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  -  We  were  standing 
near  one  of  the  idols  from  whom  they  sought  forgive¬ 
ness — if  indeed  they  did  seek  it.  “Yes,”  said  the  man ; 
“  but  you  ought  to  give  us  something.”  Their  bodies 
were  daubed  with  paint  or  rubbed  with  dust  so  that 
they  looked  like  lizards.  All  their  devotions  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  wanted  to  see  with  favorable  eyes,  mechan¬ 
ical,  material,  atheistic.  “Give  to  this  cow,  said  one 
ofthemtous.  “Why?”  asked  Mr.  Forman.  “Godis 
in  her,”  said  the  man  ;  and  the  reply  was  given  again 
when  we  asked  any  priest  about  his  idol.  But  such  pan¬ 
theism  instead  of  being  high  and  refined  ends  in  the 
grossest  and  most  atheistic  materialism.,  and  in  deifying 
each  man’s  own  lusts.  For  God  is  in  each  man.  His 
sins,  his  uncleanness,  his  acts,  are  all  God’s.  Why 
should  he  not  do  as  he  pleases?  Why  should  he  ask 
God  to  forgive  that  for  which  God  in  him  is  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  ? 

Benares  is  the  real  Hinduism  compressed  into  its 
essence.  There  is  a  better  Hinduism,  no  doubt.  But 
when  Hinduism  grows  much  better,  it  breaks  out  into 
skepticism  or  the  Somajes,  the  half-way  houses  between 
Hinduism  and  the  fuller  light.  How  hard  a  task  the 
missionaries  have  in  introducing  that  fuller  light  we 
were  able  to  understand  after  seeing  the  holy  city.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  judge  Hinduism  by  its  books 
rather  than  by  its  life.  We  would  rather  have  Chris¬ 
tianity  judged  so  in  some  lands.  But  in  the  case  of 
Hinduism  which  books?  There  are  books  as  bad  as  the 
present  life  regarding  which  Sir  Monier  Williams’ judg¬ 
ment  is  not  toe  harsh:  “I  verily  believe  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  most  of  the  Hindus  is  simple  demcnolatry.” 
Dr.  Nevius  believed — it  seems  to  me  the  juster  judgment 
— that  actual  Confucianism  and  actual  Hinduism  are  the 
work  of  God’s  enemy  and  not  of  God.  All  truth  is  of 
God,  but  no  error  is;  no  lie  is.  And  actual  Hinduism  is 
little  truth;  much  more  of  error  and  of  lie. 

This  is  not  the  account  that  Swami  Vivekananda  gave 
to  American  audiences  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindu 
people.  It  is  not  disproved  by  reference  to  the  “  mild 
and  peaceful  character”  of  the  people.  It  is  the  re- 
ligio  of  India  at  its  heart. 


Benares,  India, 
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‘  It  is  pleasant  to  know  the  subjective  thoughts  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  man  on  art;  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  impress  them 
upon  us  as  scientifically  founded  and  valid  knowledge  we 
must  decisively  repel  the  claim.  No  matter  whether  the 
inquiry  concerns  a  plant  or  a  work  of  art  it  must,  in  any 
instance,  be  objective.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  art  criticism  need  not  be  attacked;  but  if  it  would 
wear  the  lion’s  skin  of  science  it  should  see  that  the  skin 
covers  the  ears.” 

As  in  all  other  fields  of  sociology, if  we  are  to  attain  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  civilized  peoples  it 
will  be  after  we  have  investigated  the  nature  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  arts  of  savages.  Neither  history  nor 
archeology  is  able  to  give  the  information  sought,  so 
the  author  turns  to  the  ethnological  method.  It  is  this 
new  departure  which  gives  the  book  its  importance  and 
a  place  in  the  Anthropological  Series,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Beffinnings  of  Art,  then,  lie  with  the  primitive, 
the  hunting  peoples  in  whose  unsettled  life  no  fixed  so¬ 
cial  organization  can  be  built  up,  and  who  stand  nearer 
to  original  conditions  than  any  other.  Australians, 
“  who  stand  out  into  our  age  in  an  ethnological  respect 
like  the  remnant  of  a  long  sunken  world,”  the  miss- 
copies  of  the  Andaman  group,  the  Eskimo,  the  Aleuts 
and  the  Fuegians,  afford  living  material  for  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

As  a  result  of  this  pioneer  work,  collating  museum 
material  and  the  sketches  and  observations  of  travelers, 
the  author  finds  that  the  agreement  between  the  artistic 
works  of  the  rudest  and  of  the  most  cultivated  peoples 
is  evident.  The  three  principal  kinds  of  poetry  are  not 
marked  out  in  the  upward  development  from  some 
"undifferentiated  primeval  poetry,”  but  they  are 
already  present  in  the  lowest  stages.  The  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  primitive  peoples,  like  those  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  do  not  generally  proceed  from  purely  esthetic 
motives.  The  great  fundamental  principles  of  eu- 
rhythm,  symmetry,  contrast,  climax  and  harmony  are 
practiced  by  the  Australians  and  Eskimo  as  they  were 
by  the  Athenians  and  the  Florentines,  and  even  those 
detailswhich  are  commonly  considered  capricious  belong 
to  a  common  esthetic  stock; 

"Our  investigations  have  proved  what  esthetics  has 
hitherto  only  asserted;  that  there  are  for  the  human  race, 
at  least,  generally  effective  conditions  for  esthetic  pleasure 
and,  consequently,  valid  laws  of  artistic  creation,  .  .  . 

The  differences  between  primitive  and  higher  art  forms 
appear  to  be  more  of  a  quantitative  than  a  qualitative  sort. 
The  emotions  represented  in  primitive  art  are  narrow  and 
rude,  its  materials  are  scanty,  its  forms  are  poor  and 
coarsv,,  but  in  its  essential  motives,  means  and  aims,  the 
art  of  the  earliest  times  is  one  with  the  art  of  all  times.” 
Primitive  art  is  marked  by  a  uniformity  which  proves 
that  the  race  character  has  no  decisive  significance. 
This  uniform  character  common  t®  Australian  and  Es¬ 
kimo  points  to  a  uniform  cause  which  is  found  in  the 
method  of  securing  food.  The  lifelike  pictorial  and 
sculptured  representations  of  men  and  beasts  by  which 
the  hunting  peoples  are  distinguished,  present  them¬ 
selves  very  comprehensively  as  esthetic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  faculties  which  the  struggle  for  existence  nec- 
essarily’develops  to  high  perfection  among  them.  This 
observation  throws  light  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
Dordogne  finds  of  the  art  works  of  the  reindeer  period 
in  Southern  France,  including  the  beautiful  figure  of 
a  springing  reindeer  on  a  dagger  handle.  Primitive  art 
IS  of  practical  importance  to  the  hunting  peoples, 
through  the  reaction  of  ornamentation  upon  technical 
skill,  the  influence  of  personal  adornment  and  the 
dance  upon  sexual  selection,  the  power  of  poetry,  the 
dance  and  music  to  inspire  and  inflame  the  warrior- 
bulwarks  of  the  social  groups;  and  most  important  of 
all  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  social  bonds 
to  which  art  contributes;' 

"Thus  art  is  no  idle  play  but  an  indispensable  social 
function,  one  of  the  most  efficient  weapons  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  destined  to  be  richly  and  powerfully  devel¬ 
oped  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence.” 

The  sociological  standpoint  of  this  book  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  the  individual  influence  of  art  which 
the  author  meanwhile  does  not  regard  as  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  His  remark  that 

"  the  characters  which  indicate  that  an  individual  belongs 
to  a  particular  race  decide  nothing  as  to  his  appurtenancy  or 
adaptation  to  a  particular  form  of  culture,  ” 
with  its  side-light  on  the  Negro  question ;  his  practical 
suggestion  that  in  museums  costumes  and  ornaments 
should  be  put  on  a  background  of  the  color  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  race  which  creates  them;  the  way  in 
which  he  classes  heraldic  animals  of  Europeans  with 
Australian  kobong  beasts;  his  annihilation  of  the  pretty 
Swastika  theory  promulgated  in  the  Smithsonian  report 
and  elsewhere,  by  proving  that  geometrical  figures  are 
the  result  of  primitive  implements,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion;  his  discussion  of  the  Spencerian  and 
Darwinian  theories  of  the  origin  of  music;  these  are 
some  of  the  minor  points  which  give  interest  and  life  to 
the  book. 

Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  By  Prof. 

Fasquaie  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari. 

(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50.) 
This  is  a  superb  English  reproduction  of  Villari’s  new 
edition  of  his  standard  Life  of  Savonarola,  Th«  first 
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Religious  Intelligence. 

National  Unitarian  Conference. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches, 
called  the  National  Conference  to  order  at  Saratoga. 
September  21st,  with  these  words: 

“  Welcome  to  all  whose  faces  are  toward  the  light  and 
hearts  open  to  the  truth.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the 
divine  example  of  humanity  which  he  has  set  before  us  in 
his  Son;  we  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  love  of  country,  for 
the  love  of  friends,  for  the  love  of  those  he  has  taken  from 
life  unto  himself.” 

The  conference  is  held  biennially,  and  more  often  at 
Saratoga  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  from  the  churches  or  other  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations,  no  church  or  organization  being  allowed 
more  than  three.  The  constitution  declares  that  ”  these 
churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with-  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.”  But  it  is 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  constitution  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authoritative  test,  and  a  cordial  invitation 
to  “our  working  fellowship”  is  given  to  any  who, 

“  while  differing  from  us  in  belief  are  in  general  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  communion  service 
was  held,  after  which  President  Hoar  delivered  his 
opening  address,  the  first  words  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted.  Senator  Hoar  went  on  to  say  that  what 
is  called  for  is  a  contribution  of  old-fashioned  Christian 
zeal;  the  denomination  had  settled  upon  a  platform, 
and  the  question  now  was  what  was  it  going  to  do.  He 
trusted  that  the  platform  would  be  adhered  to  and  that 
something  would  be  done.  There  was  also  needed  a 
contribution  of  liberality;  there  were  some  who  were 
liberal  when  they  opened  their  mouths  but  were  not  lib¬ 
eral  with  the  pocket.  The  sixteen  Congregational 
churches  of  his  own  city  of  Worcester  contributed  more 
for  their  own  missionary  objects  than  all  the  Unitarian 
churches.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  ministers  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  did 
less  literary  and  scholarly  work  and  more  parish  work. 
Ministers  should  insist  upon  practical  and  ethical  sub¬ 
jects,  deal  less  with  criticism  and  more  with  conduct. 

He  thought  that  ministers  of  all  denominations  laid  less 
stress  now  than  they  used  to  on  practical  righteousness. 

The  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  ad  interun  executive 
committee,  reported  through  its  chairman,  the  Rev.  .. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  who  indicated  what  the  program  of 
the  Conference  was  to  be.  He  said  there  were  many 
demands  for  aid  in  organizing  new  churches  which  had 
to  be  refused.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  increase 
of  Unitarian  Churches  was  the  spread  of  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trine  in  other  churches.  While  rejoicing  in  the  spread 
of  Unitarian  ideas,  we  must,  he  said,”  protest  for  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty;  too  many  remain  in  churches  whose 
doctrines  they  repudiate.”  A  closer  organization  was 
one  of  the  necessities  for  the  Unitarians;  they  must  or¬ 
ganize  for  liberty.  Considerable  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  educating  the  children  in  religion  and 
forming  them  into  confirmation  classes  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  forward  into  the  Church. 

The  evening  session  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
our  young  people.  The  speakers  held  that  the  religious 
life  is  the  only  complete  life  and  is  to  be  formed  by  the 
education  of  character.  The  constituent  elements  of  re¬ 
ligion  are,  first,  reverence;  second,  conviction  of  the  mor¬ 
al  order  of  the  world  for  the  direction  of  life;  third,  the 
moral  energy  of  the  world  for  the  inspiration  of  life. 
One  of  the  speakers,  the  Rrv.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  de¬ 
clared  that  ”  whatever  other  things  the  Evangelical  de¬ 
nominations  are  doing,  no  one  will  mainttiin  that  they 
are  pledged  to  a  search  for  truth.”  He  referred  to 
cases  of  the  persecution  of  Arius,  of  Bruno  and  Galileo 
of  Seivetus  and  Zwingli,  and  to  the  more  modern  in¬ 
stances  of  the  trial  of  Professor  Briggs  and  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  Howard  McQueary. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  was 
occupied  mainly  in  discussions  of  questions  of  theology 
and  biblical  criticism.  Dr.  John  W.  Chadwick,  in 
speaking  of  theology  in  relation  to  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  said  that  between  the  ”  philosophical  Christ  and 
the  historical  Jesus  there  is  such  a  gulf  as  does  not 
yawn  between  our  homely  planet  and  the  furthest  star.” 
He  contended  that  the  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
Christ  involves  an  atheistic  element;  it  eliminates  God 
from  history  in  order  to  justify  the  supernatural  claims 
that  are  made  for  Jesus,  In  a  paper  on  the  points  of 
contact  and  difference  between  Unitarianism  and  the 
new  orthodoxy,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  declared  that 
the  new  orthodoxy  is  substantially  the  same  system  of 
religious  philosophy  as  the  Unitarians  hold.  It  has 
eliminated  the  Devil,  the  fall  of  man,  and  similar  fea¬ 
tures  from  the  medieval  scheme;  but  it  differs  from 
Unitarianism  in  holding  to  the  old  idea  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  unique  and  exceptional  life  of  Jesus. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  largely  given 
to  matters  of  business,  It  was  decided  ^ 

committee  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bpolcs  by 
ablest  liberal  and  scholars  upon  ^he  piajp 
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The  President  of  the  Congress,  Herr  Bacham.  said  in 
his  closing  address  that  the  demand  for  the  return  of 
religious  orders  must  be  kept  up  until  it  is  fully  com" 
plied  with.  There  are  still  some  provinces  from, which 
they  are  excluded.  Mecklenburg  closes  its  territory  to 
all  orders:  Prussia  excludes  from  her  primary  schools 
teaching  Sisters  and  Sisters  of  Mercy:  the  Empire  still 
excludes  the  Jesuits  while  it  admits  the  Signorists. 
Catholics  make  no  difference  between  their  orders,  and 
the  Government  should  not. 


Missions. 

Hinduism  In  Its  Holy  City. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  SPEER, 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  religion  of  India  is  as  complex,  as  jungle-like  as 
its  races  and  its  languages.  To  speak  of  the  country 
as  a  unit  in  any  of  these  regards  is  delusive.  And  yet 
the  races  and  the  languages  of  India  are  obviously  di¬ 
verse  and  multiform,  while  the  religion  is  uniformly 
Hinduism,  saving  substantially  only  the  50,000,000  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Under  cover  of  the  common  name  and 
some  common  ideas,  however,  anything  can  be  and  is 
Hinduism.  Swam!  Vivekananda  can  live  an  indulgent 
life  and  profess  a  Vedantic  faith  that  smiles  at  the  real 
Hinduism  of  the  people  as  superstition  and  still  call 
himself  a  good  Hindu,  as  good  as  the  villager  who  car¬ 
ries  out  his  offerings  of  flowers  and  lays  them  down  at 
the  village  shrine,  or  as  the  Punjabi  whose  religion 
consists  in  the  worship  of  devils  and  graves.  Every 
form  of  religion  that  is  not  an  assertion  of  exclusive 
truth  and  an  indictment  of  too  much  evil  can  find  shelter 
in  the  hospitable,  absorbing  arms  of  the  adaptive  and 
plastic  Hindu  faith. 

But  the  real  religion  of  the  land  is  idolatry,  hideous 
and  repulsive  idolatry.  It  is  a  great  descent  from  the 
stern  puritanic  iconoclasm  of  Mohammedanism  to  the 
weak,  pantheistic  atmosphere  of  this  land  with  its 
shrines  on  every  roadside.  In  the  vivid  assertion  of 
Mohammed  of  the  unity,  the  personality  of  the  living 
God,  there  was  and  is  something  bracing,  virile,  invig¬ 
orating.  In  Hindu  idol  worship,  the  real  religion  of  the 
people,  there  is  in  comparison  the  sickening  breath  of 
weak,  diseased  enervation. 

We  went  to  see  the  authoritative  representation  of  it 
in  the  holv  city  of  Benares.  It  was  a  sad  but  interest¬ 
ing  visit,  the  images  of  which  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  my  mind.  The  whole  scene  persists  in 
confusing  itself  into  a  misty  cloud  of  incense  and  of 
blazing  heat,  through  which  I  see  the  funeral  pyres  of 
the  dead,  the  great  crowd  bathing  in  the  Ganges  and 
worshiping  with  its  water,  the  obscene  imagery  of  the 
temples,  naked  or  dust-covered  priests,  the  idols  and 
idolatrous  symbols,  and  smell  the  foul  odors  of  the  Cow 
Temple  or  the  sickening  scent  of  crushed  flowers,  while 
a  voice  keeps  saying  over  it :  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  from  Heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un¬ 
righteousness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  un¬ 
righteousness."  But  the  depths  of  religious  distortion 
and  falsehood  sounded  at  Benares  are  not  a  dream.  It 
was  nearly  dusk  as  we  passed  out  of  the  narrow  street 
into  a  small  passageway  and  came  out  beside  the  well 
of  knowledge  and  the  great  bull  beside  it.  People  were 
drawing  water  for  their  offerings,  and  many  of  them 
bore  flowers,  some  of  which  a  naked  priest,  sitting  by, 
was  receiving.  Near  at  hand  the  crowds  were  pressing 
into  the  Golden  Temple,  and  down  a  narrow  way  into 
the  Cow  Temple.  The  former  was  densely  full  of  wor¬ 
shipers,  and  we  pushed  through  the  crov/d  at  its 
small  door,  past  long  lines  of  men  and  women  and 
priests,  some  hideously  decorated  v/ith  dirt  and  paint, 
till  we  found  ourselves  on  a  little  ledge  at  the  corner  of 
the  temple  containing  the  very  sacred  cows.  It  was  wet 
and  dark,  and  we  had  no  desire  to  go  over  it;  but  the 
attendant  warned  us  not  to  step  down  with  our  defiling 
shoes  unremoved.  The  odor  of  a  stable  was  strong 
and  unpleasant.  The  animals  could  be  seen  dimly  in 
the  sides  of  the  temple,  and  the  people  danced  in  the 
center  in  a  portion  inclosed  by  a  high  fence.  In  the 
gathering  darkness  all  was  lurid  and  fantastic,  and  the 
presence  among  the  pictured  imagery  on  the  wall  of  the 
passageway ,  between  the  Golden  lemple  and  the  Cow 
Temple,  of  a  chromo  of  the  father,  grandfather  and 
uncle  of  the  present  German  Emperor,  v;!th  von  Mcltks 
and  Bismarck,  added  a  touch  of  ludicrousness  to  it  all, 
which  the  zeal  of  worshiping  priests  for  backsheesh 
did  not  diminish.  We  came  out  of  it  all  with  a  dazed 
sense  of  unreality,  which  we  agreed,  when  we  tried  to 
analyze  it,  was  the  sense  of  having  been  near  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  the  sulfurous  wretchedness  of  Dante’s 
hell. 

The  next  morning  we  rowed  up  and  down  the  river, 
where  the  multitudes  bathed  in  the  stream  and  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  scores  of  temples  along  the  bathing  ghats. 
Widows  with  shaved  heads,  Brahmans  with  their  caste 
thread  conspicuously  thrown  around  shoulders  and 
body,  mothers  with  their  children,  pilgrims  from  the 
Mahratta  country — swarms  and  swarms  of  religionists, 
came  down  into  the  Ganges  and  worshiped  with  its 
water,  toward  the  sun,  washed  their  clothes,  drank  of 
the  sacred  stream,  tho  the  sewers  of  the  city  emptied  in 
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just  above  them,  and  the  laundrymen  were  busily  at 
work  beating  their  clothes  on  stones  just  below  the 
sewers.  At  the  burning  ghat  a  widow  brought  down 
her  husband  to  be  burned.  A  pile  of  wood  was  built  on 
which  the  body  was  laid,  and  more  wood  covered  it  out 
of  sight.  Then  the  sacred  fire  was  brought  down  by  the 
woman  from  a  temple  at  hand,  and  carried  around  and 
around  the  body.  Then  while  the  priest  was  completing 
the  work  of  kindling  the  pyre  which  the  widow  had  be¬ 
gun,  she  worshiped  in  the  edge  of  the  stream  and 
brought  water  in  her  hands,  which  she  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  pyre,  and  then  in  her  clean  white  garment 
stood  by  chanting  some  song  in  a  melancholy  %vay  while 
the  fire  rose.  Without  waiting  for  the  body  to  burn  she 
then  went  up  the  bank,  picked  up  a  turban,  which  may 
have  been  the  dead  man’s,  from  the  ground,  and  passed 
out  of  sight  into  one  of  the  temples.  Out  of  that  she 
went  into  the  misery  of  a  Hindu  widow’^  slavery.  An¬ 
other  body  barely  covered  lay  in  the  river,  while  the 
priests  or  their  servants  built  a  pyre  out  of  the  wood  of 
an  old  bullock  cart.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  it  was  a 
scanty  fire.  The  vultures  were  waiting  on  the  trees 
above  the  temple  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  to  feed  upon 
his  charred  body,  when  that  which  the  insufficient  pyre 
left  was  cast  into  the  sacred  river. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  vultures  choose  the  trees  by 
the  Nepaulese  Temple  for  their  waiting  place.  I  hope 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  the  temples  of 
religion  so  prostituted  by  loathsome  and  debasing 
imagery.  We  asked  the  priest  how  such  defilement 
could  be  justified.  “Oh,”  he  said;  “it  is  to  keep  the 
lightning  away  from  the  temple!”  I  wonder  that  a  pure 
God  has  not  long  ago  smitten  it  with  the  fires  of  his 
wrath.  I  could  understand  after  seeing  Benares  why  a 
talk  on  “  Personal  Purity.”  which  1  afterward  made  to 
a  ‘  ■  mass  meeting  ’’’  of  students  at  Allahabad  so  angered 
some  of  them,  and  how  when  the  question  was  asked 
at  the  close,  “  Is  there  any  man  here  who  would  like  to 
have  power  to  live  a  life  of  victory  and  purity  ?  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  cry  out  in  a  strong  voice,  “  No.” 

Afterward  we  went  to  the  Monkey  Temple.  Monkeys 
are  not  worshiped  there.  They  are  only  kindly 
treated.  But  I  should  as  readily  worship  the  monkeys 
as  the  red  goddess  whose  mark  the  worshipers  placed 
on  their  foreheads.  A  “holy  man”  lives  near  the 
Monkey  Temple.  We  called  on  him,  but  when  we 
looked  on  the  naked  plumpness  of  the  ascetic  and  he 
produced  at  once  an  autograph  album  and  asked  us  to 
write  in  it  and  launched  out  into  a  trivial,  silly  conver¬ 
sation,  we  left  in  disgust.  I  do  not  understand  when 
we  speak  of  God  as  a  holy  God  and  of  our  calling  as  a 
“holy  calling”  that  this  man’s  kind  of  holiness  is 
meant.  And  indeed  I  w-as  disappointed  in  the  fruits 
at  Benares.  I  had  hoped  to  see  at  least  earnest  men 
of  some  dignity  and  spiritual  bearing — men  who,  after 
light,  a  little  light,  were  looking  upward  toward  the 
glory,  I  saw  instead  men  feverish  for  backsheesh, 

“  just  a  little  money.”  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  who  was  with  us,  explained  to  one  of 
them  the  way  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  We  were  standing 
near  one  of  the  idols  from  whom  they  sought  forgive¬ 
ness — if  indeed  they  did  seek  it.  “Yes.”  said  the  man; 
“  but  you  ought  to  give  us  something.”  Their  bodies 
were  daubed  with  paint  or  rubbed  with  dust  so  that 
they  looked  like  lizards.  All  their  devotions  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  wanted  to  see  with  favorable  eyes,  mechan¬ 
ical,  material,  aiheistic.  “Give  to  this  cow,  said  one 
ofthemtous.  “Why?”  asked  Mr.  Forman.  “  God  is 
in  her,”  said  the  man;  and  the  reply  was  given  again 
when  we  asked  any  priest  about  his  idol.  But  such  pan¬ 
theism  instead  of  being  high  and  refined  ends  in  the 
grossest  and  most  atheistic  materialism,  and  in  deifying 
each  man’s  own  lusts.  For  God  is  in  each  man.  Kis 
sins,  his  uncleanness,  his  acts,  are  all  God’s.  Why 
should  he  not  do  as  he  pleases?  Why  should  he  ask 
God  to  forgive  that  for  which  God  in  him  is  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  ? 

Benares  is  the  real  Hinduism  compressed  into  its 
essence.  There  is  a  better  Hinduism,  no  doubt.  But 
when  Hinduism  grows  much  better,  it  breaks  out  into 
skepticism  or  the  Somajes,the  half-way  houses  between 
Hinduism  and  the  fuller  light.  How  hard  a  task  the 
missionaries  have  in  introducing  that  fuller  light  we 
were  able  to  understand  after  seeing  the  holy  city.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  judge  Hinduism  by  its  books 
rather  than  by  its  life.  We  would  rather  have  Chris¬ 
tianity  judged  so  in  some  lands.  But  in  the  case  of 
Hinduism  which  books  ?  There  are  books  as  bad  as  the 
present  life  regarding  which  Sir  Monier  Williams’  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  too  harsh:  “I  verily  believe  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  most  of  the  Hindus  is  simple  demonolatry.” 
Dr.  Nevius  believed — it  seems  to  me  the  juster  judgment 
— that  actual  Confucianism  and  actual  Hinduism  are  the 
work  of  God’s  enemy  and  not  of  God.  All  truth  is  of 
God.  but  no  error  is;  no  lie  is.  And  actual  Hinduism  is 
little  truth;  much  more  of  error  and  of  lie. 

This  is  not  the  account  that  Swami  Vivekananda  gave 
to  American  audiences  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindu 
people.  It  is  not  disproved  by  reference  to  the  “  mild 
and  peaceful  character”  of  the  people.  It  is  the  re- 
ligio  of  India  at  its  heart. 
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‘  It  is  pleasant  to  know  the  subjective  thoughts  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  man  on  art;  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  impress  them 
upon  us  as  scientifically  founded  and  valid  knowledge  we 
must  decisively  repel  the  claim.  No  matter  whether  the 
inquiry  concerns  a  plant  or  a  work  of  art  it  must,  in  any 
instance,  be  objective.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  the  exist¬ 

ence  of  art  criticism  need  not  be  attacked;  but  if  it  would 
wear  the  lion’s  skin  of  science  it  should  see  that  the  skin 
covers  the  ears.  ” 

As  in  all  other  fields  of  sociology, if  we  are  to  attain  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  civilized  peoples  it 
will  be  after  we  have  investigated  the  nature  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  arts  of  savages.  Neither  history  nor 
archeology  is  able  to  give  the  information  sought,  so 
the  author  turns  to  the  ethnological  method.  It  is  this 
new  departure  which  gives  the  book  its  importance  and 
a  place  in  the  Anthropological  Series,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Beginnings  o/ then,  lie  with  the  primitive, 
the  hunting  peoples  in  whose  unsettled  life  no  fixed  so¬ 
cial  organization  can  be  built  up,  and  who  stand  nearer 
to  original  conditions  than  any  other.  Australians, 

“  who  stand  out  into  our  age  in  an  ethnological  respect 
like  the  remnant  of  a  long  sunken  world,”  the  miss- 
copies  of  the  Andaman  group,  the  Eskimo,  the  Aleuts 
and  the  Fuegians,  afford  living  material  for  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

As  a  result  of  this  pioneer  work,  collating  museum 
material  and  the  sketches  and  observations  of  travelers, 
the  author  finds  that  the  agreement  between  the  artistic  • 
works  of  the  rudest  and  of  the  most  cultivated  peoples 
is  evident.  The  three  principal  kinds  of  poetry  are  not 
marked  out  in  the  upward  development  from  some 
“undifferentiated  primeval  poetry,”  but  they  are 
already  present  in  the  lowest  stages.  The  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  primitive  peoples,  like  those  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  do  not  generally  proceed  from  purely  esthetic 
motives.  The  great  fundamental  principles  of  eu- 
rhythm,  symmetry,  contrast,  climax  and  harmony  are 
practiced  by  the  Australians  and  Eskimo  as  they  were 
by  the  Athenians  and  the  Floientines,  and  even  those 
details  which  are  commonly  considered  capricious  belong 
to  a  common  esthetic  stock: 

“  Our  investigations  have  proved  what  esthetics  has 
hitherto  only  asserted;  that  there  are  for  the  human  race, 
at  least,  generally  effective  conditions  for  esthetic  pleasure 
and,  consequently,  valid  laws  of  artistic  creation.  .  .  . 

The  differences  between  primitive  and  higher  art  forms 
appear  to  be  more  of  a  quantitative  than  a  qualitative  sort. 
The  emotions  represented  in  primitive  art  are  narrow  and 
rude,  its  materials  are  scanty,  its  forms  are  poor  and 
coarso,  but  in  its  essential  motives,  means  and  aims,  the 
art  of  the  earliest  times  is  one  with  the  art  of  all  times.” 
Primitive  art  is  marked  by  a  uniformity  which  proves 
that  the  race  character  has  no  decisive  significance. 
This  uniform  character  common  t®  Australian  and  Es¬ 
kimo  points  to  a  uniform  cause  which  is  found  in  the 
method  of  securing  food.  The  lifelike  pictorial  and 
sculptured  representations  of  men  and  beasts  by  which 
the  hunting  peoples  are  distinguished,  present  them¬ 
selves  very  comprehensively  as  esthetic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  faculties  which  the  struggle  for  existence  nec¬ 
essarily  develops  to  high  perfection  among  them.  This 
observation  throws  light  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
Dordogne  finds  of  the  art  works  of  the  reindeer  period 
in  Southern  France,  including  the  beautiful  figure  of 
a  springing  reindeer  on  a  dagger  handle.  Primitive  art 
IS  of  practical  importance  to  the  hunting  peoples, 
through  the  reaction  of  ornamentation  upon  technical 
skill,  the  influence  of  personal  adornment  and  the 
dance  upon  sexual  selection,  the  power  of  poetry,  the 
dance  and  music  to  inspire  and  inflame  the  warrior- 
bulwarks  of  the  social  groups;  and  most  important  of 
all  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  social  bends 
to  which  art  contributes: 

“Thus  art  is  no  idle  play  but  an  indispensable  social 
function,  one  of  the  most  efficient  weapons  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  destined  to  be  richly  and  powerfully  devel¬ 
oped  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence.” 

The  sociological  standpoint  of  this  book  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  the  individual  influence  of  art  which 
the  author  meanwhile  does  not  regard  as  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  His  remark  that 

the  characters  which  indicate  that  an  individual  belongs 
to  a  particular  race  decide  nothing  as  to  his  appurtenancy  or 
adaptation  to  a  particular  form  of  culture,  ” 
with  its  side-light  on  the  Negro  question;  his  practical 
suggestion  that  in  museums  costumes  and  ornaments 
should  be  put  on  a  background  of  the  color  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  race  which  creates  them;  the  way  in 
which  he  classes  heraldic  animals  of  Europeans  with 
Australian  kobong  beasts;  his  annihilation  of  the  pretty 
Swastika  theory  promulgated  in  the  Smithsonian  report 
and  elsewhere,  by  proving  that  geometrical  figures  ars 
the  result  of  primitive  implements,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion;  his  discussion  of  the  Spencerian  and 
Darwinian  theories  of  the  origin  of  music;  these  are 
some  of  the  minor  points  which  give  interest  and  life  to 

the  book.  _ 

Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  By  Prof. 

Pasguale  VUhri.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari, 

(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50-') 
This  la  a  superb  English  reproduction  of  Villari's  new 
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Religious  Intelligence. 

National  Unitarian  Conference. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches, 
called  the  National  Conference  to  order  at  Saratoga, 
September  2ist,  with  these  words: 

“  Welcome  to  all  whose  faces  are  toward  the  light  and 
hearts  open  to  the  truth.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the 
divine  example  of  humanity  which  he  has  set  before  us  in 
his  Son;  we  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  love  of  country,  for 
the  love  of  friends,  for  the  love  of  those  he  has  taken  from 
life  unto  himself.” 

The  conference  is  held  biennially,  and  more  often  at 
Saratoga  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  from  the  churches  or  other  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations,  no  church  or  organization  being  allowed 
more  than  three.  The  constitution  declares  that  ‘‘  these 
churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.”  But  it  is 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  constitution  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authoritative  test,  and  a  cordial  invitation 
to  ”  our  working  fellowship”  is  given  to  any  who, 

”  while  differing  from  us  in  belief  are  in  general  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  communion  service 
was  held,  after  which  President  Hoar  delivered  his 
opening  address,  the  first  words  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted.  Senator  Hoar  went  on  to  say  that  what 
is  called  for  is  a  contribution  of  old-fashioned  Christian 
zeal;  the  denomination  had  settled  upon  a  platform, 
and  the  question  now  was  what  was  it  going  to  do.  He 
trusted  that  the  platform  would  be  adhered  to  and  that 
something  would  be  done.  There  was  also  needed  a 
contribution  of  liberality;  there  were  some  who  were 
liberal  when  they  opened  their  mouths  but  were  not  lib¬ 
eral  with  the  pocket.  The  sixteen  Congregational 
churches  of  his  own  city  of  Worcester  contributed  more 
for  their  own  missionary  objects  than  all  the  Unitarian 
churches.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  ministers  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  did 
less  literary  and  scholarly  work  and  more  parish  work. 
Ministers  should  insist  upon  practical  and  ethical  sub¬ 
jects,  deal  less  with  criticism  and  more  with  conduct. 
He  thought  that  ministers  of  all  denominations  laid  less 
stress  now  than  they  used  to  on  practical  righteousness. 

The  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  ad  interim  executive 
committee,  reported  through  its  chairman,  the  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  who  indicated  what  the  program  of 
the  Conference  was  to  be.  He  said  there  were  many 
demands  for  aid  in  organizing  new  churches  which  had 
to  be  refused.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  increase 
of  Unitarian  Churches  was  the  spread  of  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trine  in  other  churches.  While  rejoicing  in  the  spread 
of  Unitarian  ideas,  we  must,  he  said,  ‘‘  protest  for  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty;  too  many  remain  in  churches  whose 
doctrines  they  repudiate.”  A  closer  organization  was 
one  of  the  necessities  for  the  Unitarians;  they  must  or¬ 
ganize  for  liberty.  Considerable  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  educating  the  children  in  religion  and 
forming  them  into  confirmation  classes  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  forward  into  the  Church. 

The  evening  session  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
our  young  people.  The  speaker.s  held  that  the  religious 
life  is  the  only  complete  life  and  is  to  be  formed  by  the 
education  of  character.  The  constituent  elements  of  re¬ 
ligion  are.  first,  reverence;  second,  conviction  of  the  mor¬ 
al  order  of  the  world  for  the  direction  of  life;  third,  the 
moral  energy  of  the  world  for  the  inspiration  of  life. 
One  ot  the  speakers,  the  Rt-v.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  de¬ 
clared  that  ”  whatever  other  things  the  Evangelical  de¬ 
nominations  are  doing,  no  one  will  maintdin  that  they 
are  pledged  to  a  search  for  truth.”  He  referred  to 
cases  of  the  persecution  of  Arius,  of  Bruno  and  Galileo 
of  Servetus  and  Zwingli,  and  to  the  more  modern  in¬ 
stances  of  the  trial  of  Professor  Briggs  and  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  Howard  McQueary. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  was 
occupied  mainly  in  discussions  of  questions  of  theology 
and  biblical  criticism.  Dr.  John  W.  Chadwick,  in 
speaking  of  theology  in  relation  to  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  said  that  between  the  ”  philosophical  Christ  and 
the  historical  Jesus  there  is  such  a  gulf  as  does  not 
yawn  between  our  homely  planet  and  the  furthest  star.” 
He  contended  that  the  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
Christ  involves  an  atheistic  element;  it  eliminates  God 
from  history  in  order  to  justify  the  supernatural  claims 
that  are  made  for  Jesus.  In  a  paper  on  the  points  of 
contact  and  difference  between  Unitarianism  and  the 
new  orthodoxy,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  declared  that 
the  new  orthodoxy  is  substantially  the  same  system  of 
religious  philosophy  as  the  Unitarians  hold.  It  has 
eliminated  the  Devil,  the  fall  of  man,  and  similar  fea¬ 
tures  from  the  medieval  scheme;  but  it  differs  from 
Unitarianism  in  holding  to  the  old  idea  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  unique  and  exceptional  life  of  Jesus. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  largely  given 
to  matters  of  business.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  by 
the  ablest  liberal  thinkers  and  scholars  upon  the  main 
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The  President  of  the  Congress,  Herr  Bacham.  said  in 
his  closing  address  that  the  demand  for  the  return  of 
religious  orders  must  be  kept  up  until  it  is  fully  com¬ 
plied  with.  There  are  still  some  provinces  from  which 
they  are  excluded.  Mecklenburg  closes  its  territory  to 
all  orders:  Prussia  excludes  from  her  primary  schools 
teaching  Sisters  and  Sisters  of  Mercy:  the  Empire  still 
excludes  the  Jesuits  while  it  admits  the  Signorists. 
Catholics  make  no  difference  between  their  orders,  and 
the  Government  should  not. 


Missions. 


Hinduism  In  Its  Holy  City. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  religion  of  India  is  as  complex,  as  jungle-like  as 
its  races  and  its  languages.  To  speak  of  the  country 
as  a  unit  in  any  of  these  regards  is  delusive.  And  yet 
the  races  and  the  languages  of  India  are  obviously  di¬ 
verse  and  multiforin,  while  the  religion  is  uniformly 
Hinduism,  saving  substantially  only  the  50,000,000  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Under  cover  of  the  common  name  and 
some  common  ideas,  however,  anything  can  be  and  is 
Hindtiism.  Swami  Vivekananda  can  live  an  indulgent 
life  and  profess  a  Vedantic  faith  that  smiles  at  the  real 
Hinduism  of  the  people  as  superstition  and  still  call 
himself  a  good  Hindu,  as  good  as  the  villager  who  car¬ 
ries  out  his  offerings  of  flowers  and  lays  them  down  at 
the  village  shrine,  or  as  the  Punjabi  whose  religion 
consists  in  the  worship  of  devils  and  graves.  Every 
form  of  religion  that  is  not  an  assertion  of  exclusive 
truth  and  an  indictment  of  too  much  evil  can  find  shelter 
in  the  hospitable,  absorbing  arms  of  the  adaptive  and 
plastic  Hindu  faith. 

But  the  real  religion  of  the  land  is  idolatry,  hideous 
and  repulsive  idolatry.  It  is  a  great  descent  from  the 
stern  puritanic  iconoclasm  of  Mohammedanism  to  the 
weak,  pantheistic  atmosphere  o-f  this  land  with  its 
shrines  on  every  roadside.  In  the  vivid  assertion  of 
Mohammed  of  the  unity,  the  personality  of  the  living 
God,  there  was  and  is  something  bracing,  virile,  invig¬ 
orating.  In  Hindu  idol  worship,  the  real  religion  of  the 
people,  there  is  in  comparison  the  sickening  breath  of 
weak,  diseased  enervation. 

We  went  to  see  the  authoritative  representation  of  it 
in  the  holy  city  of  Benares.  It  was  a  sad  but  interest¬ 
ing  visit,  the  images  of  which  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  my  mind.  The  whole  scene  persists  in 
confusing  itself  into  a  misty  cloud  of  incense  and  of 
blazing  heat,  through  which  I  see  the  funeral  pyres  of 
the  dead,  the  great  crowd  bathing  in  the  Ganges  and 
worshiping  with  its  water,  the  obscene  imagery  of  the 
temples,  naked  or  dust-covered  priests,  the  idols  and 
idolatrous  symbols,  and  smell  the  foul  odors  of  the  Cow 
Temple  or  the  sickening  scent  of  crushed  flowers,  while 
a  voice  keeps  saying  over  it:  “The  wrath  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  from  Heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un¬ 
righteousness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  un¬ 
righteousness."  But  the  depths  of  religious  distortion 
and  falsehood  sounded  at  Benares  are  not  a  dream.  It 
was  nearly  dusk  as  we  passed  out  of  the  narrow  street 
into  a  small  passageway  and  came  out  beside  the  well 
of  knowledge  and  the  great  bull  beside  it.  People  were 
drawing  water  for  their  offerings,  and  many  of  them 
bore  flowers,  some  of  which  a  naked  priest,  sitting  by , 
was  receiving.  Near  at  hand  the  crowds  were  pressing 
into  the  Golden  Temple,  and  down  a  narrow  way  into 
the  Cow  Temple.  The  former  was  densely  full  of  wor¬ 
shipers,  and  we  pushed  through  the  crowd  at  its 
small  door,  past  long  lines  of  men  and  women  and 
priests,  some  hideously  decorated  with  dirt  and  paint, 
till  we  found  ourselves  on  a  little  ledge  at  the  corner  of 
the  temple  containing  the  very  sacred  cows.  It  was  wet 
and  dark,  and  we  had  no  desire  to  go  over  it;  but  the 
attendant  warned  us  not  to  step  down  with  our  defiling 
shoes  unrsmoved.  The  odor  of  a  stable  was  strong 
and  unpleasant.  The  animals  could  be  seen  dimly  in 
the  sides  of  the  temple,  and  the  people  danced  in  the 
center  in  a  portion  inclosed  by  a  high  fence.  In  the 
gathering  darkness  all  was  lurid  and  fantastic,  and  the 
presence  among  the  pictured  imagery  on  the  wall  of  the 
passageway ,  between  the  Golden  lempleand  the  Cow 
Temple,  of  a  chromo  of  the  father,  grandfather  and 
uncle  of  the  present  German  Emperor,  with  von  Moltke 
and  Bismarck,  added  a  touch  of  ludicrousness  to  it  all, 
which  the  zeal  of  worshiping  priests  for  backsheesh 
did  not  diminish.  We  came  out  of  it  all  with  a  dazed 
sense  of  unreality,  which  we  agreed,  when  we  tried  to 
analyze  it,  was  the  sense  of  having  been  near  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  the  sulfurous  wretchedness  of  Dante’s 
helL 

The  next  morning  we  rowed  up  and  down  the  river, 
where  the  multitudes  bathed  in  the  stream  and  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  scores  of  temples  along  the  bathing  ghats, 
¥/idows  with  shaved  heads,  Brahmans  with  their  caste 
thread  conspicuously  thrown  around  shoulders  and 
body,  mothers  with  their  children,  pilgrims  from  the 
Mahratta  country-swarms  and  swarms  of  religionists, 
came  down  into  the  Ganges  and  worshiped  with  its 
water,  toward  the  sun,  washed  their  clothes,  drank  of 
the  sacred  stream,  tho  the  sewers  of  the  city  emptied  in 
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ON  THE  HOAD  OF  THE  EMHASSIES. 

Sy  Secretary  Sjseer  in  his  Missionary  Tour  Aroiimd 
the  World. 

On  The  Yellow  Sea,  September  2, 1897. 

Altbough  it  was  August  and  the  rainy  season, 
and  there  are  many  streams  and  almost  no 
bridges,  we  chose  to  go  from  Pyeng  Yang  to 
Seoul  overland,  both  desiring  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  as  they  can  only  be  seen  afoot, 
and  not  caring  to  run  the  risk  of  being  anchored 
again  for  some  days  in  a  squalid  little  steamer, 
under  the  shelter  of  ominous  islands  until  a 
storm  should  blow  over,  as  had  happened  on  our 
way  to  Pyeng  Yang  by  sea  and  river.  It  was  a 
gray  mcrniag  as  we  walked  through  the  city, 
sadly  devastated  still  by  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
and  came  out  with  a  little  company  of  native 
Ohristians  who  were  bent  upon  accompanying 
us  for  a  few  miles  at  least,  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  beautiful  river,  Ta  Tong,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  fine  old  wall  and  gateway  through  which 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  Ghurcbes 
entered  the  city.  In  cumbersome  old  semi-gon¬ 
dola  boats  we  were  ferried  over  and  set  out 
across  the  bread  rich  plains.  The  road  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  tablets,  in  memory  of 
local  officials.  It  is  a  pleasing  custom  that  the 
officials  have  of  evoking  defence  against  slander 
or  want  of  appreciation  by  erecting  each  man 
his  tablet  in  his  life  time.  Pantastically  taste 
ful  little  roofs  are  built  over  them.  Many  of 
the  tablets  show  the  marks  of  shells  or  bullets 
and  some  are  knocked  over. 

Some  miles  from  the  city  we  besought  the 
Christians  to  turn  back,  but  they  insisted  that 
we  had  come  many  thousands  of  “li”  to  see 
them  and  that  they  must  come  with  us  further. 
And  so  wo  walked  along  and  the  acenes  reuordsd 
in  the  Acts  of  similar  partings  were  filling  our 
hearts,  until  we  came  to  a  little  thatched  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  where  a  group  of  men  were  waiting 
who  bsd  preceded  us.  There  we  esng  a  hymn 
together  and  prayed  and  said  good-bye.  None 
of  these  people  were  receiving  any  money  or 
aid  from  missionaries.  Their  coming  was  purely 
disinterested,  and  when  for  the  last  time  we 
parted,  I  felt  as  never  before  on  these  long  jour¬ 
neys  that  we  ware  leaving  those  who  counted 
not  their  lives  as  dear  unto  thameelvos  so  that 
they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy  and  the 
ministry  they  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jobus. 
They  stood  in  the  road  under  a  light  rain  and 
waved  and  called  to  ue  until  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  them  from  our  sight  until  we  shall  see  them 
again  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  three  Inamila.  The  “li”  is  the 
long  linear  unit.  And  it  is  550  “li”  from  Pyrng 
Yang  to  Seoul.  Our  luggage  was  carried  on 
horses  as  in  Persia,  and  we  either  walked  or 
rode  on  the  loads.  The  road  led  through  valley 
after  valley,  separated  by  small  ranges  of  hills, 
sometimes  rising  into  imposing  ranges,  which 
were  broken  usually  by  gentle  passes.  It  was  a 
lovely  country,  more  like  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Penneylvania  than  any  other  country  wa  have 
passed  through.  The  fields  were  heavily  covered 
with  abundant  crops  of  millet,  cane,  buckwheat, 
melons,  castor  oil  bean,  potatoes  and  corn. 
Nearer  Seoul  the  rice  fields  were  abundant  and 
lusuriant,  while  all  the  way  we  passed  cotton 
fields,  in  which  the  cotton  was  poor.  Pheasants 
and  partridges  seemed  plentiful.  In  live  stock 
the  country  was  poor  save  as  to  bulls.  The  pigs 
were  email  and  scrawny.  Not  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  horses  were  usually  in 
good  condition,  and  the  bulls  which  are  used  to 
draw  heavy  carta  and  also  to  carry  packs  are 
magnificent  big  creatures.  They  seem  to  fill  in 
Korea  the  place  of  the  donkey  in  Western  Asia. 

The  richness  of  the  country,  combined  with 
the  comparative  eparseness  of  the  population, 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  fact  that 
Korea  instead  of  being  a  poor  land  is  compara¬ 
tively  well  to  do.  Outside  of  Seoul  and  Che¬ 
mulpo  there  are  said  to  be  almost  no  beggars  and 


we  saw  but  two.  We  never  heard  the  complaint 
of  poverty.  Wages  are  higher  and  prices  also, 
than  in  China.  A  silver  dollar  is  worth  1,000 
cash  in  Ohiaa,  but  in  Korea  only  500.  The  cash 
is,  of  course,  the  standard  unit  of  value  in  each 
land,  and  roughly  apeakiog,  labor  and  produce 
command  in  Korea  just  about  double  what  they 
command  in  China,  even  as  the  Korean  cash 
bhys  twice  as  much  silver.  The  country  and 
the  people  through  which  we  passed  were  pros¬ 
perous  and  pleasant.  Both  were  cleaner  and 
better  kept  than  the  country  and  the  village  peo¬ 
ple  of  Persia  or  China. 

The  Korean  village  is  usually  built  along  the 
main  road,  or  its  main  road.  The  houses  are  of 
mud,  plastered  over  wattled  cane  stalks,  with 
roofs  of  thatched  rice  straw,  very  picturesque 
and  durable.  The  fioor  is  raised  several  feet 
above  the  ground  and  is  made  of  earth  and  oiled 
paper  and  matting,  warmed  by  a  fire  sc  built 
that  the  heat  and  smoke  circulate  under  the 
whole  fioor  and  keep  the  people  in  winter  in  a 
comfortable  baked  condition.  We  saw  no  chairs 
on  our  journey.  The  people  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  on 
the  fioor.  We  slept  in  the  native  houses,  that  is, 
on  their  verandahs,  for  even  in  August  the  fioors 
are  warmed,  and  in  the  early  evening  the  village 
is  wrapped  in  smoke  from  the  fires,  even  though 
the  night  may  be  hot. 

In  the  villages  there  are  no  pretentious  build¬ 
ings.  Even  a  tiled  roof  is  rare.  In  the  magis¬ 
tracy  towns  the  official  buildings  are  mors  pre¬ 
tentious,  but  in  all  but  one  or  two  these  were  in 
decay.  There  are  no  temples.  There  were  two 
temples  at  Pyrng  Yang,  one  in  ruins  and  the 
other  closed  because  unused.  In  the  mountains 
the  Buddhists  have  monasteries  and  temples, 
but  Buddhism  is  not  the  religion  of  Korea,  and 
it  has  no  houses  or  idols  in  the  villages  and 
cities.  Spirit  worship,  Shamanism,  is  the  Korean 
religion,  so  far  as  it  has  one.  There  are  devil 
shrines  by  the  high  way,  composed  of  little 
sheds,  with  some  colored  pictures  of  animals  or 
people  hung  on  the  walls  and  some  rags  sus¬ 
pended  before  them.  Now  and  then  offerings 
may  be  seen  laid  out  in  these  shrines.  Many 
trees  are  picked  out  as  spirit  residences,  and 
those  will  be  decorated  with  rags  and  have  a 
heap  of  stones  erected  at  the  foot.  We  saw  one 
telegraph  pole  so  treated  and  a  little  bowl  of 
offering  was  placed  before  it.  So  far  as  the 
country  has  a  real  religion  it  is  almost  purs 
devil  worship.  Such  a  religion  can  never  bo 
popular  or  pleasant.  It  is  grounded  on  fear  and 
it  ministers  to  none  of  those  human  cravings 
after  fellowship  and  growth  and  love  which  rest 
in  a  pure  religion  and  nndefiled.  No  on©  could 
see  this  more  cleariy  than  s  native  Christian 
who  was  with  ua  and  who  in  season  and  out  of 
season  preached  the  Gospel.  Ke  never  lost  an 
opportunity.  Ho  bed  no  other  news  to  tell  and 
early  in  the  morning,  while  eating  hia  noon  day 
rice,  in  the  evening  after  the  day’s  journey,  he 
would  convict  the  people  of  sin  and  call  them  to 
Christ.  1  can  see  him  now  even  as  I  saw  him 
the  first  night  as  ws  lay  on  our  cots  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  road,  before  the  bouse  where  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  lodging  in  the  little  village  of  Kom- 
un  tare.  He  held  worship  in  a  house  across  the 
street,  to  which  nearly  the  whele  village  cams. 
Then  he  sat  and  talked  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  whenever  we  opened  our  eyes  and  looked 
across  the  road,  he  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
I  dim  moonlight  preaching  Christ  to  a  group  that 
squatted  before  him  in  the  road.  His  first 
words  in  a  conversation  would  be,  after  the  sim¬ 
ple  words  of  courtesy,  ”My  friend,  believe  in 
Jesus,”  and  then  he  would  speak  in  such  wise 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

This  was  a  famous  old  highway.  On  it  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  came  from 
the  Celestial  court  at  Peking  to  visit  the  tribu¬ 
tary  King  of  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
and  over  it  the  embassies  o!  Korea  passed  bear¬ 
ing  the  tribute  to  Peking.  It  is  barred  twice 


by  old  gates  set  in  great  walls  running  up  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocky  ridges  on  either  side.  It  run& 
by  walled  cities  and  twice  by  enormous  moun¬ 
tain  fortifications  built  for  the  safety  of  the 
King  in  times  of  turmoil.  The  gates  have 
dropped  off  their  hinges.  The  gate  ways  are 
dismantled.  The  walls  are  tumbling  down. 
These  old  things  have  passed  away  and  remem¬ 
bering  them 

“  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  an  Increasing  purpose 
rune.” 

Robert  E.  Speer. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  PURITANS  SILVER  WEDDING. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  commences  next  Sabbath  morning 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  evening  with  addresses  to  the 
Sunday-school  and  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  by  Dr.  Schauffier  and  Mr. 
Robert  O.  Ogden. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  27th,  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  the  former  pastor,  will 
address  the  congregation,  and  Drs.  O.  A. 
Stoddard  and  P.  H.  Marling  will  also  speak. 

On  Thursday  the  28th,  there  will  be  a  Church 
Rally,  at  which  there  will  be  greetings  from  the 
neighboring  pastors,  Drs.  Van  de  Water,  Vir¬ 
gin,  Bitting  and  Elmendorf  representing  their 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  sister  churches. 
The  church  is  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  this  anni¬ 
versary  with  great  gladness  of  heart  and  thank 
fulness  to  God  for  large  blessings.  Every 
department  of  the  work  is  fiourishiag. 

More  than  400  acceesionB  have  been  received  to 
the  church’s  roll  in  the  four  years  of  Dr.  Young’s- 
pastorate.  A  mission  chapel  was  started  last 
spring  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Jessup, 
which  is  doing  grand  work  in  East  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  There  will  indeed 
be  “rejoiclEg  in  all  her  borders, the  Puritan 
Church  next  week. 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Open  and  In¬ 
stitutional  Church  League  will  be  held  in  the- 
Church  Edifice  and  Parish  House  at  209  Con¬ 
cord  street,  Brooklyn,  on  October  26th  and  2?th. 
Dr.  Cuyler  will  give  the  address  of  welcome  on- 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  at  7.30,  The  President, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompeon,  will  follow,  and  Secretary, 
Dr.  E.  B,  Sanford,  will  report,  and  Dr.  Josiab 
Strong  will  dose  the  evening  with  an  address. 
The  morning  session  of  Wednesday  will  extend 
from  9  to  12.30,  during  which  time  Dr,  Anson 
F,  Atterbury,  Rev,  Leighton  Williams,  Dr, 
John  Clark  Hill  and  Rev.  S.  Parkee  Cadman- 
will  be  heard.  The  afternoon  session  from  2.30- 
on  will  listen  to  addreseos  by  Drs.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  S.  V.  V.  Kolmee  of  V/estminster 
Church,  Bufialo,  and  Russell  H.  Coawell  of 
Philadelphia,  and  two  others.  The  evening  and 
concluding  eesaion  will  begin  at  7.30,  and  the- 
names  of  Drs.  Henry  Mottst,  Pr^nk  Mason 
North,  and  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  adorn  the- 
program.  Doubtlsee  this  Convention  will  prove 
a  large  attraction,  and  it  must  be  said  for  its-' 
President,  that  he  has  provided  sumptuously  for 
its  interest  from  first  to  last. 


The  First  Church  of  Syracuse  is  a  beautiful 
and  substantial  brovm  stone  building,  reminding- 
one  of  the  old-time  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
University  Place  Church  in  this  city.  And  it 
is  to  this  comely  structure  that  more  beauty  has 
just  now  been  added,  Colonel  Joseph  Jermain 
Slocum  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  hia  sister,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  in  it  a  richly  wrought  window 
memorial  to  their  parents,  who  were  pioneer 
Syracuseans,  and  members  of  this  church  at  its 
organization.  The  gift  of  so  beautiful  a  memo¬ 
rial,  as  well  as  its  filial  intent,  excited  a  wide- 
interest  in  Syracuse,  especially  among  the  older 
citizens,  and  there  was  a  special  appropriateness 
in  Dr.  Spalding’s  morning  discourse  from  the 
text,  ‘^And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily- 
work.” 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  GIJAKi), 

The  death  of  CharJee  A.  Dana  takes  awaj 
the  last  of  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Guard 
of  Editors,  who  created  modern  American  Jour¬ 
nalism.  When  the  writer  of  this  came  to  New 
York  forty- three  years  since,  (in  1854)  Mr.  Dana 
was  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  Tribune,  where 
he  supplied  many  elements  that  were  wanting  in 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  (though  he  had  a  homely  per¬ 
sonality,  like  that  of  a  rough  backwoodsman, 
and  a  vigorous  style  that  went  to  the  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  common  folks,  which  made  him 
immensely  popular  with  his  countiymen),  was 
a  man  of  very  slender  education,  which  he  got 
in  a  common  school,  and  was  wanting  almost 
wholly  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  Henry  J, 
Raymond  once  said  to  me,  “The  Tribune  is  not 
a  newspaper;  it  is  a  political  pamphlet.”  This 
was  but  too  true.  It  was  not  an  organ  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  news,  but  a  pul¬ 
pit  in  which  the  inimitable  Horace  was  daily 
preaching  to  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Dana  had 
travelled  abroad,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Paris  in  ] 848,  where  we  might  have  run 
against  him,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  stood 
for  hours  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Tuilleries, 
when  it  was  being  sacked  by  the  mob.  In  his 
travels  on  the  continent  he  became  at  home  in 
many  countries,  and  acquired  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  life  and  foreign  peoples,  that 
was  invaluable  to  him  in  his  after  career,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  write  with  intelligence  of  what 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  knew  half  a  dozen 
languages ;  could  speak  French  and  German,  and 
read  Spanish  and  Italian  ;  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more.  Thus  he  was  in  touch  with  all  the 
world.  Under  his  direction  The  Tribune 
took  on  far  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  critical  skill  of^  George 
Ripley,  became  a  literary  authority  in  popular 
journalism. 

But  the  influence  of  The  Tribune  was  nowhere 
so  commanding  as  in  the  political  field,  where 
it  led  the  anti-slavery  party.  No  paper  did 
more  to  bring  on  the  Civil  War  than  The 
Tribune,  and  no  man  more  than  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  his  theory  being  that  the  South,  however  it 
might  bluster,  would  never  offer  any  armed  resist¬ 
ance;  that  it  “could  not  be  kicked  out  of  the 
Union  !”  But  when  at  last  the  war  began,  no¬ 
body  was  moi*8  frightened  than  he,  or  more  eager 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  set  in 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dana  felt  his 
spirit  rise  with  the  prospect  of  war  in  earnest. 
He  would  accept  the  challenge  which  the  South 
had  thrown  down,  and  push  the  fighting  at  once. 
The  Tribune  of  Monday  discloses,  what  had 
been  a  mystery  before,  that  Mr.  Dana  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  cry,  “On  to  Richmond!” 
which  was  daily  reiterated  from  that  powerful 
journal  till  the  Government  was  almost  forced 
to  order  the  advance,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Bull  Run.  This  brought  things  to  a 
crisis  in  The  Tribune  office,  and  Dana  had  to 
retire,  but  only  to  enter  on  another  and  more 
important  field  of  action.  Offering  his  services 
to  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Stanton  soon  rec¬ 
ognized  his  ability,  and  it  was  not  long  be 
fore  he  was  the  first  assistant  of  the  great  War 
Secretary.  His  place  was  not  so  much  in  the 
Department  at  Washington  as  in  the  field, 
where  he  was  a  confidential  observer  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  army,  which  he  reported  to  the 
Government,  The  position  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  hie  taste,  to  ,ba  merely 
a  looker  on  in  the  tumult  of  such  great  events. 
And  no  doubt  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  some 
by  his  frank  and  outspoken  reports.  But  such 
strict  observation  was  a  necessity,  unless  the  war 
was  to  be  a  failure.  As  it  was,  half  the  cam¬ 
paigns  proved  failures  owing  to  the  incompetency 


of  the  officers  in  command.  His  presence  every¬ 
where  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  war 
on  a  very  large  scale,  such  as  no  other  man  in 
the  country  had.  As  to  the  service  he  rendered 
in  this  position  we  quote  from  the  Mail  and 
Express : 

“As  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  D.iua  ren¬ 
dered  service  that  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
department.  He  was  the  one  man  upon  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  relied  for  accurate  rep  )rts  from  the  armies. 
The  President  characterized  him  as  ‘  the  eyes  of  the 
government  at  the  front.’  He  was  with  Grant  at 
Vicksburg,  saw  the  Cbattanoosta  campaign  from 
beginning  to  end,  went  with  Sherman  to  the  reli  'f 
of  Burnside  at  Kno.xville.  He  was  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  he  was  at  Spotsylvania.  He  was  with  Sheri¬ 
dan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  accompanied 
Grant  back  to  Washinglon  from  Richmond,  after 
Lee's  surrender.  Wherever  there  was  fighting, 
there  he  was.  He  lived  in  the  saddle  and  at  army 
headquarters.  He  studied  the  needs  of  the  trooj'S 
and  became  familiar  with  the  mentality  of  the  gen¬ 
erals.  His  despatches,  garbed  in  none  of  the  official 
verbiage  of  the  day,  were  convincing  because  of  tbe 
fearless  statements  that  they  contained,  and  because 
of  their  freedom  from  unessential  details.  In  tbe 
rapid  and  sure  portraiture  of  them  Dana  made  Liu 
coin  acquainted  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the  men 
at  the  front.  .  .  .  The  commanders  speedily  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  among  them,  not  to  spy  upon  their 
operations,  but  to  give  them  all  the  aid  in  their  un¬ 
dertakings  that  the  department  could  render.  So 
it  was  that  tbe  generals  were  invariably  Mr.  Dana’s 
friends.  As  to  tbe  relations  of  Lincoln  and  Dana, 
tbe  two  men  were  drawn  together  by  their  common 
perception  of  humor  and  their  ^ready  grip  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  situation.  Their  relations  were  close 
and  bindlog.” 

Whan  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Dana  shared  the 
fate  of  the  great  number  of  officers  who  were 
“honorably  discharged.  ”  ^As  the  Generals  and 
Ooionels  were  retired  -from.  £ur.ther  -duty,  there 
was  no  need  of  an  attache  of  the  war  office  to 
observe  military  operations.  Thus  left  to  choose 
his  field  of  labor,  it  was  his  natural  alternative 
to  return  to  his  old  profession  of  journalism, 
which  he  did  first  in  Chicago,  where  he  under¬ 
took  the  starting  of  a  paper  which  did  not  prove 
a  success,  as  Mr.  Dana  was  not  there  in  his  ele 
ment,  and  ho  came  back  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  at  home,  and  a  few  friends  purchased  “The 
Sun,”  and  placed  him  at  the  head.  Prom  that 
moment  he  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  ab¬ 
solute  master,  and  could  show  his  great  abil¬ 
ity  in  a  position  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine 
years,  or  till  he  breathed  his  last.  Here  he 
proved  himself  in  many  points  the  greatest  of 
American  Editors.  He  had  the  genius  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  he  mastered  in  all  its  details. 
Every  department  of  the  paper  went  under  his 
eye;  nothing  escaped  him.  Impatient  as  he 
was  .of  incompetents,  he  appreciated  fully  men 
of  real  ability,  and  the  corps  of  writers  who 
served  under  him,  tell  us  that  there  never  was  a 
more  generous  employer.  One  great  feature  was 
the  review  of  the  new  books  which  were  contin¬ 
ually  coming  from  the  press.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  The  Nation,  no  paper  from  that 
day  to  this  has  given  more  space  to  literary  crit¬ 
icism,  or  had  a  higher  standard  of  esceilence. 

“  It  would  not  be  telling  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  if  we  did  not  add  that  the  great 
journalist  had  not  only  his  likes  but  his  dis¬ 
likes.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
in  attacking  some  one  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  as  he  did  even  with  General  Grant. 
His  comments  upon  others  were  not  always  of 
the  most  generous  character.  At  one  time  he 
seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
George  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men.  Such  rude  pleasantries  are  not 
the  points  of  his  character  that  we  like  most  to 
dwell  on  now  that  both  have  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  praise  or  blame. 

But  it  is  for  us  very  gratifying  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  relations  with  him  were  never 
marred  by  the  slightest  ruffle.  For  some  years 


we  lived  in  houses  side  by  side,  where  we  saw 
each  other  constantly  in  our  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  and  never  in  all  these  years  did 
we  receive  from  him  anything  but  kindness  in 
word  01  deed.  Whatever  grudges  others  may 
have  to  recall,  wo  had  no  relations  with  him  but 
those  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  now  that  we 
shall  see  his  face  no  more.  One  winter  we  were 
in  the  same  hotel — the  Buckingham — where  we 
had  frequent  glimpses  of  his  home  life,  which 
revealed  an  interior  that  was  good  to  look  upon. 
Like  Bryant,  who  found  no  company  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  that  of  hie  own  fireside,  Mr.  Dana 
found  the  quiet  of  his  evenings,  with  the  one 
companion  that  was  better  than  all  others,  the 
best  relaxation  from  the  strenuous  activities  of 
the  day.  He  was  certainly  in  the  variety  of 
gifts  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  we  have 
ever  known,  and  it  is  only  with  memories  that 
are  sweet  that  we  cast  this  flower  upon  his  new 
made  grave.  H.  M.  F. 


EX-PRESIDENT  REV.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

On  the  frontpage  of  this  issue'of^The  Evange¬ 
list,  our  readers  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
upon  the  benevolent  face  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  In¬ 
diana.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year  and 
well  illustrates  in  his  own  person  God’s  benedic¬ 
tion  upon  the  faithful,  viz.  :  “With  long  life 
will  I  satisfy  him  and  show  him  my  salvation.  ” 
Paw  men  have  done  more  for  the  extension  of 
Presbyterianism  in  its  best  form  and  spirit,  in 
the  central  West,  than  Dr.  Tuttle.  His  position 
for  thirty  years,  as  President  of  this  Christian 
College  gave  him  a  splendid  opportunity  to  use 
hia  influaBCd-  in  the  promotion  of  all  that  is  best 
in  culture  and  permanent  character.  His  devout 
scholarship,  strong  personality,  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  and  genial  social  nature,  won  for  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  college  officials,  the  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  of  faculty  and  the  reverence  of  the  students 
— all  serving  to  make  his  Presidency  a  memora¬ 
ble  one  for  the  growth  of  this  institution. 

Called  to  the  office  in  1862,  just  when  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  Rebellion  raged  the  hottest,  his 
patriotism  was  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
students  who,  with  his  benediction,  left  the  halls 
of  learning  for  the  field  of  strife,  when,  as  yet, 
the  College  was  comparatively  small  and  needy, 
with  assets  of  less  than  8100,000.  But  he  took 
hold  with  courage  and  vigor,  and  soon  imparted 
his  spirit  to  all  about  him,  and  thus  it  was  that 
when  be  resigned  in  1892,  Wabash  ranked  well 
up  among  the  beet  Colleges  in  the  country,  with 
assets  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  President 
Tuttle  was  ever  a  man  of  laige  sympathies  and 
generous  impulses,  as  many  a  former  student  in 
his  College  could  rise  up  and  testify.  Not  a  few 
are  now  in  the  ministry,  or  other  vocations, 
who,  but  for  this  kindness,  would  to  day  be  in 
less  useful  positions. 

In  the  days  of  his  vigor,  Dr.  Tuttle  was  an 
effective  pulpit  orator,  and  greatly  esteemed 
pastor  here  at  the  East.  And  later,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  College  duties,  his  chapel  ser¬ 
mons  or  lectures,  as  he  called  them,  Sunday 
afternoons,  were  attended  by  all  the  students, 
and  by  many  members  of  the  churches  of  every 
denomination  in  the  city  of  Crawfordsville. 
His  Baccalaureate  sermons  were  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  and  were  models  in  thought  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  And  despite  the  pressure  of  duties,  he 
kept  up  the  habit  formed  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  of  frequent  contributions  to 
the  press,  as  the  files  of  The  Evangelist,  and  of 
other  journals  will  testify.  Reviews,  and  His¬ 
torical  Societies  are  also  his  debtors.  “The  Life 
cE  William  Tuttle,”  “The  Way  Lost  and 
Pound,”  “Self-Reliance,”  “Morris  County,” 
are  titles  that  occur  to  us.  His  address  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tne  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  great 
war  governor  of  Indiana,  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
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Rangoon,  Buswah.  March  25, 1897. 

Xho  Bagdad  of  the  imagination  is  builded  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  and  tapestry.  Princes 
and  princesses  in  gorgeous  dress  ride  along  its 
streets.  Xhe  romance  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
cf  Haroun  al  Kaschid  breathes  over  its  walls. 
But  that  city  is  not.  Could  it  ever  have  been  ? 
No  palace  ruins  of  marble  and  gold  remain  to 
tel)  of  it  Poverty,  dirt,  ignorance,  the  prosaic 
picturesqueness  of  the  East,  mud  streets,  mud 
walls,  thatch,  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of  Turk¬ 
ish  uniforms  among  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Chaldeans  of  the  population 
make  an  interesting  scene,  but  the  glory  of  the 
city  of  the  Caliphs  is  gone,  if  it  ever  was. 
Even  the  bazaars  which  were  filled  once  with  the 
richest  products  of  the  East,  when  the  austere 
influence  of  the  Prophet’s  teaching  and  esampls 
regarding  worldly  lusury  had  died  away,  are 
devoid  now  of  such  splendid  treasures.  The 
little  open  front  shops  stretch  for  miles  and 
miles  and  contain  as  many  of  the  tawdry  trink¬ 
ets  cf  Germany  or  Birmingham  as  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  products  of  the  Orient.  Almost  nothing  is 
left  of  the  old  days  of  splendor.  The  remnants 
cf  the  palace  of  the  Caliphs  have  just  been 
acquired  by  the  Customs  House  and  the  great 
open  court  in  which  the  princely  successors  of 
Mohammed  received  the  embassies  which 
brought  wealth  and  obedience  from  afar  was  full 
of  iron  from  England,  with  great  bales  of  Man¬ 
chester  cottons,  oil  from  Russia,  spirits  from 
Marseilles  and  all  the  imported  articles  which 
in  a  steadily  increasing  stream  are  pouring  into 
Mesopotamia  and  over  the  Zagros  mountains 
into  Persia. 

All  this  country  suffers  from  the  strangling 
grasp  of  the  Turk.  He  blocks  trade  and  growth 
as  effectively  as  he  can.  Only  two  Snglisn 
steamers  are  allowed  to  ply  between  Bagdad  and 
Basra,  the  port  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
though  there  is  business  for  a  dozen.  But  two 
are  a  source  of  enough  fear  of  British  aggression. 
The  Custom  Houses,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
each  important  place,  are  like  leeches;  the  duties 
high  and  the  necessity  of  bribery  imperative. 
The  foreign  houses  must  all  have  their  special 
men  to  oil  the  palm  of  the  inspectors  in  order 
to  save  endless  worry  and  loss,  while  in  the 
domestic  revenues,  destructive  taxes  are  laid  on 
almost  everything.  The  water  carriers  must;  pay 
on  his  water  skin,  the  farmer  on  each  tree,  or 
animal  and  on  all  produce.  The  shepherd  lives 
in  the  assurance  of  pillage  under  the  forms  of 
Turkish  Government.  In  one  week  the  Arabs 
could  sweep  the  oppressors  out  if  they  would, 
but  fear  and  tribal  dissensions  and  jealousy 
fasten  on  the  Bedouins  the  rule  of  the  corrupt 
and  unprincipled,  but  by  no  means  incapable 
Turk.  And  yet  of  one  thing  he  is  incapable, 
that  is  of  real  progress  and  of  honest  govern¬ 
ment. 

Xhe  Church  Missionary  Society  has  had  a 
mission  in  Bagdad  for  eleven  years.  But  the 
city  presents  a  hard  field.  Of  the  120,000  popu¬ 
lation,  about  one-third  are  Jews,  and  Jews  are 
scarcely  less  difficult  to  reach  than  Moslems. 
From  the  outset,  also,  political  influence  has 
been  hostile.  Bach  Moslem  baptism  has  led  to 
trouble.  Seven  years  ago  s  number  were  ban* 
ished.  Once  the  government  imprisoned  all  the 
people  found  in  Dr.  Sutton’s  dispensary,  forty 
in  number.  This  has  fortified  the  natural  big¬ 
otry  of  the  people.  The  Mcllah  who  taught  the 
missionaries  Arabic  would  not  even  touch  the 
Gospels  with  his  hand.  The  medical  work  has 
done  much  to  soften  the  opposition.  This  same 
Moilah  afterwards  bought  a  copy  cf  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  and  gave  it  to  a  son  whom  he  loved  and 
whose  life  the  medical  missionary  had  saved. 
On  the  whole,  the  Moslem  work  here  seems  leas 
encouraging  and  hopeful  than  among  our  Persia 
stations.  Bagdad  is  near  the  very  heart  of 
Shiah  Mohammedanism,  however.  What  great 


shrines  are  at  Kerbela,  and  but  a  few  days  south¬ 
west  of  Bagdad,  and  the  tide  of  fanaticism  is 
full  and  strong  among  the  Shiahs,  while  the 
Tiarks,  who  are  Sunnees,  have  no  love  for  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

We  were  at  Bagdad  during  the  great  fast  of 
Ramazan.  To  keep  this  fast  is  one  of  the  five 
great  requirements  of  Islam.  Mohammed  di¬ 
rectly  enjoined  it,  saying  in  the  second  secra  of 
tfie  Koran,  *’As  to  the  month  Ramazan,  in  which 
the  Koran  was  sent  down  to  be  man’s  guidance, 
and  an  explanation  of  that  guidance,  and  of  that 
illumination,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  you  observ- 
eth  the  moon,  let  him  sot  about  the  fast.” 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  people  last  from  both 
food  and  drink,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  begin 
to  prepare  the  night  feast  and  at  the  sounu  of 
the  sunset  gun  all  is  ready  and  they  fall  to, 
V7ith  many,  a  good  pa.rt  o!  the  night  is  spent  in 
revelry  and  business  begins  late  the  nest  day. 
During  Ramazan,  accordingly,  Turkish  pro¬ 
crastination  becomes  yet  more  exasperating.  In 
Bagdad  the  bazaars  must  be  closed  at  night  and 
all  during  Ramazan  when  they  are  open,  espe¬ 
cially  those  for  the  sale  of  food  and  the  coffee 
houses,  some  of  which  are  built  cut  over  the 
fast  flowing  Tigris  are  crowded  not  with  those 
who  worshipfully  observe  a  fast,  but  with  crowds 
who  smoke  and  drink  coffee  and  listen  to  the 
kind  of  music  which  filled  the  Midway  Plaisance 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

The  native  boats  on  the  Tigris  are  round 
wicker  baskets,  called  guffas  which  will  hold  a 
dozen  people.  The  current  is  too  swift  for  boats 
which  might  be  caught  sideways.  In  one  of 
these,  looking  like  a  great  black  buoy  with  its 
head  cut  off,  we  paddled  out  to  a  little  river 
steamer  for  the  voyage  down  the  Tigris.  It  is  a 
fast,  muddy,  tortuous  stream,  so  tortuous  that 
the  pilgrims  on  board  who  would  begin  this 
nrayer  toward  Mecca  would  find  themselves  at 
the  close  facing  Peking,  while  in  the  interval 
they  had  prayed  both  toward  Russia  and  toward 
Madagascar.  At  one  place  the  river  turns  back 
sharply  parallel  to  itself.  The  sailors  call  it 
“The  Devil’s  Elbow.”  The  ship  must  be 
stopped  and  slowly  beaten  around.  Poor  Turkey 
will  not  allow  any  cutting  through  the  neck  or 
any  drecsging.  sicme  dreadful  foreign  power 
might  go  up  and  hurt  Bagdad  if  this  were 
allowed. 

A  few  hours  below  Bagdad  the  river  passes  be¬ 
tween  the  ruins  of  Otesiphon  on  the  east  bank 
and  of  Seleucia  on  the  west.  Of  Seleucia  only 
great  mounds  marking  its  walls  remain,  while 
the  great  arch  of  Otesinhon  still  stands  telling 
what  the  palace  may  have  been.  But  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  m  the  midst  of  these  earth  ruins,  with 
squalid  Bedouin  villages  scattered  over  the  plain 
to  believe  that  these  sad  stories  could  be  true 
which  teU  of  the  great  jewel  carpet  found  here 
and  of  the  marble  walls  and  of  the  animals  made 
of  solid  silver  and  gold,  which  called  forth  from 
the  rude  Arab  who  took  Medina,  exclamations 
of  awe  and  delight. 

Not  far  below  these  ruins  are  two  tombs,  each 
of  them  a  venerated  shrine.  One  is  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed’s  barber,  to  which  the  barbers  of 
Bagdad  make  pilgrimages.  The  other  is  the 
grave  of  Mohammed’s  camel  driver.  Fine  palm 
trees  grow  near  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  a  desert,  but  might  be  a  garden,  the  domes 
of  the  burial  places  of  those  who  stood  near  the 
camel  driver,  whom  millions  have  counted  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  the  very  apostle  of  the 
god,  who 

"  Is  God  alone : 

God  the  eternal ! 

He  hegettetli  not,  and  He  is  not  begotten, 

And  there  is  none  like  unto  Him.” 
stand  out  against  the  clear  sky  in  a  solitary  and 
eloquent  way. 

The  Jews  have  their  shrine  on  the  Tigris.  A 
few  hours  above  the  great  palm  groves  where  the 
Euphrates  pours  its  clear  stream  into  the  brown 
Tigris,  there  is  a  great  blue  domed  tomb  where 


Ezra,  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  leader  is  said  to 
be  buried.  A  decrepit  caravanserai  surrounds 
it  on  the  landward  sides,  and  the  Jews  from  Bag¬ 
dad  come  down  at  certain  seasons  in  memory  of 
this  great  constructive  hero,  and  lodge  here  and 
worship  Jehovah.  The  whole  land  is  full  of  the 
memories  of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets.  These 
same  broad  plains  run  up  to  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees,  where  Abraham  heard  the  call  cf  God  and 
caught  the  divine  restlessness  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  only  knowing  that 
he  must  go  on,  on  and  on,  as  we  all  must.  The 
goodness  of  God  has  given  us  few  better  gifts 
than  He  gave  to  Abraham.  That  divine  discon¬ 
tent  is  our  chief  differentiation  from  these 
sterile,  stereotyped  people,  who  are  tied  forever 
to  what  their  fathers  did  and  to  whom  no  pres 
ant  voice  from  a  living  God  ever  comes.  Still, 
cold  and  dead  over  these  Mesopotamian  plains 
lies  the  life  of  the  multitudes  who  have  never 
gone  out  under  the  starred  sky  to  hear  the  voice 
which  Abraham  heard. 

The  sailors  declare  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
lay  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  say  that  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
as  several  original  apple  tress  have  been  carried 
away  from  the  spot.  The  people  who  live  near 
Ararat  far  to  the  north,  however,  are  as  sure 
that  Adam  and  Eve  walked  about  over  their 
country  beneath  the  cool  white  snows  of  the 
great  mountain.  Groves  of  date  palm  stretch 
for  miles  along  these  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  IS  rocky  and  the  water  is  beautifully 
clear.  The  river  which  the  two  streams  form 
is  called  the  Shat-el  Arab,  and  is  a  noble  stream, 
navigable  by  large  ships  and  affording  good  an¬ 
chorage  at  Basra,  where  cur  river  boat  brought 
its  little  journey  to  an  end  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  The  American  flag,  so  pure  and  clean, 
was  flying  from  the  staff  of  our  Consulate  (the 
Consul  is  a  Scotchman)  and  we  celebrated  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  with  a  fellow  American,  Dr. 
Worral  of  the  Arabian  mission  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  It  is  a  little  mission,  but  it 
has  worked  with  such  earnestness  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  that  its  praise  is  in  the  mouth  of  all  we 
have  met.  Only  those  who  have  had  the  actual 
experience  can  know  what  an  inexpressible  relief 
it  is  to  slip  out  from  under  the  Cresent  and 
find  the  folds  of  the  Union  Jack  fioating  over 
one,  and  then  what  a  sense  of  peace  and  of  home 
is  born  where  the  Union  Jack  is  supplanted  by 
the  dearest  flag  that  floats.  God  bless  it. 

Robert  E.  Speeb 


ONE  OF  THE  TETERANS. 

To  TEE  Editor  op  The  Evangelist  : 

I  writs  to  tell  you  of  the  death,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  of  one  of  your  oldest  subscribers,  Mr. 
Georgs  W,  Chaplin  of  Georgetown,  Mass,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  The  Evangelist  has  been  to  my  father  for 
many  years.  I  think  he  subscribed  to  it  some¬ 
time  before  1840 ;  he  once  triad  to  find  how  long 
he  had  taken  it  from  Mr.  Craighead,  and  was 
told  that  your  first  subscription  lists  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  that  his  name  was  on  your  books  as 
far  back  as  they  went.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
the  first  religious  paper  to  which  he  subscribed, 
my  mother  finding  it  when  she  came  a  bride  to 
her  new  home.  In  the  early  years,  when  losses 
in  business  made  economy  a  necessity,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  along  without  The  Evangelist 
was  never  thought  of,  and  T  am  sure  that  the 
weekly  reading  of  it  has  been  an  influence  for 
good  on  three  generations,  and  when  a  daughter 
in  the  family  married  and  went  to  live  in  the  far 
West,  she  felt  at  home  at  ones  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  from  her  acquaintance  from  child¬ 
hood  with  it  through  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  are  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  first  Mrs.  Field  on  French  life, 
and  we  have  followed  Dr.  Field  in  all  his  travels 
I  with  the  interest  we  should  have  given  to  an  old 
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acquaintance,  while  with  many  of  the  constant 
contributors  we  have  felt  an  almost  personal 
friendship.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  contributions  always 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  my  father. 
Considering  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  for  sixty  years, 
and  a  deacon  mbre  than  twenty,  his  attachment 
to  his  Presbyterian  paper  was  a  little  amusing 
to  hie  children,  and  we  liked  to  be  able  to  say 
in  arguing  any  point,  that  “The  Evangelist  said 
so,”  for  we  felt  that  it  was  an  authority  which 
father  would  not  dispute,  though  in  the  few 
last  years  when  his  natural  conservatism  had  in¬ 
creased  with  advancing  years,  he  sometimes  de¬ 
murred  a  little  from  some  of  its  positions;  but 
it  rather  pleased  the  younger  and  more  radical 
members  of  the  family  to  read  The  Evangelist 
to  their  grandfather. 

For  many  years,  owing  to  my  father’s  failing 
eyesight,  it  has  been  read  aloud  every  Sunday, 
and  he  was  able  to  hear  and  enjoy  it  up  to  Sun¬ 
day,  February  28th,  just  one  week  before  he  died. 
Thus  it  will  always  be  to  us  like  the  welcome 
face  of  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Lucy  Chaplin  Titus. 

Georgetown.  Mass.,  March  20,  1897, 

BESIINISCENCES  OF  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

In  The  Evangelist,  three  months  ago,  appeared 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  of  Mr.  Truman 
P.  Handy  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mention  was  made 
of  his  early  residence  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  and 
his  removal  from  thence  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
has  resided  for  more  than  threescore  years.  The 
last  Evangelist  reports  a  recent  visit  of  Mr. 
Handy  to  New  York  city,  and  refers  to  his  for¬ 
mer  residence  at  Geneva. 

These  paragraphs  call  to  mind  quite  distinct 
memories  of  that  pleasant  village  by  the  Lake, 
of  sixty-three  or  four  years  ago.  especially  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  congregation.  Rev. 
Eliakim  Phelps  was  pastor  of  the  church.  Other 
ministers  resident  in  Geneva  were  Rev.  Henry 
Dwight,  banker;  Rev.  Warren  Day,  agent  of  the 
American  Tract  Society ;  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squire, 
who  was  caring  for  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  and 
Rev.  Asa  Messer,  book  merchant.  Among  the 
thoughtful,  promising  young  men  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  Austin  Phelps,  Samuel  M.  .Hopkins, 
William  Hogarth,  Augustus  W.  Cowles  and 
Samuel  H.  Hail.  The  church  and  community 
had  been  greatly  blessed  by  the  great  revivals  of 
those  vears,  and  the  earnest  and  successful 
labors  of  Evangelist  Charles  G.  Finney. 

There  was  a  large  Sunday  school  gathered 
each  Sabbath  in  the  ample  galleries  of  the 
church;  the  infant  class,  the  teachers  of  which 
were  Miss  Hopkins  and  Miss  Sill,  met  in  the 
room  over  the  vestibule,  into  one  side  of  which 
swelled  the  back  of  the  dome  which  overarched 
the  pulpit.  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Handy’s 
class  of  young  men  occupied  a  large  square 
pew  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Handy  would  pass  along  to  it  with  the  erect 
bearing  of  a  military  officer.  The  class  were 
much  attached  to  their  teacher.  I  think  that 
they  maintained  a  very  regular  and  full  attend¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  felt  loss  which  was  frequently 
expressed,  when  Mr.  Handy  left  Geneva  for 
Cleveland,  which  than  seemed  a  great  way  off. 
But  Geneva’s  loss  was  Cleveland’s  gain,  and  evi¬ 
dently  has  been  ever  since. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  Mr.  Handy’s  serene 
evening  of  life.  S.  Mills  Day. 

Eoneoye,  N,  Y. 

The  General  Assembly  proceedings  will  be 
reported  daily  in  the  columns  of  The  Warsaw 
Daily  Times,  Warsaw,  Ind.  The  report  will  be 
made  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson,  D.D.  of  Pittsburg, 
who  has  reported  the  General  Assembly  proceed¬ 
ings  for  now  twenty-seven  years,  having  begun 
his  work  with  Mr.  John  H.  Dey  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist.  The  report  will  be  mailed  to 
subscribers  for  forty  cents  each  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  or  three  subscriptions  for  one  dollar.  Send 
names  and  money  to  Messrs.  Reuben  Williams 
and  Son,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


ARCHIBALD  BROWN— A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

By  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond. 

In  the  year  1861,  I  was  present  at  a  drawing¬ 
room  meeting  presided  over  by  Sir  Stevenson 
Blackwood.  His  wife,  I  remember,  a  Duchess, 
was  there.  Among  those  present  was  a  young 
man  seventeen  years  of  age  named  Archibald  G. 
Brown,  who  listened  with  impatience  to  the  ad¬ 
dress.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Blackwood  put  his 
band  on  his  shoulder  asking,  “Are  you  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ?”  “I  am  not,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be,” 
was  the  quick  reply.  Sir  Stevenson,  looking 
at  him  out  of  his  tender,  penetrating  eyes,  sim¬ 
ply  said,  “How  sad.”  Those  two  words,  as  Mr. 
Brown  said,  hooked  themselves  into  his  soul. 
They  remained  there  until  he  saw  the  way  of 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  and  believed 
on  Him. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brown’s  conversion,  he  asked 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  a  class.  But,  knowing  what  a 
wild  life  he  had  led,  the  superintendent  responded 
I  kindly,  but  decisively,  “No,  Archie,  we  cannot 
let  you  teach.”  Brown  then  asked,  “If  lean 
collect  a  class,  will  you  give  me  a  corner  of  the 
room  to  teach  in  ?”  The  next  Sunday  he  came 
with  a  class  of  boys  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  From  that  starting  point,  he  went  on 
until  he  graduated  from  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  college, 
and  was  recommended  by  him  as  pastor  of  the 
Stepney  Green  Tabernacle,  where  he  labored  for 
thirty  years  and  gathered  into  church  fellowship 
six  hundred  souls.  His  church  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  while  holding  meetings  there  I  sometimes 
came  in  contact  with  him.  His  heart  was  in 
deep  sympathy  with  any  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  He  has,  I  see,  been  holding  meetings 
in  Denver,  CoL,  on  his  way  round  the  world. 
May  God’s  blessing  go  with  him. 

Those  two  little  words,  “How  sad,”  falling 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  longed  for  his  salva¬ 
tion,  sent  home  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  to  these 
grand  results.  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  watch 
for  opportunities  to  speak  “Just  a  word  for 
Jesus.  ” 

At  the  drawing-room  meeting  spoken  of  above, 
Sir  Stevenson  Blackwood  introduced  me  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  2,200  soldiers  who  were  to 
sail  the  next  week  in  the  “Great  Eastern, ”  at 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  raid.  As  I  had  bought 
my  ticket  to  cross  the  ocean  on  that  steamer, 
Sir  Stevenson  asked  this  General,  who  was  a 
Christian,  to  appoint  me  “chaplain  protem,” 
while  crossing  the  ocean.  As  there  was  no  other 
chaplain,  the  General  said  he  would  do  so,  and 
kept  his  promise.  V/hen  1  reached  Liverpool, 
the  members  of  Dr.  Raffles’  church,  v/here  I 
held  a  few  meetings,  gave  me  1,300  Bibles  to 
give  to  these  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Canada, 
and  so  it  was,  each  man  received  a  Bible  with 
his  name  written  in  it.  The  season  was  mid¬ 
summer  and  the  ocean  was  as  calm  as  a  mill 
pond.  Day  by  day  this  Christian  General  or¬ 
dered  the  band  to  assist  in  the  meeting  which  I 
conducted  on  the  deck  of  the  “Great  Eastern.  ” 
As  there  were  also  eight  hundred  passengers  and 
a  numerous  crew  on  board,  we  had  audiences  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  day  after  day.  Ws  had 
grand  singing  and  at  the  close  of  every  service 
we  had  an  inquiry  meeting.  The  Spirit  of  God 
worked  with  great  power,  and  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  hundreds  were  convicted  of  sin 
and  brought  to  Christ  during  the  voyage.  I 
believe  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants  were 
converted.  There  was  no  priest  present  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  attending  the  meetings. 
Every  time  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus, 
many  might  have  been  seen  respectfully  bowing 
their  heads. 

One  of  the  regiments  on  board  was  afterwards 
stationed  at  Montreal,  and  many  of  these  soldiers 
came  into  the  meetings  I  conducted  in  that  city 
the  next  winter ;  and  some  stood  up  and  told  of 
their  conversion  on  board  the  “Great  Eastern.” 


THE  PLEA  OF  A  HOME  MISSIONARY. 

One  of  the  most  unwelcome  features  of  the  ex  - 
perience  of  the  conscientious  home  missionary 
is  that  of  revealing  the  actual  and  urgent  needs 
of  himself  and  family.  Fortunately,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  the  writer  is  able  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  plea  which  was  made  a  good  while- 
ago  by  a  most  faithful  representative  of  his  class, 
and  which,  it  so  happens,  is  virtually,  if  not 
verbally,  made  by  not  a  few  at  the  present  time. 

The  missionary  alluded  to  enjoyed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  exceptionally  fine  advantages  in 
the  way  of  education  for  his  profession.  In- 
fact  his  instructor,  thoroughly  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  arduous  and  at  times,  very 
hazardous  work  in  which  his  pupil  was  to  en¬ 
gage,  took  special  pains  to  give  him  a  compre¬ 
hensive  equipment  therefor,  so  that  himself  as 
well  as  his  pupil  might  be  duly  honored. 

In  this  missionary’s  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  devoted  servants  of  God 
who  are  consecrated  to  the  same  employment, 
circumstances  required  that  he  should  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  order  to  reach  with 
the  blessed  Gospel  as  large  a  number  as  possible, 
in  his  case,  too,  there  was  a  family  as  well  as 
himself  to  support:  a  wife  and  a  wife’s  mother 
at  least.  Although  obliged  to  labor  within  the 
limitations  of  a  home  missionary,  his  commis¬ 
sion  was  the  best  ever  issued,  all  the  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  serve  him  for  a  life  time,  whether 
he  succeeded  in  getting  and  holding  a  parish  or 
not. 

The  occasion  was  a  rare  one  on  which  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  soul-wracking  confession. 
Thousands  of  people  were  thronging  the  ways 
leading  to  a  noted  house  of  God.  Among  them, 
a  poor  cripple,  who  looked  up  beseechingly  into 
the  face  of  the  missionary.  What  a  choice  op- 
portuni  ty  for  the  missionary  to  give,  in  the  shape- 
of  a  little  cash,  a  palpable  demonstration  of  th& 
doctrine  he  had  been  instructed  to  inculcate, 
that  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive  !”  But  alas  !  in  the  midst  of  that  gazing 
crowd,  all  eager  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  the 
poor  man  made  the  humiliating  confession, 
Silver  and  goldhave  I  none  P''  None  !  None  ! 
And  there  is  just  where  not  a  few  of  cur  faith  - 
ful  home  missionaries,  most  of  them  with  fami¬ 
lies  and  with  fine  opportunities  of  usefulness- 
are  to-day  1  How  many  of  them  have  the  moral 
courage  to  confess  to  the  world,  as  Peter  did, 
that  they  are  absolutely  penniless,  we  need  nob 
inquire.  That  so  much  of  money  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  has  beea 
wanting  in,  now  and  then,  a  family,  and  want¬ 
ing  for  a  painfully  long  time,  is  just  simply  a 
fact. 

The  emptiness  of  Peter’s  purs©  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  miracle  which  he  then 
and  there  wrought.  But  miracles  not  being^ 
available  just  now  to  keep  the  home  missionaries 
out  of  the  straits  of  poverty  even  to  destitution,. 
In  which  so  many  have  been  uncomplaining  suf¬ 
ferers,  they  are  looking  first  to  God  for  help  and 
next  to  their  brethren  who  will  compose  ther 
General  Assembly.  The  burden  of  their  inquiry 
is.  What  will  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  Assembly,  do  in  the  way  of 
emancipating  its  two  great  Mission  Boards  and 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  from  their  em¬ 
barrassments  ?  In  the  way  of  putting  these 
Beards  upon  such  a  pecuniary  basis,  that  the 
cry  of  distress  of  godly  men  and  women  inactive 
service  and  of  the  way-worn  veterans  of  the  cross, 
shall  no  longer  reach  the  ear  of  the  God  of  Sab- 
baoth  ?  Oh,  that  this  Assembly  may  issue  the- 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  from  the  slavery 
of  debt  and  the  announcement  that  the  now  op¬ 
pressed  shall  henceforth  be  free  ! 

Benjamin  Paksons. 

1  Seattle,  Wash,,  May  1,  1897. 
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ried  straightforward  after  it  has  once  been  commenced. 
You  would  not  set  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  to  any 
mechanical  employment,  or  other  hard  work!— because 
you  know  that  his  bodily  strength  is  inadequate.  Even 
his  bones  are  soft,  and  his  limbs  are  liable  to  be  deformed. 
Can  you  doubt  that  his  mind  is  liable  to  similar  injury,  by 
severe  mental  effort?  You  should  treat  him  from  infancy 
as  an  intelligent  being,  and  should  strive  to  espand  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers;  but  by  only  such  means  as  are  adapted 
to  give  exercise,  not  real  labor,  to  his  young  faculties. 
“Milk,  not  meat,”  is  the  proper  diet  for  older  children  as 
well  as  mere  infants.  Therefore,  let  your  little  children 
daily  practise  such  athletic  exercises  as  are  adapted  to 
their  years;  and  be  busy  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air.  Away  with  books  as  books!  Playing  in  a  yard  or 
in  the  street  will  never  injure  a  child’s  intellect;  but 
lounging  over  a  book,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his 
head  on  his  hands  will  infallibly  make  a  dunce  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  boy.  The  dunce  is  an  animal  seldom  found  in 
nature’s  laboratory;  it  has  been  manufactured  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  our  schools  of  timber  too  queer  to  be  wroughti 

But  as  children  are  instinctively  fond  of  pictures  and 
hence  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  should  early  be 
indulged  in  the  use  of  “picture  bonks,”  I  have  no  objection 
to  picture  books  if  they  are  of  the  right  kind;  and,  as  part 
of  my  present  suggestion,  I  shall  describe  what  sort  of 
picture  books  I  would  recommend  for  little  children. 
First,  they  should  contain  nothing  but  pictures.  Not  a 
word,  not  a  letter  should  be  found  in  a  book  deliberately 
put  into  the  hand  of  a  child  before  ha  is  to  be  taught  let¬ 
ters  and  reading  as  a  regular  daily  incident.  Second,  the 
pictures  should  be  only  such  as  are  adapted  to  his  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  as  may  be  readily  recognized  -  not 
a  picture  that  confuses  and  misinforms  through  childish 
ignorance,  Two  little  boys  were  turning  over  an  excel¬ 
lent  religious  book  “illustrated”  according  to  the  taste 
and  the  fashion  of  this  nineteenth  century,  when  they  fell 
upon  a  picture  that  was  intended  to  represent  the  Saviour. 
“0,  there,”  said  one,  “that— is — an— angel!”  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other  little  fellow,  taking  a  second  look,  “it  is 
only  a — monkey  I”  Of  equal  misuse  to-day  are  thousands 
of  the  illustrated  books  to  little  children— and  to  children 
of  larger  as  well  as  smaller  growth.  Third,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  pictures  be  of  familiar  objects,  especially  of 
systematic  arrangement;  in  natural  history,  in  the  arts 
of  life,  and  so  on —such  as  will  afford  abundant  entertain¬ 
ment  to  little  children,  and,  with  a  little  aid  from  the 
parents,  may  unconsciously  and  without  any  effort  by 
the  child  lay  a  foundation  of  things  which  will  be  of  emi¬ 
nent  service  tn  him  in  future  life.  It  is  a  burlesque  on  the 
human  intellect  to  suppose  that  a  taste  for  the  finer  arts 
is  promoted  either  in  children  or  adults  by  illustrations 
unintelligible  to  their  observers. 

Pictures,  properly  so  called,  nevertheless,  are  not  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  illustrations  for  children, 
except  if  very  young  children.  When  children  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  pictures  of  animals,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  matters,  It  will  be  surely  found  both  amusing  and 
instructive  to  supply  diagrams  and  hare  outlines.  Thus, 
a  few  of  the  simplest  mathematical  figures,  the  names  of 
which  are  in  familiar  use  in  every  family— the  circle,  the 
square,  the  triangle- will  be  found  interesting  to  every 
child;  and  by  having  the  same  presented  to  the  eye  will 
be  fixed  the  names — indelibly  on  the  memory.  And  with 
a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent— at  least,  the  mother 
—will  be  found  the  priceless  habit  of  precise  definition,  of 
special  use  in  every  department  of  a  child’s  future  educa¬ 
tion.  And  more  than  this— small  figures  of  cities  and 
towns;  outline  maps,  even,  of  states  and  counfcries—these 
will  be  found  among  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
pictures  for  children. 

However  preposterous  the  thought  may  seem,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  next  to  zoology,  geog¬ 
raphy  is  the  subject  which  a  child’s  mind  is  earliest  capable 
of  apprehending,  if  his  first  impulses  and  efforts  are  judic¬ 
iously  aided.  And  the  reason  is  obvious;  the  knowledge 


which  is  thereby  acquired  relates  to  visible  and  tangible 
objects,  and  to  mere  matters  of  fact,  which  all  require  very 
little  intellectual  effort,  one  depending  principally  on  the 
habit  of  attention.  This  being  promoted  thereby,  lays  a 
foundation  for  more  abstruse  and  abstract  subjects  of 
childish  investigation.  A  pig  has  often  been  made  a  very 
adept  in  geography,  unintelligently ;  and  why  not  an  in¬ 
telligent  child  of  three  or  four  years? 

On  the  theory  of  the  educational  value  of  a  wordless 
picture  book,  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  construct  picture 
books  for  children  that  will  afford  all  the  amusement  that 
such  volumes  are  intended  to  furnish;  and  yet  those  that 
not  only  are  without  obstacles  to  the  child's  future  in  read¬ 
ing  and  other  studies,  but  also— though  imperceptibly — 
useful  in  forming  habits  for  their  entire  educational  course. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  wordless  picture  book 
must  be  a  real  picture  book,  containing  pictures  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Such  a  picture  book  any  child  may  use  without 
injury  to  his  little  mind.  But  the  moment  he  lays  his 
head  on  a  book  of  letters,  it  should  be  inhibited  promptly 
—  or  the  ground  that  such  books  belong  only  to  those  who 
can  read.  Any  child  of  three  years  of  age  has  intellect 
enough  to  accept  this  reason.  As  to  the  simple  pictures 
of  the  book,  let  lis  say  pictures  of  animals,  the  child  must 
be  made  to  think  and  talk  of  them  and  to  use  his  eyes  and 
mind.  A  cat  and  a  dog  are  on  the  page.  You  make  him 
note  that  they  are  very  different  animals  though  they 
both  are  covered  with  hair,  have  four  legs,  can  walk.  The 
child  must  say  why  they  are  like — why  unlike;  must  note 
ears  and  claws  and  tail;  and  even  that  the  cat  has  her 
“feelers,”  to  guide  her  in  the  dark;  that  the  fur  is  a  fine 
hair,  and  much  else. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  afford  much  more  than  amuse¬ 
ment  to  children  they  must  have,  along  with  even  the  best 
of  our  wordless  picture  books,  the  instruction  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  or  of  a  competent  governess— well  informed  and  pa¬ 
tient  and  clearly- thinking  and  clearly- speaking.  But  even 
by  themselves,  children  will  learn  much  from  such  early 
and  wordless  monitors;  and  any  headaches  or  mixed  ideas 
or  heavy  sense  of  a  task  will  be  met  when  the  time  comes  for 
real  and  uninterrupted  tuition  on  the  basis  of  the  mystery 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  lessons  of  the  printed  page.  A 
little  child  should  remind  us  constantly,  in  helpfulness  to 
it,  of  the  Latin  proverb,  “Davus  sum,  non  Oedipus.”  Our 
theory  of  education  is  so  often  forgetful  of  this,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  mischievous. 

The  Sunday-school 

The  Christian  is  a  man  with  a  message.  Christianity 
itself  is  an  annunciation.  It  came  by  a  declaration 
to  Mary,  and  years  after  the  advent  we  find  John  still 
saying,  “This  is  the  message  which  we  announce!”  In 
the  Scriptures  are  contained  many  versions  of  this 
divine  teaching  respecting  sin  and  salvation,  yet  they  all 
constitute  one  consistent  verity.  There  is  no  civil  war  in 
the  Bible.  Christ  with  his  apostolic  following  is  not 
divided.  All  these  reports  are  mutually  confirmatory  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  one  Word.  A  word  is  something  that 
carries  a  thought  from  one  mind  to  another.  The  Logos 
is  the  Word  or  Message  because  he  bears  down  through 
stellar  spaces  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Father  to  men. 

But  while  John  does  not  contradict  ^his  colleagues, 
John’s  message  has  an  individual  phraseology  of  its  own. 
It  presents  the  truth  from  a  somewhat  different  visual 
angle,  John’s  great  triumvirate  of  truths  consists  of  the 
ideas  life,  light,  love.  In  the  Word  was  life,  a  life  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  originate  for  himself.  The 
sinner  in  his  natural  state  is  as  dead  as  though  he  lay  like 
the  brother  of  the  Bethany  sisters  in  a  tomb;  and  it  takes 
a  Lord  to  raise  a  Lazarus.  This  divine  Life  was  “the 
light  of  men.”  “God  is  light.”  All  true  preaching  begins 
with  God,  and  works  down  to  man.  Man  is  not  discov¬ 
ered  in  his  real  character  and  cosmic  relations  until  his 
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Maker  is  revealed.  We  musfc  be  informed  as  to  the  norm 
of  eternal  truth  in  the  divine  character  before  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  that  erring  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew. 

The  rectilinear  righteousness  of  God  is  both  the  con¬ 
demnation  and  the  correction  of  the  curvilinear  sinfulness 
of  man,  according  to  the  saying,  ‘•Rectum  est  index  sui  et 
obliqui”  (“The  line  which  shews  itself  to  be  straight, 
shews  also  what  line  is  crooked”).  Another  of  John’s 
great  words  is  love.  “Love  is  of  God,”  The  suffering 
Saviour  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  that  love.  That 
very  light  which  biases  with  unendurable  brilliancy  from 
the  Sashing  throne  which  is  poised  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  the  universe  was  focussed  once  in  the  personality  of 
him  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory.  John  is 
the  apostle  of  love,  and  yet  not  the  advocate  of  a  weak, 
nerveless  love  which  calls  sin  a  myth,  or  looks  on  it  with 
an  amiable  degree  of  allowance,  putting  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him 
not.  Love  issues  in  grace,  and  grace  is  not  a  good-natured 
condoning  of  iniquity,  but  a  self-taxing  mercy  which 
brings  lEs  own  substitutionary  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  truth 
“is  not  in”  any  system  that  slurs  over  the  fact  of  human 
transgression  of  divine  law.  John  doss  not  teach  that  sin 
is  immaterial,  but  that  it  is  not  irremediable.  The  sinner 
needs  and  may  find  an  Advocate,  or  one  who  is  summoned 
to  his  side  to  serve  as  the  patron  of  his  cause.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  high  priest  is  the  type  of  Christ  the  intercessor.  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  by  John  to  be  not  merely  a  propitiator,  ap- 
peasing  wrath  by  means  of  an  extraneous  sacrifice  which 
he  imports  from  abroad,  but  also  the  propitiation ; 
that  is,  he  himself  supplies  the  needed  expiation  out  of 
his  own  nature  and  sufferings.  Very  rarely  does  an 
earthly  advocate  offer  himself  as  a  propitiation,  but 
Christ  is  both  high  priest  and  victim.  It  is  the  Mood  of 
God’s  Son  that  cleanses,  John  is  careful  to  add,  thus  con¬ 
tradicting  the  heresy  of  his  contemporary  Cerinthus  who 
taught  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  vrhen  his  blood  was 
shed.  The  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  despite  the  false 
teaching  of  the  Novatians  who  denied  pardon  to  moral  sins 
committed  after  baptism. 

He  who  does  not  confess  his  sin,  “leads  himself  astray,” 
as  the  Greek  is,  and  besides  makes  God  to  be  a  liar,  since, 
if  there  were  no  sin  to  be  repented  of,  God’s  whole  gospel 
scheme,  which  assumes  that  the  race  is  sinful,  would  be 
“a  vast  libel  on  human  nature.”  The  fruit  of  forgiveness 
following  on  confession  must  be  a  keeping  of  God’s  words. 
The  Gnostics  made  excellence  to  consist  in  mere  intellec¬ 
tual  enlightenment.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  insists,  as 
Aristotle  had  done  before  him,  that  not  speculation,  but 
conduct  is  the  ethical  ideal  Not  ‘  even  knowledge 
“touched  by  emotion”  will  do.  It  is  the  life,  the  walk, 
that  must  practically  attest  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
Lord. 

In  this  lesson  is  clearly  outlined  the  great  antithesis 
between  light  and  darkness,  and  the  great  synthesis  of  a 
dual  fellowship,  with  God  and  God's.  Communion  with 
Christ  implies  a  contact  with  Christ’s  brethren.  Only  if 
we  walk  in  the  light  do  we  have  this  fellowship.  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  natural  light  is  necessary  to  the  associations  and 
activities  of  society.  In  Egypt  when  “thick  darkness” 
prevailed  there  was  absolute  cessation  of  social  fellowship 
for  three  days.  So  in  the  spiritual  sphere  men  enjoy 
mutual  communion  only  when  the  light  of  grace  comes. 

John  says  that  he  had  a  message  to  declare  or,  liter¬ 
ally,  to  re-announce.  John  but  hands  on  the  message 
received  from  the  Great  Teacher.  It  was  no  invention  of 
his  own:  it  was  a  message  and  not  a  discovery.  John 
was  not  after  novelties  of  doctrine;  he  did  not  write  a 
“new  commandment,”  but  an  old  one.  John’s  address  in 
tone  has  all  the  pitifulness  of  a  father.  “My  little  chil¬ 
dren,”  he  says,  using  a  diminutive,  which  Wyclif  renders 
“litil  sones.”  John  conceived  of  the  church  as  a  family 
in  Christ.  The  apostles  seem  to  have  preferred  the  name 
father  to  cold  official  titles,  since  it  was  more  personal 
and  spiritual.  John  was  to  the  end  concerned  for  the 
soundness Jn  the  faith  and  the  spirituality  of  his  Chris¬ 


tian  charges.  The  pressure  of  his  persuasion  was  toward 
a  close  walk  with  God.  “Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in 
him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  fully  developed.” 

Seoul 

WE  had  been  riding  on  our  pack  horses,  astride  our 
luggage  and  beds,  through  green  valleys  and  over 
softly  swelling  hills.  We  had  left  Pyeng  Yang  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  it  was  now  Saturday.  To  save  the 
wearied  horses  we  tramped  along  in  front.  Gradually  the 
country  changed  its  appearance.  The  green  of  the  valleys 
died  away  into  brown  gravel  The  soft  swellmg  hills  gave 
way  to  rough,  assertive  ridges  of  gray  rock  and  red  gran¬ 
ite  sand,  and  straight  up  the  side,  and  along  the  sharp 
brow  of  the  most  precipitous  mountain  rose  a  high  crene¬ 
lated  city  wall,  dauntless  and  forbidding.  The  city  itself 
was  hidden  from  sight  until  passing  a  decaying  building, 
in  Chinese  style,  where  the  suzerain  embassies  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  used  to  spend  the  night  before  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Seoul,  we  tramped  up  a  well  built  macadam¬ 
ised  road  through  a  sheer,  narrow  cut  in  the  rocks  and 
looked  out  upon  the  haunt  of  the  last  hermit  king.  The 
massive  walls  of  the  city  that  ran  beyond  sight  over  val¬ 
ley  and  bills,  and  the  distant  sight  of  the  great  fortress  to 
the  north,  built  for  the  king’s  refuge  in  times  of  war, 
told  of  the  hermit  days  gone  by  forever.  The  modern 
road  under  our  feet,  the  new  Independence  arch  and  In¬ 
dependence  Park  in  the  valley  below  us,  built  by  the  In¬ 
dependence  Club,  the  conspicuous  buildings  of  the  legation 
commanding  the  new  palace  and  the  city  walls,  and  the 
telegraph  lines  running  in  from  north,  east  and  south, 
told  of  the  new  day  of  open  intercourse  which  has  already 
dawned. 

But  something  more  than  trade  and  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course  have  come  to  Seoul  The  gospel  has  laid  hold  of 
its  beart*with  a  mighty  grip.  A  new  road  built  largely 
by  millionaires  was  the  seed  from  which  have  grown  half 
a  dozen  broad  avenues.  Mission  schools  have  been  giving 
lessons  and  text  books  to  the  department  of  education.  The 
government  hospital  was  transferred  long  ago  to  mission 
hands.  The  king  and  the  late  queen  have  counted  some 
of  the  missionaries  among  their  most  trusted  friends. 
And  among  the  common  people  no  other  force  is  so  strong, 
so  compact,  so  infiuential,  so  full  of  vitality  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  With  a  clear  voice  it  is  speaking  forth  what, 
it  believes.  And  this  is  the  beginning  of  free  speech.. 
Without  fear  its  papers  are  speaking  direct  to  the  heart 
of  the  people,  not  in  pedantic  Chinese,  but  in  their  own 
vernacular.  And  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  free  press. 

So  vigorous  and  forceful  is  the  Korean  church  that 
there  may  be  danger  that  some  who  are  ill  informed  will 
identify  it  with  the  political  movement  toward  liberalism 
and  progress.  Still,  these  are  unavoidable  fruits  of  the 
genuine  Christian  spirit,  and  in  the  strong,  patriotic  ut¬ 
terances  of  leading  Christian  men  we  could  only  recognize 
the  same  notes  that  have  been  heard  again  and  again  in 
our  own  land  since  John  Witherspoon  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  While  bold  to  speak  out  for  prog¬ 
ress,  the  Seoul  Christians  are  loyal  to  the  king.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  28,  they  celebrated  the  king’s  birthday,  which 
had  fallen  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  an  old  pavilion 
on  a  deserted  parade  ground,  eight  hundred  or  so  gathered 
with  national  flags  and  the  church  banners,  some  bearing 
the  characters  which  set  forth  one  name  of  our  church,. 
“The  church  which  looks  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,” 
while  the  governor  of  the  city,  whose  wife  is  a  Christian, 
and  who  was  formerly  Korean  minister  in  Washington, 
and  has  Christian  sympathies;  a  young  Christian  man 
who  was  vice-minister  of  education  and  accompanied  the 
Korean  embassy  to  the  czar’s  coronation,  and  who  was 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  University;  and  Dr,  Jaisohn,  a 
member  of  Dr.  Hamlin’s  church  in  Washington,  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  Korea,  from  which  he 
escaped  as  a  fugitive  fifteen  years  ago  when  his  father’s- 
property  was  confiscated,  spoke.  They  were  clear,  strong, 
speeches  about*tlie*duty  of  the  people  to  the  state,  and  of 
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the  king  to  the  people,  oS  the  folly  of  trusting  to  men  or 
to  the  past,  of  the  need  of  trust  in  God  and  of  fearless 
progress.  There  is  power  in  this  Korean  church.  May 
God  give  it  patience  to  await  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

Apart  from,  the  great  country  work  that  has  grown 
up  in  connection  with  the  Seoul  station,  there  are  in  the 
city  four  churches,  beside  a  number  of  Sunday-schools,  a 
large  hospital  and  three  dispensaries,  with  preaching  at 
all  opportunities,  one  boys’  school  and  a  careful  boarding 
schooi  for  girls  with  some  day  schools.  The  parent 
church  at  Chung  Dong  in  the  city  carries  on  all  of  Its 
work  without  aid  from  mission  funds,  supporting  evan¬ 
gelists,  teachers  and  schools,  and  giving  liberally  this  last 
year  to  the  erection  of  country  churches,  to  general 
causes,  and  to  the  India  Famine  Relief.  On  the  king’s 
birthday  the  oldest  evangelist  was  preaching  in  this 
church  to  a  crowd  that  filled  the  building,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  throng  three  men  deep.  He  read  1  Peter  2:13-17, 
and  1  Tim.  2:1,  and  these  were  the  rough  heads  of  his  ad¬ 
dress:  “God  has  established  rulers  for  the  protection  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  evil.  Rulers  are 
to  be  obeyed  as  they  do  the  will  of  God,  not  otherwise. 
Still  we  need  to  be  wise  in  speech  and  often  to  keep  our 
mouths  shut,  not  saying  foolish  things.  Our  only  hope  of 
freedom  as  a  nation  is  to  be  found  in  our  being  Christian. 
The  ^greatness  of  a  land  is  to  be  measured  not  by  its 
population  or  siae,  but  by  its  Christian  character.  Why, 
then,  can  we  not  be  a  great  land?  Because  w©  are  not 
convinced  of  our  sin  and  so  we  do  not  come  to  the  Savi¬ 
our.  You  people  of  Seoul  have  heard  the  gospel  long,  but 
there  are  more  Christians  in  the  country  where  it  has  not 
so  long  been  heard,  for  there  the  people  have  confessed 
their  sin.  How  can  we  come  to  the  doctor  if  we  are  not 
convinced  of  our  disease?  Let  us  come.  Let  us  love  God. 
Let  us  love  man.”  The  gospel  is  not  a  mere  general  mes¬ 
sage  to  these  Koreans.  They  are  fitting  it  into  their  pres¬ 
ent  lives.  It  is  to  them,  as  it  was  to  Peter,  “the  present 
truth.” 

One  minor  branch  of  the  work  in  Seoul  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  little  vernacular  paper  called  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  News.”  The  paper  has  departments  on  farming, 
arts  and  sciences,  political  news,  foreign  events,  and  the 
Sunday-school  lesson,  church  and  missionary  news;  and 
each  week  scatters  over  the  whole  country  a  multitude  of 
quickening  ideas.  The  people  of  these  lands  have  no 
fresh  reading  matter.  Sabbath  observance  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  out  here  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  at  home  with 
our  varied  ways  of  spending  the  day  profitably.  The 
paper  was  established  to  meet  this  want,  and  to  furnish  a 
method  of  communication  with  the  people  in  the  country. 
But  this  little  paper  does  more  than  this.  Several  copies 
go  direct  to  the  king.  From  two  to  ten  are  taken  in  each 
department  of  the  government.  The  governors  of  the 
thirteen  provinces  have  subscribed  for  it  for  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  magistracies  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  himself,  for  the  first  time  allowed 
his  picture  to  be  printed,  and  approved  of  its  circulation 
and  the  issue  celebrating  his  birthday. 

The  conspicuous  place  the  mission  cause  has  gained  in 
Korea  has  not  been  won  by  any  spurious  methods.  The 
mission  work  there  rests  on  stable  foundations.  The 
“rice”  element  is  very  weak.  The  work  has  succeeded 
and  is  succeeding  because  earnest,  quiet  men  of  sober 
Judgment  and  high  missionary  character  have  came  upon 
an  opportunity  of  God.  Of  the  opportunity  of  God  there 
are  many  things  to  be  said  to  the  home  church.  Of  the 
character  of  the  missionaries  it  is  enough  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  retiring  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Sill: 
“The  missionaries  here,”  he  said  to  us,  “are  a  strong, 
level-headed,  efficient  body  of  men.  They  are  a  remark¬ 
able  lot.  I  have  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  associating 
with  .them.  Some  people  say  missionaries  are  trouble¬ 
some,  but  I  have  never  met  men  more  sensible,  more  de¬ 
lightful,  more  easy  to  get  along  with.” 

The  last  [_Sunday  we  were  in  Seoul,  we  walked  out 


along  the  top  of  the  wall  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Over 
the  great  West  Gate  we  found  the  preparations  for  an 
evening  sacrifice  to  heaven  to  secure  a  cessation  of  the 
rains  that  the  abundant  crops  might  not  be  injured.  A 
small  wooden  tablet  inscribed  “Great  Western  Mountain 
Stream”  had  been  brought  in  a  sedan  chair.  The  brass 
candlesticks  and  vessels,  bowls,  ladles,  and  goblets,  for  the 
oSering  of  wine,  were  ranged  on  a  table.  Ice  was  at  hand 
to  keep  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice  from  spoiling  so  that  it 
might  be  preserved  for  the  material  gratification  of  the 
worshippers  after  the  spirit  had  been  satisfied  with  its 
odors.  Bundles  of  reeds  for  torches  were  also  provided. 

A  red-robed  man  was  in  charge,  who  showed  us  the  paper 
containing  the  names  of  the  government  officials  from  the 
agricultural  and  other  departments,  appointed  to  prepare 
this  sacrifice.  After  dark,  the  red-robed  man  said,  the 
sacrifice  would  begin.  “To  whom  will  they  pray?”  we 
asked.  “To  Hananim,”  he  answered.  “And  who  is  he?” 
“Oh,  the  blue  sky  above.”  Then  we  climbed  on  up  the 
wall  as  it  ascended  a  steep  line  back  of  the  city,  and 
looked  down  in  the  deepening  twilight  over  the  great 
palaces  covering  almost  one-half  of  the  inhabited  city  ap¬ 
parently  and  over  the  grounds  and  few  remaining  build¬ 
ings  of  the  most  anclentpalace  of  all.  Evidently  the  king 
looked  upon  the  country  and  its  capital  as  existing  for 
him.  He  seems  ready  to  swallow  both  in  his  houses  and 
his  whims.  As  we  sat  on  the  old  wall  and  compared 
what  we  saw  with  our  own  land,  the  smoke  of  the  evening 
fires  kindled  to  heat  the  floors  of  the  houses  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  night,  settled  down  over  the  city,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  mysterious  ha^e  such  as  for  centuries  surrounded 
this  hermit  nation.  As  we  came  down  from  the  gate 
again,  the  officials  who  cam©  to  pray  to  the  blue  sky  that 
there  might  he  no  more  rain,  began  to  assemble.  It  had 
been  a  clear  evening.  The  next  day  the  rains  poured 
down  in  floods,  Robert  E.  Speer. 

AMONG  THE  BOOKS 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By 
Arthur  Cushman  McGifiert,  D.  D.,  Washburne  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Now  York. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Lib¬ 
rary,  edited  by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Salmond,  of  Free  Church  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland.  It  includes  six  chapters  upon  The  Origin  of 
Christianity,  Frimitive  Jewish  Christianity,  The  Christianity 
of  Paul,  The  Christianity  of  the  Church  at  Large,  and  The 
Developing  Church.  Our  author  confesses  himself  in  general 
agreement  with  his  “honored  teacher,  Professor  Harnack,” 
though  the  professor’s  recent  work  came  too  late  to  be  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  preparation  of  The  Apostolic  Age.  Professor  Mc- 
Giflert  has  a  clear,  pleasing  style,  straightforward,  sustained 
throughout  on  a  high  level,  but  without  force  aud^enthusiasm, 
the  style,  in  short,  of  a  historian  rather  than  of  an  orator  or 
lecturer.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  summary  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  this  gave  motive  and  impulse  to  his 
disciples,  Jesus  succeded  in  “convincing  them  at  least,  if  not 
others,  that  be  was  actually  the  promised  Messiah  and  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  find  in  him  its  founder  and  its 
head.”  “Jesus  Christ  has  been  thought  of  almost  from  the 
beginning  as  the  incarnation  of  deity  and  as  the  perfect  and 
ideal  man.  Butit^was  not  upon  his  deity,  nor  yet  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  humanity  that  his  disciples  founded  the 
Christian  church.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  he  left  a  church  be¬ 
hind  him,  instead  of  a  mere  name,  and  that  he  is  known  to 
history  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  not  as  a  mere  sage  or 
prophet,  is  historically  due  not  so  much  to  any  uniqueness 
eitbei*  in  his  character  or  in  his  nature,  as  to  the  conviction 
which  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  hfs  followers  that  he  was 
the  one  who  had  been  promised  by  the  prophets  and  long 
awaited  by  the  fathers.”  Professor  McGiffert’s  teaching 
concerning  the  atonement  is  that  Jesus  at  first  looked  upon  his 
death  as  an  act  of  service,  but  at  the  time  of  the  last  supper 
he  regarded  it  also  “as  a  sacrifice  oflered  for  the  sealing  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  his  disciples,  just  as  the 
earlier  covenant  had  been  sealed  by  a  sacrifice  on  Horeb. 
This  idea  of  the  significance  of  his  death  can  hardly  have  been 
in  Jesus’  mind  from  the  beginning,  for  he  makes  no  reference 
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to  such  a  cos'enant,  and  his  earlier  allusions  to  his  death  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  found  the  reason  for  it  in  the  ^principle  of  ser= 
vice  and  not  in  the  need  of  a  covenant  sacrifice.”  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this,  it  is  certainly  not  the  general  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  neither  does  it  seem 
to  accord  with  the  exegesis  commonly  gi^en  of  John  3:14  and 
15,  Our  author’s  treatment  of  Paul  is  helpful  and  largely 
Scriptural,  though  one]  wonders  at  the  statement  on  page  143: 
“The  righteousness  of  God,  or  the  righteousness  of  faith,  of 
which  Paul  has  so  much  to]  say,  is  not  primarily  as  he  uses  it, 
a  forensic  or  legal  term,  but  stands  for  a  real  thing,  the  actual 
divine  righteousness,  or  righteous  nature  which  man  receives 
from  God  when  he  receives  God’s  spirit.  It  is  righteousness, 
not  imputed,  but  Imparted  to  man.”  In  his  treatment  of  the 
New  Testament  our  author  follows  the  critical  method  and  his 
conclusions  concerning  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  books 
are  at  variance  wiTjh  those  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  He  believes  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  to 
have  made  mistakes  in  matters  of  detail,  thinks  that  Paul’s 
letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  have  been  worked  over  and  en¬ 
larged  by  another  hand,  and  that  the  epistles  of  Peter  were 
not  written  by  him,  and  that  James  was  not  written  by  either 
of  the  apostolic  men  kno%vn  by  that  name.  The  author  of  the 
third  gospel  was  not  Luke,  neither  in  all  probability  was  the 
fourth  written  by  John,  while  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  certainly  not  the  writer  of  the  gospel.  While  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  taken  boldly,  Professor  McGiffert  strives  earnestly  to 
maintain  the  reliability  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though 
he  rejects  its  inerrancy.  He  thus  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  reject  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  word  of  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
believe  the  word  of  God  as  “true  from  the  beginning.”  If  the 
conclusions  reached  by  our  author  in  The  Apostolic  Age  are 
right,  much  of  the  present  teaching  in  our  pulpits  and  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  is  wrong.  While  we  disagree  entirely  with 
Professor  McGiffert’s  conclusions,  we  recognize  the  scholar¬ 
ship  shown  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  the  clear, 
candid  way  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  the  position 
taken.  Truth  will  prevail.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  First  Christmas  Tree.  By  Henry  .Yan  Dyke.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Howard  Pyle.  This  is  an  original  and  beautiful 
story  of  a  Christian  knight,  the  passing  of  Thor,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Saxons,  but  it  is  far  more 
than  a  story.  There  is  a  deep  truth  behind  the  beautiful 
picture.  Every  Christian  is  a  knight-errant  who  goes  forth  to 
fight  against  sin  and  evil.  He  is  to  do  and  dare;  he  is  to  join 
others  to  himself  for  a  holy  war;  he  is  to  take  the  risks  of  con- 
fiict  with  evil  practices,  w’ith  hoary  traditions,  with  false 
religions;  he  is  to  go  fearlessly  into  the  darkness  and  break  the 
idols  which  are  worshipped  there;  he  is  to  cut  down  the  sin¬ 
ful  growths  of  society  and  custom,  and  lift  the  pure  light  of 
the  cross  and  the  teaching  of  God  in  Christ,  till  all  men  see 
the  light  and  worship  him  who  dwells  therein.  Many  will 
read  the  story  of  The  First  Christmas  Tree  for  its  beauty  and 
freshness.  We  hope  that  many,  too,  will  learn  its  Christian 
lesson  so  wonderfully  told.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

Books  Received 

Homiletic  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Theodor  Christlieb, 

D.  D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher 
at  Bonn.  Edited  by  Th.  Haarbeck.  Translated  by  Rev.  C. 

E.  Irwin,  M.  A.  *  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World, 
as  Centering  in  the  Incarnation.  Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for 
1890  91.  By  James  Orr,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh.  *  Genesis, 
Critically  and  Exegetically  Expounded.  By  Dr.  A.  Dillman, 
Late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  by  Wm, 
B.  Stevenson,  B.  D.  In  Two  Volumes.  *  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Part  I.  Morphological,  _  Being  the 
GiSord  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1896.  By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  In  Two  Volumes.  *  The  Incarnate  Saviour,  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  *  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christ;  or, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam.  The  Sixteenth  Series  of 
the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  David  Somerville,  M.  A.,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Roseburn  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  •  The  Temple 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Waverley;  or,  Tis  Sixty 
Years  Since.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Two  Volumes.  Im¬ 
ported  and  for  sale  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Parsonage.  By  Belle  V.  Chisholm. 

*  Persia:  Western  Mission.  By  Rev,  S.  G.  Wilson,  Author 
of  Persian  Life  and  Customs.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

*  Scripture  Texts.  With  Expositions  and  Sentence- Prayers 
from  Calvin’s  Commentaries  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Rev,  Charles  E.  Edwards.  *  A  Heartening  Word 


for  Mr.  Fearing;  or.  Cheer  for  Doubting  Pilgrims.  By  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Patterson.  *  In  His  Steps.  A  Book  for 
Young  Christians.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  *  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Christian  Endeavor  Manual.  *  The  Westminster  Press, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work. 

Stories  and  Fairy  Tales.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Translated  by  H,  Oskar  Sommer.  With  One  Hundred  Pictures 
by  Arthur  J,  Gaskin.  *  A  Lonely  Little  Lady.  By  Dolf 
Wyllarde.  With  Fifty  Drawings.  *  Tbs  Return  to  the  Cross. 
By  the  Rev.  W,  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  *  Suco3S.«5 
and  Failure.  By  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

Walter’s  Ideal  System  of  Sunday-school  Records  Weekly 
Church  Envelope  Contributions,  Including  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Records  and  Cash  Account,  Three  hundred  Names,  Sec¬ 
retary’s  Record,  Librarian’s  Record,  Superintendent’s  Record, 
Primary  Class  Book,  Sunday-school  Teacher’s  Class  Book,  etc. 
By  Frederick  A.  Walter,  ‘  Eaton  and  Mains. 

An  Introduction  to  Geology.  By  William  B.  Scott,  Blair 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology  in.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  *  Elementary  Geology.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  F.  G. 

S.  A.,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
at  Cornell  University,  The  Macmillan.  Company. 

The  Outstretched  Hand,  By  Annie  Maria  Barnes.  * 

The  Bible  and  Wage  Earners.  By  Rev.  J,  M.  Spencer,  Pastor 
People’s  Central  Church.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  *  Stoney  Carding- 
toa’s  Ideal.  By  Mrs,  May  Anderson  Hawkins.  Richmond, 
Va=:  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 

Little  Masterpieces.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry,  Washiogton. 
Irving,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Cloth  and 
Leather.  Three  Volumes  in  Half  a  Box.  *  Tales  of  the  Real 
Gypsy.  By  Paul  Kester,  *  Tales  from  McClure’s  Adven¬ 
ture.  Doubleday  and  McOure  Co. 

Lessons  from  Life  (Animal  and  Human).  A  Compendium 
of  Moral  Teachings,  Illustrated  by  Curious  and  Interesting 
Habits,  Relations,  Instincts,  Peculiarities  and  Ministries  ot 
Living  Creatures.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev,  Hugh  Mac¬ 
millan,  LL.  D.  Thomas  Whittaker. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With.  Shetches  of  Character  and  In¬ 
cident  with  Rod  and  Gun  from  Childhood  to  Manhood;  from 
the  Killmg  of  Little  Fishes  and  Birds  to  a  Buffalo  Hunt.  By 
Fred  Mather.  With  Portraits.  Forest  and  Stream  .^Wish¬ 
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An  Emperor's  Doom;  or.  Patriots  in  Mexico.  By  Herbert 
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Life  and  Work 

When  the  historian  o£  the  future  comes  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  may  very  properly  call  it 
“  The  Period  of  Renewed  Activity.”  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  stirring  life  all  about  us.  Vfitness  heartier 
services,  larger  and  more  reverent  congregations, 
more  frequent  communions,  churches  whose  open 
doors  and  daily  services  bid  the  passer  by, remember 
how  large  a  part  the  spirit  of  worship  must  play  in 
every  really  successful  life,  while  their  free  and  unap¬ 
propriated  seats  bid  all  gather  before  God  as  brothers ; 
parish  houses,  with  their  multitude  of  ministers  to 
body,  mind  and  soul,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
lay  people,  and  especially  of  laymen,  who  are  giving 
time,  thought  and  work  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

This  is  not  the  growth  of  a  new  life  ;  it  is  rather 
the  winning  back  of  life  as  old  as  the  Church  itself. 
As  v/e  look  back  at  the  infant  Church  we  see  every¬ 
where  the  willingness  to  work,  the  spirit  of  conquest. 
It  was  a  Body  which  “tingled  with  life.”  In  this 
respect  it  conformed  to  the  words  our  Lord  spoke  of 
it  as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  His  parables  the 
Kingdom  is  ever  portrayed  as  active,  never  as  merely 
passive.  It  is  the  seed  growing  to  bless  the  land,  or 
the  leaven,  working  unseen  in  the  midst  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  lump,  till  the  whole  be  leavened;  or  the  net, 
gathering  in  from  the  sea  of  the  world  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  life ;  or  the  sword,  smiting  and  beating 
back  every  wrong  and  defending  and  advancing  every 
good.  Growth,  progress,  conquest,  watchfulness, 
mercy  are  qualities  which  have  characterized  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  from  the  beginning.  As  we  of  a  later  day 
acquire  them  in  larger  measure,  we  are  but  retaking 
ground  won  long  since  in  the  King’s  campaign,  and 
lost  in  times  of  unfaithfulness  and  indolence. 

As  this  spirit  works  within  the  Body,  we  see  v/ith- 
out  the  marks  of  the  ever-present,  yet  ever-coming 
Kingdom.  Some  demand  strange  and  even  grotesque 
methods  and  events  as  evidences  of  the  Kingdom’s 
progress.  But  the  signs  of  the  Kingdom  are  not  to  be 
found  in  some  vast  social,  moral  or  spiritual  upheaval 
and  overturning.  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  picture  of  terror- 
stricken  London,  like  many  other  things  in  his  latest 
book,  is  not  true  to  God’s  method.  Rather  are  the 
signs  of  the  Kingdom’s  grov/th  to  be  found  in  the 
daily  lives  of  men  and  vfomsn,  who  have  made  the 
higher  motives  of  life  their  own,  and  thus  are  enabled 
to  live  righteously,  soberly  and  godly. 

And  how  are  such  lives  as  these  to  be  produced  and 
fostered  ?  Not,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  promotion  of 
ingenious  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  men  in  the 
mass,  nor  in  the  construction  of  intricate  ecclesiastical 
or  parochial  machinery,  nor  in  the  whirring  wheels  of 
mechanism,  nor  in  the  periodical  harrowing  of  the 
religious  emotions.  Such  living  will  come,  in  large 
measure,  as  the  fruitage  of  other  quiet,  reverent  lives 
of  prayer  and  work — the  lives  of  men  and  women,  who 
come  to  the  -Church  and  her  Sacraments  to  be  taught, 
fed  and  inspired,  and  then  take  their  places  in  the 
stress,  and  strain  of  life  as  centers  from  which  the 
strong,  free  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  may  radiate.  So  by 
the  influence  of  example,  by  the  influence  of.  prayer, 


by  the  influence  of  word  and  deed,  they  bear  no  mean 
part  in  building  converted  and  ennobled  lives  into  the 
glorious  structure  of  the  City  of  God.  In  such  service 
as  this  they  make  real  their  royal  priesthood. 

And  thus  we  come  back  to  the  method  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  Brotherhood.  In  the  natural  and  reverent 
service  which  it  calls  on  us  to  render,  we  can,  if  we 
will,  have  our  share  in  extending  the  borders  and  en¬ 
larging  the  citizenship  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
no  petty  and  inglorious  skirmish  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  lines  of  the  battle  are  drawn,  and  every 
man  has  a  share  in  determining  the  victory.  Brother¬ 
hood  work,  if  it  be  real,  is  no  mere  perfunctory  round 
of  petty  duties.  Every  faithful  man  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  do  the  “  daily  round,  the  common  task,” 
zealously  and  v/ell,  but  in  them  and  beyond  them  he 
will  see  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  influencing  some 
other  life,  of  helping  some  other  man  to  give  fuller  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  higher  nature.  He  will  not  seek  pic¬ 
turesque  or  grotesque  methods  of  work,  but,  claiming 
every  promise  of  his  King,  and  relying  upon  the 
strength,  which  is  his  as  a  member  of  the  Lord’s  Body, 
he  will  live  righteously  and  humbly,  work  helpfully 
and  reverently,  and  thus,  in  helping  others,  do  his 
share  in  conserving  and  developing  the  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Church,  and  in  winning  the  final  victory  of 
the  Kingdom. 

What  Will  the  Brotherhood  Do  for  Alaska? 

Bishop  Rowe  needs  a  la5’'-helper  in  Alaska.  He 
must  be  strong  and  vigorous,  preferably  under  forty, 
with  plenty  of  practical  common  sense,  reinforced  by 
the  ability  to  use  tools  handily,  and  withal,  inspired 
by  deep  missionary  zeal.  Mission  work  in  a  rough 
country  and  among  a  rude  people  means  much  more 
than  preaching  the  Gospel  message.  There  are  log 
houses  and  chapels  to  be  built  or  moved  from  one  site 
to  another.  There  is  rude  furniture  to  be  made,  and 
a  hundred  other  odd  things  requiring  mechanical  skill 
must  be  attended  to.  Along  the  Yukon  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  teaching  the  Esquimaux  the  use  and 
care  of  nets,  so  that  their  fishing,  which  is  their  chief 
means  of  livelihood,  may  be  more  successful,  and  the 
ever-recurring  danger  of  starvation  during  the  long 
.winter  averted.  The  man,  who  is  willing  thus  to  use 
whatever  skill  God  may  have  given  him,  will  also  find 
the  opportunity  of  following  St.  Andrew  as  a  fisher  of 
men.  For  the  Indians  need  simple  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  such  as  an  earnest  and  fairly  well  instructed  lay¬ 
man  can  give. 

In  his  need  Bishop  Rowe  turns  to  the  Brotherhood 
and  asks  whether  it  can  supply  the  man.  It  need  not 
support  him.  Such  a  request  does  honor  to  the 
Brotherhood.  It  implies  that  the  Bishop  has  seen  in 
it  those  qualities  which  will  insure  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  call.  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  expect 
them  whether  or  not  he  has  seen  them.  Two  men 
have  already  offered.  Other  volunteers  are  needed  so 
that  the  best  man  may  be  selected. 

Alaska  may  not  appear  very  inviting  as  a  mission 
field.  But  those  who  live  there  are  included  in  the 
King’s  words  “  all  Jiations.''  Loyalty  to  Him  forbids 
neglect  of  them.  The  Brotherhood  is  not  unknov/n  in 
Alaska.  Two  chapters  have  recently  been  formed  at 
Anvik  and  Fort  Adams.  While  far  to  the  north,  at  Point 
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Hope,  Dr.  Driggs,  a  member  of  Trinity  Chapter, 
Wilmington,  Del. ,  is  fighting  a  lonely,  but  as  always,  a 
successful  battle  of  the  Cross.  As  a  physician  he  re¬ 
lieves  the  bodily  needs  of  his  rude  and  scattered  flock. 
As  a  Church  layman  he  endeavors  to  lead  them  to  the 
great  Physician  of  souls. 

These  Brotherhood  men  need  recruits.  We  call  for 
volunteers.  Address  the  General  Secretary. 


Summary 

There  are  over  1,000,000  scholars  in  Presbyterian  Sunday 
schools  in  the  United  States.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  one-half  by  the  end  of  1901. 


The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  completed  rebuilding 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  after  the  Great  Fire  is  to  be 
observed  with  a  notable  service  on  December  2. 

ONEof  tlie  curates  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  a  county  constable.  His  special  official 
duty  will  be  the  protection  of  children  from  neglect  and  cruelty. 

In  Philadelphia  an  average  of  0.6  persons  lives  in  each  house, 
as  against  18,52  in  New  York.  In  one  Philadelphia  v^ard  the 
average  reaches  7.48;  while  in  one  New  York  ward  it  is  as  high 
as  38  5. 

It  is  rumored  that  Rev.  George  William  Douglass,  D.D., 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  has  been  elected  as  cleri¬ 
cal  head  of  the  Church  army.  It  is  not  as  yet  known  whether 
he  will  accept. 

Several  of  our  Church  colleges  and  seminaries  were  recentlj’ 
visited  by  the  traveling  secretary  of  the  Church  Students*  Mis 
sionary  Association.  He  reports  in  all  of  them  a  very  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  facts  of  missionary  work 
and  progress.  He  asked  many  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  how  many  ordained  missionaries  our  Church  has  in 
the  foreign  field.  The  answers  ranged  from  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand.  Every  one  will  agree  with  the  secretary  that 
“the  discrepancy  between  the  smallest  guess  and  the  forty 
ordained  missionaries  which  we  actually  have,  calls  loudly  for 
some  agency  to  spread  missionary  information  among  our  stu¬ 
dents.” 


Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  two  years’  study  of  English  and  Continental 
social  conditions,  is  of  the  opinion  “  that  the  labor  movement  of 
England  is  every  year  becoming  more  socialistic.  While  the 
extreme  or  materialistic  socialism  has  less  and  less  influence, 
labor  leaders,  such  as  Burns,  Hardy,  Mann,  Crooks,  and  Bur¬ 
rows  are  standing  uuoa  what  is  practically  a  socialistic  pro¬ 
gramme.  Views  that  would  be  regarded  as  radical  and  even 
dangerous  in  America  are  commonplace  in  England.  John 
Burns  is  a  respected  and  trusted  man  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Yet  I  have  heard  him  speak  his  mind^  in 
Trafalgar  Square  in  a  way  that  would  cause  his  immediate 
arrest  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
our  American  notions  of  private  property  seemed  obsolete  in  the 
English  Parliament.  No  man  in  the  recent  discussion  pn  the 
Lord  Penrhyn  strike  was  Tory  enough  to  assert  that  Lord 
Penrhyn  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own.” 


Bishop  Talbot  writing  to  a  friend  says,  that  in  looking  over 
his  work  for  the  past  eleven  years,  since  he  has  been  Bishop  of 
Wyoming  and  Idaho,  he  finds  that  the  entire  number  of  days 
spent  at  his  home  in  Laramie  amounts  to  less  than  six  months. 
The  question  which  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  our  western  missionary 
Bishops  are  obliged  to  do  their  work  is  this:  How  much  of  the 
time,  which  might  profitably  have  been  spent  at  heme  or  in  the 
home  field,  has  necessarily  been  spent  in  the  East  in  quest  of  the 
means  to  carry  on  an  increasing  work.  When  the  Church  sent 
Bishop  Talbot  to  the  West  it  appropriated  a  total  of  §3,000  a 
year  for  the  work  in  the  enormous  district  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
this  appropriation.  In  the  meantime  the  work  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  greatly  and  needs  a  much  larger  amount  for  its  support. 
The  Bishop’s  last  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Missions  shows 
that  he  has,  by  personal  exertions,  raised  during  the  year  a  total 
of  over  §12,900.  Of  this  amount  §6,000,  ormore than  twiceasmuch 
as  is  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  was  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  stipends  of  at  best  meagrely  paid  clersry.  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  our  present  mission¬ 
ary  system  which  asks  even  a  Bishop,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  anything  and  everything  wonderful,  to  do 
§15  GOO  worth  of  work  on  an  appropriation  of  §3,000.  During 
th©  year  over  §25,000  were  raised  within  the  Jurisdiction.  This 
is  an  average  of  §18  per  communicant,  a  larger  average  than 
that  shown  by  forty-two  of  our  fifty  six  dioceses. 


The  Joy  of  Living 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive, 

To  wake  each  morn  as  if  the  Maker’s  grace 
Did  us  afresh  from  nothingness  derive, 

That  W8  might  sing,  “  How  happy  is  our  case, 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive  1 
And  ever  toward  man’s  height  of  nobleness 
Strive  still  some  new  progression  to  contrive, 

Till,  just  as  any  other  Friend’s  we  press 
Death’s  hand:  and  having  died,  feel  none  the  less 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive.  — H.  S.  Sutton. 


A  Right  Not  to  Be  Surrendered* 

BY  ROBERT  E,  SPEER 

Assistant'  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church 

WHEN  the  invitation  to  speak  at  this  meeting  reached  me  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  say  something  of  a  subject  that 
has  lately  been  much  in  mymind — namely, “Our  Right  to 
Surrender  Our  Rights.”  But  to-day,  as  the  hour  for  our  meeting 
drew  near,  I  began  to  feel  that  there  was  not  such  urgent  need  of 
speaking  on  that  subject.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  surrendering  our  rights.  We  all  of  us  know 
that  we  have  rights  in  our  service  for  God,  and  in  our  life  in 
and  with  Christ,  that  we  are  constantly  waiving.  The  promises 
of  our  God  have  only  been  touched  by  us  on  the  surface,  whereas 
it  is  our  right  to  enjoy  what  they  offer  to  the  full.  Instead  of 
being  told  that  they  have  a  right  to  surrender  their  rights,  there 
would  seem  more  need  that  men  should  be  told  that  it  is  their 
right  to  claim  their  rights. 

Take  this  matter  of  fellowship  with  Christ  and  sympathy 
with  Him  in  His  work  in  this  world,  as  it  reaches  out  far  beyond 
any  local  field  in  which  we  may  be  engaged.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  associated  with  Him  in  this  world  wide  work.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  and  most  precious  rights  to  be  so  associated  with  Him ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  right  that  we  are  constantly  waiving.  We  need 
to  be  told  far  more  plainly  than  men  usually  tell  us  that  this  is 
a  right  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  waived  not  quite  so 
much.  And  because  this  work  of  foreign  missions  is  my  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  my  life,  and  because  there  are  not  quite  so 
many  men  who  are  ready  to  speak  about  it  as  about  other  rights 
of  a  Christian  man,  I  would  like  to  say  something  especially 
about  it.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  speak  to  you  about 
the  rights  it  is  your  right  to  waive,  and  the  rights  it  is  your 
right  to  insist  upon,  while  there  are  not  very  many  who  will 
speak  of  this  one  thing  :  Our  right  (the  right  we  have  no  right 
to  waive)  to  be  associated  on  the  closest  terms  with  our  Saviour 
in  that  work  which  He  came  into  this  world  to  do,  and  which 
has  never  yet  been  done,  because  men,  who  call  themselves  His 
brethren,  have  insisted,  through  all  the  centuries,  in  waiving 
their  right  to  be  associated  with  Him  in  completing  His  work  of 
redeeming  this  world. 

And  I  am  glad  also  to  speak  about  it,  because  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  face 
to  face  with  this  great  redeeming  work  as  it  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  mission  fields.  In  the  middle  of  August.  1896,  we  sailed 
from  New  York,  a  little  party  of  us,  to  go  to  Persia.  From 
Persia  I  passed  on,  after  five  or  six  months’  careful  study  of 
that  field,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles’  horseback  riding  across  it, 
down  into  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  to  visit  the  missionaries 
who  were  working  for  the  Mohammedans  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  From  Bagdad  we  went  down  into 
Arabia  to  see  the  little  bit  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  that 
well-nigh  neglected  land ;  and  from  Muscat  crossed  over  to  India, 
and  went  up  through  the  plague  into  the  famine  districts;  and 
through  the  Northwest  Province  into  Calcutta.  And  then, 
touching  in  Burmah  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  we 
came  on  to  China,  to  spend  the  next  five  or  six  months  in  visit- 
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ing  the  missions  in  China,  thence  on  to  the  missions  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  coming. back  to  New  York  just  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  might  say  many  things  that  I  think  would  prove  interest¬ 
ing,  regarding  this  journey,  and  the  novel  experiences  attending 
it.  I  would  rather,  however,  say  something  about  the  more 
solid  impressions  that  this  year  of  travel  among  the  missionaries 
on  the  mission  field  has  made  upon  me. 

I. — TJte  first  of  these  impressions  is  the  absolute  insufficiency 
of  anything  else  in  this  ivorld  than  Christ's  Gospel  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men. 

You  and  I  have  found  nothing  else  to  satisfy  us;  and  yet  we 
have  had  advantages  compared  with  which  the  advantages  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  world  have  been  as 
nothing.  Until  we  heard  that  Voice  that  “makes  whosoever 
hears  a  home-sick  soul  thereafter  till  he  follows  it  to  Heaven,” 
there  was  no  voice  that  sounded  perfectly  sweet  in  our  ears. 
Until  we  saw  that  Face  that  is  the  loveliest  among  ten  thousand 
— aye,  though  it  be  marred  beyond  the  face  of  any  man — the  one 
that  is  altogether  lovely,  we  saw  no  face  that  satisfied  us.  And 
until  there  was  a  Hand  touched  us  that  was  also  clasped  to  a 
cross  by  a  nail  once,  there  was  no  hand  that  thrilled  us,  that 
made  us  satisfied  that  at  last  our  Leader  held  our  hand.  If 
nothing  short  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  has  satisfied  us,  we  can 
be  sure  that  men  and  women  whose  advantages  are  nothing 
compared  with  ours  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
Him. 

I  know  how  many  times  it  is  said  that  men  would  not  have 
these  other  religions  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  answer  their 
needs;  that  for  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  years,  men  would  not  have  adhered  to  these 
faiths,  willing  often  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  them,  if  there 
had  not  been  large  elements  of  truth  in  these  religions.  I  would 
want  to  be  among  the  last  to  deny  that  there  are  elements  of 
truth  in  them,  or  to  say  that,  after  all,  God  was  very  far  from 
these  people,  and  had  never  in  the  ages  past  shown  to  them 
some  faint  ray,  at  least,  of  His  perfect  light.  But  when  you 
have  granted  that  much,  how  much  have  you  granted  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  true  that  in  each  one  of  these  religions  there  is  an 
element  of  truth,  one  has  only  to  regret,  as  he  goes  out  over  the 
world  and  looks  at  men  and  studies  their  history  and  their 
present  needs  and  life,  that  one  little  element  of  truth  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  can  have  so  little  influence  in  the  midst  of  great 
numbers  of  errors. 

What  one  of  all  these  religions  is  there  that  has  satisfied 
men,  that  has  made  men  strong,  that  has  led  men  on  ?  I  almost 
believe  that  in  one  particular  many  of  these  heathen  are  better 
Christians  than  we — that  they  feel  their  dependence  on  Him 
Whom  they  do  not  see,  more  than  we  feel  our  dependence ;  that 
day  by  day  they  recognize  that  dependence,  and  before  embark¬ 
ing  on  any  enterprise  are  wont  to  lean,  in  some  superstitious 
way,  upon  a  help  that  they  cannot  see,  and  an  arm  that  has 
never  been  revealed  to  them.  It  may  he  that  in  the  matter  of 
dependence  thousands  or  men  in  the  world  come  nearer  to  God’s 
ideal  for  His  children  than  do  you  and  I,  belonging  to  a  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  race.  But  there  are  other  elements  in  relig¬ 
ion  than  the  element  of  dependence.  Dependence  is  the  least  of 
its  three  elements.  Fellowship  and  progress  are  more  vital  to  a 
religion  (if  you  can  say  that  two  essential  things  are  more  vital 
than  a  third)  than  the  element  of  dependence  is,  and  fellowship 
and  progress  these  other  religions  furnish  not  at  all. 

Tremember  very  well,  one  autumn  day,  as  we  were  riding 
through  Eastern  Kurdistan,  we  came  upon  a  little  group  of  men 
riding  ahead  of  us.  We  cantered  up  to  them  that  we  might 
ride  along  with  them  for  a  little  while.  Among  them  was  a 
large,  handsomely  dressed  Mohammedan  priest,  riding  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  horse.  We  rode  up  beside  him,  that  we  might  talk  with 
him  a  little  while  on  our  journey.  We  asked  him  whither  he 
was  going.  He  said  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage  down  to  Kerhela. 
We  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  gone  on  this  pilgrimage 
before.  He  replied:  “Yes,  seven  times.”  We  inquired  why 
men  went  on  this  pilgrimage.  Ho  said  that  it  was  to  attain 


holiness.  We  suggested,  with  some  diffidence,  that  he  must  be 
a  very  holy  man.  Yes,  he  assented  deprecatingly,  he  was.  We 
asked  whether  it  was  so,  that  traveling  to  an  external  shrine 
could  make  men  holy;  that  we  had  not  found  any  such  practice 
as  that  of  value  in  our  own  experience.  Well,  he  said,  after  all, 
it  was  more  or  less  of  a  sham;  that  they  had  in  their  poetry  a 
saying,  that  there  were  two  shrines,  one  Medina-Mecca  and  one 

within  the  heart,  and  the  former  was  as  nothing  unless  the 

inner  shrine  were  pure.  We  asked  him  whether  these  pilgrim¬ 
ages  did  not  deprive  his  country  of  a  great  deal  of  wealth  that 
might  have  been  expended  profitably.  Yes,  he  said,  he  must 

admit  that  they  did;  they  took  from  Persia  probably  hun¬ 

dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  We  suggested  that  if  this 
money  were  kept  and  profitably  used,  the  bogs  might  be  drained ; 
roads,  of  which  there  were  none,  might  be  built;  the  poor  might 
be  cared  for,  asylums  and  institutions  might  be  established. 
Yes,  he  said,  that  was  true;  but  his  religion  provided  for  these 
things  also.  Where  were  they  ?  we  asked  him.  He  said:  “  Our 
religion  provides  for  both  the  pilgrimage  and  these  things.” 

“  Yes.”  we  said,  “  but  our  religion  teaches  us  that  by  its  fruits 
a  religion  is  to  be  judged.  These  fruits  have  not  been  produced 
in  your  land.  If  you  came  to  our  land,  you  would  see  men  trust¬ 
ing  one  another,  and  having  trade  and  relations  of  confidence. 
You  would  see  the  bogs  drained,  and  roads  builded,  and  a  land 
full  of  light  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  full  of  institutions  that 
express  love;  and,  best  of  all,  you  would  find  homes  established, 
of  which  you  have  not  one  in  your  country — in  which  men  and 
women  dwell  together  and  love  one  another.  Why  are  these 
fruits  not  found  in  your  land  ?  ”  “  Ah,  gentlemen  !  ”  he  said, 

“  it  is  a  great  subject  ;  ”  and  he  checked  his  horse  a  little,  and 
rode  along  behind.  Tne  open  mind  was  as  absent  as  the  open 
heart.  He  had  nothing  to  say  when  we  demanded  of  him  the 
fruits  of  a  religion.  Mohammedanism  has  everywhere  laid  the 
same  cold,  clammy  hand  upon  social  life  that  the  Koran  has  laid 
upon  all  moral  and  mteliectual  growth. 

We  came  down  out  of  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  into 
India.  It  is  like  dropping  out  of  tonic  air  (had  as  Islam  is)  into 
the  miasma  of  a  great  swamp.  I  recall  very  distinctly  a  meet¬ 
ing  we  had  in  a  great  college  at  Allahabad,  called  in  the  interest 
of  the  personal  purity  movement.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  a  large  group  of  native  students.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  after  the  matter  had  been  pressed  home  upon 
them  just  as  hard  as  it  was  possible  for  those  of  ns  who  were 
there  to  do  it,  a  man  who  was  with  me  asked  whether  there  was 
any  man  in  the  audience  who  would  like  to  have  power  to  live  a 
life  of  cleanliness  and  purity  ?  Instantly  a  student  in  front 
cried  out:  “No,  no.”  He  wanted  no  such  power;  he  preferred 
instead  the  life  that  his  religion  sanctioned  and  allowed. 

We  came  up  from  India  into  China.  In  Central  China  I 
talked  over  with  a  Brotherhood  man,  the  conditions  under  which 
he  was  doing  his  work,  and  the  influence  of  the  religion  against 
which  he  had  to  cast  the  whole  energy  and  strength  of  his  life. 
We  have  heard  in  cur  land  of  some  of  the  fruits  that  Confucian¬ 
ism  has  wrought  out  in  China,  in  social  order,  in  quietness,  in 
frugality,  in  simplicity,  in  respect  for  law,  in  the  sense  of 
mutual  responsibility,  in  confidence  in  government,  in  disregard 
of  political  changes  if  only  men  are  allowed  to  live  together  in 
quietness  Confucianism  has  wrought  great  good  in  China. 
But  it  has  erected,  many  believe,  against  all  open-mindedness, 
against  all  progress,  against  all  mutual  confidence  and  genuine 
trust,  a  harrier  higher  and  more  firm  than  any  other  religion  or 
system  of  thought  has  built  up  in  this  world.  And  it  has  been 
buttressed  in  all  its  evil  influence  by  that  religion  which  men 
have  always  looked  to  as  teaching  men  ,to  be  most  sympathetic, 
most  gentle,  most  loving,  most  kind.  I  have  no  doubt  Buddha 
was  a  lovely  and  gentle  man,  and  that  much  that  Buddha  taught 
(if  indeed  we  have  much  that  he  himself  directly  taught)  was 
very  sweet  and  true  teaching.  But  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  nation  which  holds  most  firmly  to  most  of  the  elements 
in  Buddha’s  system  is  of  all  the  great  nations  in  the  world  the 
most  heartless,  the  most  unsympathetic,  the  most  cruel. 
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We  came  over  to  Japan  from  China.  I  suppose  one  of  yonr 
best  representatives  on  the  mission  Held  is  Mr.  Evans,  who  is 
working  in  Japan,  and  is  there  warring  with  a  religion  that  has 
wronght  out  its  ineffloienoy  just  as  clearly  as  these  other  faiths 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  great  classical  story  in  Japan  is 
the  “  Story  of  the  Forty-seven  Benins  " — if  any  of  yon  want  to 
read  it — an  interesting  story — it  is  the  first  story  In  Mitford  s 
“Tales  of  Old  Japan.”  It  illustrates,  better  than  any  other 
tale,  the  historical  spirit  of  the  people,  as  it  has  been  formed  hy 
feudal  and  Shintn  ideas;  and  it  teaches  the  honorable  propriety 
of  women  mining  themselves  for  their  husband^s  sake ;  of  men 
txamoling  their  wives  and  their  sweethearts  into  the  mire  out  of 
feudal  loyalty  to  their  lords.  It  justifies  trailing  all  that  we 
hold  dearest  and  beat  in  the  dust.  And  yet  it  is  the  classical 
tala  to  which  young  Japanese  look  as  the  best  representation  of 
the  national  ideals  of  high  religion  and  of  honor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  faith  in  the  world  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  for  one  moment  with  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  this  religion  teaches  God’s  sovereignty;  nobly  Mohammed 
taught  it;  that  this  religion  teaches  the  truth  of  God’s  nearness 
and  closeness  to  us;  nobly  the  Yedas  taught  that  truth;  that 
this  religion  teaches  us  the  duty  of  genUeneas  and  of  meekness 
and  of  humility  and  of  quietness ;  nobly  Buddha  taught  that 
truth;  that  this  religion  teaches  us  the  duty  of  loyalty,  the  duty 
of  fidelity  to  government,  the  duty  of  sacrifice  of  self  for  the 
interests  of  one’s  rulers  and  one’s  State;  nobly  did  both  Confucius 
and  Shintuiam  teach  those  truths.  But  no  religion  but  Christ’s 
has  taught  all  truths.  No  religion  but  His  has  gathered  up  into 
itself  all  that  men  need.  And  however  much  any  other  faith 
may  minister  to  one  need,  it  has  only  resulted,  in  the  end,  in 
binding  men  in  ten  shackles  of  error,  while  it  has  set  men  free 
to  breathe  one  breatb  of  truth. 

I  have  come  back  from  this  year  among  the  heathen  religions 
with  a  far  lower  estimate  of  their  practical  good;  with  a  better 
realization  of  what  they  theoretically  were,  of  what  they  started 
■o?£t  to  be,  but  with  not  one  single  ray  of  hope  left  that  they  can 
do  aught  but  fetter  men,  that  they  can  do  aught  but  blind  men,^ 
that  they  can  be  of  any  value  in  comparison  with  the  truth  of 
Him  who  came  that  men  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly. 

JX _ ^And  the  second  impression  is :  That  of  all  the  men  and 

women  in  this  world  who  measure  up  tolerably  near  to  our 
Masier’Hi'mself,  the  men  and  women,  who  are  sta'iiding  in  our 
behalf  in  the  front  of  this  battle,  measure  most  nearly. 

I  confess  some  times  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  restrain  his 
"temper  when  he  reads,  in  some  of  the  papers  in  New  York  City, 
the  gibes  and  sneers  at  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out 
to  bury  their  lives  in  these  far  distant  lands,  not  for  the  sake  of 
gold  or  of  honor  or  of  office,  but  because  they  love  man  and  be¬ 
cause  they  love  Christ.  I  count  the  friendships  formed  this  past 
year  with  hundreds  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  all 
churches,  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  to  whatever  church  may  be 
placed  at  the  other  extreme,  as  among  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
God. 

In  the  city  of  Teheran  I  was  talking,  one  afternoon,  with  an 
Austrian  who  is  the  drillmaster  of  the  Persian  army.  “  You  go 
back,”  he  said,  "  and  tell  the  people  of  America  for  me  that  I 
have  seen  these  missionaries  in  Oroomiah,  in  Tabreez,  in 
Teheran,  in  Salmas.  I  have  studied  their  work,  and  it  is  an 
angel  work  1  It  is  an  angel  work  I  ”  He  did  not  have  a  very 
good  command  of  English,  but  his  heart  was  warm  toward  men 
and  women  in  whom  he  believed;  and  when  some  one  who  was 
present  tried  to  turn  the  edge  of  his  praise  by  saying  something 
that  contained  the  word  “  heaven,”  the  old  Austrian  caught  up 
that  word,  and  said:  Yes,  it  is  a  heaven  work  I  It  is  a  heaven 
work  1  ” 

And  I  add  this  bit  of  testimony,  given  by  the  United  States 
Minister  in  Korea,  himself  a  Brotherhood  man — Mr.  J.  M.  B. 
Sill—who  said  just  before  we  left  Korea,  that  he  was  glad  to 
bear  testimony  to  this  fact;  that  he  had  never  met  a  more  level¬ 


headed,  sensible,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  lovable  body  of  men 
than  the  missionaries  with  whom  he  counted  it  his  privilege  to 
have  been  associated  for  a  little  while  in  the  kingdom  of  Korea. 

If  there  he  men,  in  this  prosaic  age,  who  keep  something  of 
the  spirit  of  heroism ;  if  there  be  women  in  this  age,  when  we 
are  all  leveled  down  to  a  dead  and  dreary  routine  of  character, 
who  retain  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  some 
of  those  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  far,  far  off  from  this 
land  of  light  and  privilege,  willing  to  be  isolated  and  excluded 
from  its  inliuence,  that,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  we 
simply  cannot  understand,  they  may  bear  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Gospel  of  life  and  of  love  for  all  the  world. 

III.— And  I  have  a  third  very  deep  conviction,  which  this  last 
year  has  strengther^d,  of  the  solidity  of  this  work. 

I  have  no  patience  with  what  newspaper  correspondents  or 
chance  travelers  v/ho  simply  run  the  beaten  track  of  travel 
through  the  open  ports  tell  me  regarding  the  character  or  the 
results  of  mission  work.  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me. 
Just  a  little  while  after  we  left  western  Persia,  the  Nestorians, 
a  group  of  twenty-five  thousand  people,  pressed  do"wn  under 
Mohammedan  tyranny,  began  to  pass  through  difficulties  the 
like  of  which  they  had  never  experienced  before.  Kurdish  out¬ 
rages  in  eastern  Turkey  had  driven  about  ten  thousand  Nesto¬ 
rians  into  the  Oroomiah  plains.  These  ten  thousand  came  dovra 
like  an  avalanche  on  the  twenty-five  thousand  of  their  o"wn  peo¬ 
ple  already  living  there,  and  had  to  be  provided  for  by  them. 
They  were  all  ground  down  to  the  lowest  poverty.  They  were 
already  living  under  a  government  bound  up  -with  a  religion 
whose  first  principle  is  that  Christians  are  to  be  humbled  and 
brought  Io"w,  and  that  lives  up  to  its  principles  marvelously  well. 

So  that  I  did  not  wonder  when,  a  little  afterward,  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Greek  Church  came  among  the  Nestorians  and 
announced  to  those  simple  people  that  if  they  only  would  enroll 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Greek  Church  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  protect  them,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  were  misled  and  did  enroll  their  names,  and,  thinking  that 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Russian  Government  would  protect  them 
from  their  Moslem  masters,  began  to  boast  that  their  masters^ 
lands  were  to  be  taken  from  them  and  would  now  be  theirs,  and 
that  their  heels  would  now  be  upon  the  necks  of  their  former 
oppressors.  Of  all  the  Nestorians,  only  those  stood  firm  among 
■whom  the  evangelical  missionaries  had  done  their  work.  It  was 
a  temptation  such  as  never  touched  any  of  us,  such  as  never  will 
touch  any  of  us— a  temptation  just  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  to 
secure  what  was  apparently  protection,  defence,  emancipation; 
and  yet  there  were  thousands  of  those  men  and  women  who  had 
received  the  Gospel  of  Christ  who  resisted  that  temptation,  who 
stood  firm,  though  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  meant 
obloquy  and  persecution  compared  with  which  all  that  they  had 
passed  through  were  but  as  fading  dews  before  roaring  fioods. 
It  was  solid  work  that  had  been  done. 

And  we  believed  more  than  ever  in  the  solidity  of  this  work, 
when  W9  crossed  over  to  Northern  Korea  and  came  into  the 
midst  of  a  movement  which  is  more  like  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  or  read  of  before.  I 
recall  especially  an  interview  we  had  one  afternoon  with  a  group 
of  men  who  had  formerly  been  devil-worshipers,  and  who  are 
now  Christians.  One  of  them  was  a  blind  man,  who  had  been  a 
leader  in  devil-worship,  a  famous  sorcerer,  as  very  many  blind 
men  in  Korea  are,  having  no  other  way  of  earning  a  subsistence. 
We  were  asking  them  about  their  Christian  faith,  and  they  gave 
US  such  reasons  as  I  would  venture  not  ten  men  here  this  even¬ 
ing  would  be  able  to  give.  Towards  the  close  of  the  interview 
we  began  to  point  out  the  various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  faith  as  theirs,  and  suggested  to  them 
that  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the  world  had  any 
confidence  in  this  religion  at  all;  that  even  in  our  land  there 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  supposed  they  had 
grown  far  beyond  it,  and  some  of  whom  before  very  many  years 
had  passed  would  come  over  to  that  land  and  would  tell  them 
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that  the  Bible  was  a  good  book,  but  it  was  no  whit  different 
from  other  books;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man,  but  He 
wae  no  whit  different  from  other  men.  When  these  men  came, 
what  would  they  say  to  them  ?  Had  they  any  foundations  on 
which  to  ground  their  faith,  that  would  enable  them  to  stand  in 
the  midst  of  such  tempt£\tions  as  'woiild  surely  come  upon  them 
in  time  ?  “  Well,”  said  the  blind  man,  from  bis  place  upon  the 
floor,  “I  should  reply  to  tliem  in  the  words  of  the  nineteenth 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  :  ‘  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rather  than 
unto  God.  .iudge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  saw  and  heard.'  ”  “  Well,”  I  said,  ”  do  you  know  all  your 
Bible  that  well  ?  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ?  ”  And  the  blind  man  said  at  once: 
”  The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  coin  and  the  prodigal 
son.”  “Well,”  I  said,  “do  you  know  in  what  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  ?  ”  “The  fourteenth,”  he  said.  I  thought  it  was  the 
twelfth  lentil  I  looked  it  up  and  saw  that  the  blind  man  was 
right.  And  he  was  only  one  of  a  group  of  men  who  knew  their 
Bibles  equally  well. 

How  many  men  here  this  night  know  their  Bibles  as  well  ? 
And  these  men,  three  years  ago,  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  left  that  place,  one  wet,  rainy 
morning,  a  company  of  fifty  of  them  followed  us  out  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  across  a  wide  river,  over  which  we 
needed  to  be  ferried,  followed  us  along  the  road  for  several 
miles  in  a  driving  rain,  until  at  last  we  said  to  them  that  it  was 
&  very  uncomfortable  day,  the  road  was  muddy,  and  we  thought 
they  had  better  turn  back.  “No,"  they  said,  “you  have  come 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  us.  It  is  a  small  thing  that  we  should 
walk  a  few  miles  with  you.'’  And  they  followed  ns  for  some 
hours  through  the  rain,  talking  all  the  way,  as  I  imagine  the 
early  Christians  talked.  I  had  never  been  through  such  an 
experience  as  that.  And  at  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
they  stopped  at  a  little  thatched  church  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  they  held  a  farewell  meeting  for  us.  Several  of  them 
offered  prayer  that  we  might  be  guided  on  the  jo^^rney,  and 
thanking  God  that  we  had  come  to  assure  them  of  the  sympathy 
and  fellowship  of  Christians  in  another  laud.  And  just  before 
a  turn  of  the  road  hid  them  from  our  sight,  we  could  still  see 
this  group  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  standing  and  waving  farewell  to 
us,  in  a  manner  that  made  ns  think  again  of  the  times  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  tell  you,  I  never  have  met  in  this  land,  not  even  in  a 
Brotherhood  convention,  men  in  whose  sincerity  of  Christian 
character,  in  whose  clearness  and  fervency  of  spiriUial  life,  in 
whose  confident  grasp  on  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  on 
the  truths  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  proclaim  in  the  world,  I  had 
greater  confidence.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  Christ  is  as 
able  and  willing  to  save  men  in  these  other  lands  as  He  is  able 
and  willing  to  save  men  in  this  land,  and  that.  He  is  in  all  these 
lands  gathering  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  whom  He  is 
binding  to  Himself  by  bon^s  as  close  and  real  and  sweet  as  the 
bonds  that  bind  us  to  Him  and  Him  to  us. 

IV. — And  a  fourth  very  strong  impression  is  that  of  the 
tremendous  grip  of  this  work. 

It  would  pay  any  man  whose  will  is  weak,  or  whose  spiritual 
nerve  is  not  strong,  or  whose  grasp  on  his  own  work  is  shaky,  to 
go  out  and  see  these  men  and  women  doing  their  work.  I  think 
•of  a  lone  woman  with  whom  we  spent  a  Sunday  in  central 
Persia,  living  in  a  Mohammedan  village  alone,  three  or  four 
days  away  from  the  nearest  people  of  her  own  race,  in  a  little 
mud  house.  We  had  to  sleep  in  her  stable,  and  could  watch  the 
stars  all  night  through  the  holes  in  the  roof.  I  think  of  her  as 
we  said  good-by  to  her  early  Monday  morning,  standing  alone 
in  that  Moslem  village  with  a  group  of  rough  people  gathered 
around  her,  whom  she  had  bound  to  herself  because  they  knew 
that  she  loved  them,  and  that  she  was  worthy  of  their  trust. 
And  when,  in  my  own  work,  my  heart  fails  me,  or  I  think  I 
might  be  more  comfortable  doing  something  not  so  hard,  I 
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reproduce  the  picture  of  that  lone  woman  standing  there  in  the 
early  morning  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  not  afraid. 

I  think  of  another,  a  young  girl,  whom  we  met  down  in 
southern  China,  away  in  the  interior,  where  we  were  traveling 
in  a  house-boat.  One  day  we  heard  an  English  voice  hailing  us 
across  the  water,  and  our  boat  drew  over  to  find  another  boat 
there,  with  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty-three,  dressed  in  Chinese 
clothes.  She  was  a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church, 
who  had  been  spending  a  month  there  alone  in  the  interior,  and, 
seeing  us  pass  by,  wanted  to  look  into  au  American  face  and  to 
hear  an  English  voice  speak,  that  her  solitude  and  isolation 
might  be  broken  a  little  bit.  And  sometimes,  when  the  spirit  of 
cowardice  begins  to  rise,  I  think  of  that  lone  girl,  not  afraid  to 
stand  for  Jesus  Christ,  even  solitary,  in  southern  China. 

It  is  work  whose  .difficulties  are  as  mountains  compared  with 
ours.  Everything  converges  to  help  us.  We  have  a  press  that 
is  in  a  sense  Christian.  We  have,  at  any  rate,  hundreds  of 
Christian  i)apers.  The  Gospel  is  sounded  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  pulpits  every  Sunday.  There  are  millions  of  homes  where 
mothers  teach  children  the  love  of  Christ,  as  the  children  kneel 
down  of  an  evening  by  their  mother's  knee.  The  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  onr  land  is  shot  through  and  through  with  things  that 
help  us  in  our  Christian  work.  We  deserve  no  credit  for  being 
brave  in  speaking  to  men  about  Christ.  It  takes  no  special 
courage  for  us  to  hold  to  Christian  work.  The  grip  is  shown  by 
those  men  and  women  who  in  resolute  fashion  for  ten  years  or 
twenty  years,  with  no  visible  results,  cling  to  their  work  as  with 
the  grip  of  steel.  It  does  one’s  soul  good  to  go  to  them  in  order 
to  come  back  with  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  the  tenacity  of 
these  men.  who  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love  for  the 
world.  It  strengthens  one’s  own  faith  mightily  to  see  the  way 
in  which  in  these  lands,  in  the  face  of  odds  of  which  we  here 
cannot  in  the  least  dream,  the  Gospel  and  work  of  Christ  are 
held  fast. 

V. — I  have  one  last  impression  that  I  leant  to  speak  about. 
It  is  this:  That  from  all  the  rights  that  men  have  a  right  to 
waive,  this  right  of  association  with  Christ  in  this  enterprise 
must  be  excluded. 

No  man  has  any  right,  either  for  the  sake  of  his  own  spiritual 
life,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  men,  or  for  the  sake  of  Him 
Who  waits  to  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  to  be  satisfied,  to 
withhold  his  syinpathy’and  his  sacrifice  from  this  work. 

I  cannot,  in  my  theology,  believe  that  the  living  God  is 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  so  many  millions  to  know  of  His 
grace  bestowed  upon  men  in  His  Son.  What  responsibility 
there  is  rests  on  men.  Honestly,  must  we  not  number  ourselves 
among  the  disloyal  and  the  untrue  if  we,  having  these  glad 
tidings,  in  such  a  day  as  this,  sit  idly  and  hold  our  peace  ?  My 
brothers,  the  man  who  is  out  of  touch  or  out  of  co-operation 
with  the  Saviour  in  this  work  is  losing  a  vast  deal,  while  he  is 
surely  offending  Him  Who  came  not  to  condemn  but  to  save  the 
world.  May  God  deepen  in  our  minds  the  conviction  that  we 
have  no  right  to  waive  our  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
Christ  not  merely  in  some  local  work,  good  as  that  may  be,  but 
also  in  that  great  work  that  was  in  His  mind  when,  as  the 
clouds  received  Him  out  of  the  sight  of  His  disciples,  He  said  to 
them:  “  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.” 

May  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  be  as  near  our  hearts  as 
they  were  near  His. 

A  Church  without  a  dogma  is  very  much  like  a  body  with¬ 
out  an  articulated  frame  work  of  bones,  or  an  action  without  a 
distinct  purpose— that  is,  a  gelatinous  organization  which  can¬ 
not  easily  answer  any  useful  end.  A  flabby  mass  of  confused 
feelings  will  never  yield  a  clear  conviction.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  religion,  however  vague,  without  faith  in  God.  which  is  a 
dogma,  nor  without  faith  in  personal  responsibility,  which  is 
another  dogma.  You  might  as  well  hold  that  there  could  be 
geography  without  a  survey  and  a  map.  as  that  there  could  be  a 
religion  without  a  theology. — The  Spectator. 


The  Incarnation  and  Daily  Life 


BY  THE  REVEREND  J.  O,  S.  HUNTINGTON,  O.H,C. 


The  cry  to-day  is  for  a  “practical  religion.”  At 
convention  and  conference,  in  church  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  the  favorite  commendation  accorded  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  speaker  is  :  “  He  was  so  intensely  practical.” 
¥/hat  quality  wins  this  praise  ?  It  is  most  often,  per¬ 
haps,  the  power  to  apply  some  portion  of  the  Faith  to 
the  affairs  of  every  day  existence,  to  the  interests  and 
excitements,  the  cares  and  disappointments,  the  temp¬ 
tations  and  perplexities  of  commonplace  people.  Life, 
the  life  that  men  are  forced  to  live  in  this  land,  is 
growing  ever  more  strenuous  and  peremptory,  though  in 
many  instances  more  shallow  and  superficial  as  well. 
The  pace  of  modern  civilization  is  quickening,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  “  while  men  whirl  round  faster 
they  advance  less.  ’  ’  As  a  consequence  the  craving  on 
all  sides  is  for  highly  condensed  information — “  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  ’  ’ — for  promptly  effective 
nerve-stimulus,  for  speed}'-  returns  upon  capital,  for 
the  settlement  out-of-hand  of  problems  that  have  baffled 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
men  are  impatient  of  all  that  cannot  immediately  be 
put  to  use,  of  long  and  patient  investigations,  of  the 
processes  of  pure  thought,  of  speculative  knowledge, 
of  abstract  dogma.  Just  as  children,  when  they  are 
ill,  want  something  to  make  them  “  feel  well  right 
off,  ’  ’  so  men  seek  some  form  of  religious  ministration 
that  will  accomplish  at  once  a  conscious  elevation  of 
character. 

Now  it  will  do  little  good  to  sneer  at  this  impetuous 
demand,  unreasonable  as  it  often  is.  Rather  we  must 
try  to  meet  the  craving  by  showing,  if  we  can,  that 
the  statements  of  the  Faith  are  ihdeed  practical,  that 
they  have  a  direct  and  decisive  relation  to  the  familiar 
events  of  common  life.  And,  yet,  we  may  fairly  ask 
men  to  give  their  attention,  their  concentrated  and 
vigorous  attention,  for  a  brief  space  at  least,  to  an 
effort  to  understand  exactly  what  the  Church  means 
by  her  Creed,  v/hat  the  dogma  asserts.  Men  do  not 
feel  the  living-  force  of  the  doctrine  because  they  do 
not  know  what  the  doctrine  actually  is. 

This  is  what  we  should  bespeak  for  the  marvelous 
truth  that  Advent  and  Christmas  present  to  us  afresh, 
the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  V/ord. 

What  is  it  that  the  Church  declares  ?  i. — That,  in 
the  most  absolute  sense,  God  is  One  ;  that  there  is  but 
one  Divine  Substance,  but  one  Divine  Nature,  but  one 
Divine  Will  2, — That  God  is  also  three,- — Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost, — and  that  no  one  of  these  three 
Persons  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other  two,  that  in 
each  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that 
they  do  not  exist  independently  of  one  another,  but  that 
each  is  in  the  other,  the  Father  wholly  in  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  the  Son  ever-begotten  of  the  Father  and 
acting  through  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  ever-proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  3. — That  the  second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  nearly  nineteen  centuries 
ago  took  into,  union  v/ith  Himself,  in  His  own  Divine 
Person  (His  Divine  Nature  remaining  absolutely  un¬ 
altered,  for  God  is  immutable  and  cannot  change),  the 
whole  human  nature,  the  totality  of  humanity  ;  that 
therefore  it  can  be  said  of  Him  that  He  has  “  taken 
the  Manhood  into  God.”  4. —That  this  union  .of 
“  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood,”  in  the  one  Person  of  God  the  Son, 
was  a  union  that  will  never  cease,  that  to  all 


eternity  Jesus  Christ  will  be  “  very  God  and  very 
Man.”  5. “That  the  nature  which  God  the  Son 
assumed  is  human  nature  in  its  completeness,  all  that 
belongs  to  human  nature  as  God  created  it,  all  the 
elements  of  humanity  in  their  perfection  and  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  proportion.  Jesus  Christ  is  “  perfect 
God,  and  perfect  Man,  of  reasonable  soul  and  human 
flesh  subsisting.”  He  has  two  wills,  the  will  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  since  He  is  God  ;  a  human  will,  since 
He  is  Man.  6. — That,  though  God  the  Son  manifested 
Himself  in  the  form  of  an  individual  He  is  not  an 
individual  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word. 
By  an  individual  we  mean  a  member  of  the  race.  Our 
Lord  is  not  a  mere  member  of  the  race.  He  is  the  Head. 
He  is  not  an  individual  man,  who  has  but  a  share  in 
human  nature;  He  is  the  Man,  “  the  second  Adam,” 
in  Whom  abides  the  whole  of  human  nature.  Human 
nature  is  divided  and  split  up  in  this  world  into- 
various  races,  nations,  classes,  into  two  sexes.  In 
cur  Lord  all  these  distinctions  are  reconciled,  all  the 
sundered  portions  of  humanity  are  united.  Nations  are 
separated  because  one  lacks  in  full  development  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  prominent  in  others.  In  our  Lord  all 
elements  are  present  in  their  perfection.  He  came 
under  outward  conditions  of  time  and  space,  but  the 
Manhood  in  Him  is  the  manhood  of  all  generations, 
of  ail  regions.  He  has  the  nature  of  the  negro  as  well 
as  of  the  Caucasian,  of  woman  as  well  as  of  man.  In 
Him  “  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  all  are 
one  in  Him.  ’  ’  And,  yet,  this  does  not  mean  that  our 
Lord  has  taken  all  individual  human  personalities  into 
union  with  Himself.  There  is  but  one  way  that  we 
know  of  whereby  any  soul  can  come  into  union  with 
our  Lord,  and  that  is  by  becoming  a  member  of  His- 
mystical  Body,  by  receiving  His  life  in  Baptism. 
(Nevertheless  the  Church  teaches  that  “  God  is  not 
bound  to  His  Sacraments,  though  we  are  bound  to  use 
them,”  and  we  believe  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  given 
to  many  souls  that,  without  their  own  fault,  have  not 
received  the  “washing  of  water.”)  7. — Lastly,  since 
Jesus  Christ  is  one  Person,  and  in  His  Person  “  the 
very  and  eternal  God,  ’  ’  all  that  we  say  of  Him  in  His- 
personal  relations  and  acts  we  say  of  One  Who  is  God. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  Divine  Nature  was  born,  but 
we  have  not  grasped  the  full  truth  of  the  Incarnation 
if  we  shrink  from  saying  that  “  God  was  born  on 
Christmas-Day,”  or,  with  St.  Paul,  that  “God  pur¬ 
chased  the  Church  with  His  own  Blood.  ’  ’ 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  see  the  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  rush  and  pressure  of 
modern  life,  of  our  own  lives. 

I. — In  the  first  place,  this  fact  instantly  invests  all 
men,  and  each  individual  man,  with  awful  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  dignity, '  When  the  slave  in  the  Roman  theatre 
shouted,  “  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  is  alien  to 
me,”  the  cry  was  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause. 
In  that  appeal  the  slave  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  a 
thing  to  the  level  of  a  person,  he  had  claimed  his  part 
in  the  fortunes  of  the- race.  But  what  an  immeasur¬ 
able  distance  lies  between  this  utterance,  noble  as  it  is,, 
and  the  same  words  as  we  reverently  think  of  them 
comfing  from  the  Infinite  and  All  Holy  God,  “  I  am 
Man  and  nothing  human,  nothing  that  belongs  to  man 
or  men,  is  alien  to  Me.  ’ '  In  the  Incarnation  God  takes- 
humanity  into  fellowship  v/ith  Himself  and  offers  to- 
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should  be  held  iu  every  seminary,  on  the 
basis  of  thoroughgoing  topics  carefully  pre¬ 
sented,  and  then  thorougnly  discussed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  devout  and  believing  worship. 

The  seminary  should  be  fragrant  with 
prayer— public  prayer;  classroom  prayer; 
prayer  by  men  iu  the  halls:  prayer  in  the 
small  groups  of  volunteers;  private  prayer 
unceasing  by  the  teachers,  directors,  patrons 
and  the  Church  at  large,  with  its  eye  to  this 
important  nursery  of  heralds  of  the  gospel; 
and  by  every  student  in  the  solitude  of  his 
deepest  retirement.  So  may  we  expect  that 
a  great  company  of  earnest  men  will  be 
awakened,  decided  and  enlisted,  prepared 
and  sent  forth  upon  this  mighty  task  of 
giving  the  word  of  life  to  every  darkened 
land  upon  the  earth. 

SYKIA. 

Those  who  follow  the  old  order  of  topics 
for  the  Monthly  Concert  will  be  interesting 
themselves  this  month  in  Syria.  In  spite  of 
the  disturbances  which  have  agitated  the 
Turkish  empire,  sending  fears  and  forebod¬ 
ings  through  the  Syrian  field  as  well  as  all 
other  parte  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  work 
has  gone  on  the  past  year  uninterruptedly 
and  successfully.  The  gospel  is  proclaimed 
weekly  in  nearly  one  hundred  places  to 
enlarging  congregations.  The  Bible  is 
taught  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
schools,  and  the  demand  for  Protestant 
education  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
contributions  of  native  communicante,  in¬ 
cluding  tuition  paid  in  college  and  semina¬ 
ries,  made  a  bound  forward  from  $19,186 
in  1895  to  $25,460  in  1896.  Contrasted 
with  twenty  years  ago,  this  sum  is  more 
than  twentyfold;  and  in  the  more  recent 
months,  under  the  pressure  of  retrenchment 


in  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  for  mis¬ 
sion  work,  the  native  communicants  have 
responded  even  more  liberally,  to  a  degree  in 
fact  that  has  been  most  inspiring.  Some 
have  doubled  and  quadrupled  their  gifts. 
In  many  places  the  people  have  risen  up 
and  made  most  liberal  offers  for  the  support 
of  their  teachers,  rather  than  have  them 
removed.  One  church  which  gave  900 
piasters  for  its  pastor  and  teacher,  now 
promises  almost  four  times  that  amount. 
The  church  at  Ibl,  a  cut  of  whose  church 
edifice  and  connected  school  we  print  here¬ 
with,  has  heretofore  given  400  piasters,  bul 
now  will  give  1000  piasters,  and  the 
preacher  teaches  the  school,  “  The  little 
Medjel  Church,  scattered,  peeled,  burned 
and  plundered  and  impoverished,”  as  writes 
Dr.  Samuel  dessup,  from  which  we  ex¬ 
pected  perhaps  100  piasters,  gives  500. 
Alma,  equally  poor,  does  the  same,  and  the 
preacher  remits  three  months  of  his  salary. 
The  church  in  Tyre  has  promised  an  increase 
of  double,  and  when  it  was  necessary  still  to 
cut  down  the  preacherte  salary,  they  made  a 
subscription  to  cover  that  reduction,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  their  gifts  fourfold.”  The  enemies 
of  the  work  in  many  places  were  expecting 
this  retrenchment  would  actually  quench 
the  gospel  fires.  It  does  not  seem  that 
these  churches  can  repeat  such  sacrifices 
another  year  as  they  have  made  this.  It  is 
with  trepidation  the  missionaries  look  the 
future  in  the  face ;  and  yet,  as  they  mark 
this  uprising  on  the  part  of  many  communi¬ 
ties  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  take  courage  and  are  hopeful.  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  bringing 
of  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  of  the  Lord, 
even  if  prompted  sometimes  by  not  wholly 
unselfish  motives,  will  yet  prepare  the  way 
for  larger  spiritual  blessings. 


Cliiirch  and  School  at  Ibl. 
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COMMUNION  SUNDAY  AT  PYENG  YANG. 

ROBERT  B.  SPBBE. 

On  the  Ybi/Low  Sea,  Sept.  2.  1897. 

Tile  Korean  coast,  with  its  innumerable. islands 
and  bold  hills  keeping  ward-like  watch  around  the 
once  Hermit  Nation,  is  fading  awaj  into  the  East. 
But  the  memories  of  our  weeks  among  the  Korean 
Christians  are  not  fading  away.  As  long  as  we 
live,  the  recollections  of  their  full,  fresh  faith,  of 
their  primitive  simplicity  and  earnestness,  of  their 
child-like,  loving  kindness,  will  abide  with  us 
vividly.  I  pick  out  of  these  abundant  recollec¬ 
tions  one  communion  Sunday  we  spent  in  Fyeng 
Yang,  the  provincial  capital  of  the  northwestern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Korea,  and  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle 
which  drove  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea,  and  with 
their  flight  broke  the  manacles  of  Confucianism  and 
unreasoning  conservatism  from  the  wrists  of  the 
Hermit. 

A  first  view  of  the  villages  round  about  the  city 
wall  told  me,  as  I  woke,  that  it  was  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  proclaimed  also  how  many  in  these  vil¬ 
lages  had  accepted  the  Truth  that  makes  men  free 
and  will  one  day  make  Korea  free.  In  the  soft  air 
of  the  early  hours  of  the  August  Sabbath,  the 
quaint  Korean  flag,  with  its  emblem  of  two  tadpoles 
chasing  each  ether’s  tails  around  in  a  circle, 
seemed  to  be  flying  from  every  group  of  houses. 

It  is  their  own  custom,  and  it  is  good.  All  the 
Korean  Christians  in  the  north  fly  their  national 
flag  from  their  houses,  however  humble,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  usually  they  have  one  flying  over  the 
church.  It  marks  the  day  for  the  surrounding  un¬ 
believers.  It  shows  their  love  of  country.  It  pro¬ 
claims  the  spread  of  the  faith  that  speaks  with  wis¬ 
dom  better  balanced  than  that  of  man,  “Fear 
God.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Honor  the  King.” 

Candidates  for  baptism  and  for  admission  as  cat¬ 
echumens  had  been  examined  the  day  before,  but 
fresh  ones  came  in  during  the  morning,  and  men^ 
women  and  children  from  the  country  pour  in  and 
are  welcomed  to  the  missionaries*  houses  until  the 
day’s  services  begin.  Then  different  Sunday- 
schools  must  be  held  in  the  morning  for  them  all, 
one  for  men  and  boys,  another  for  women  and 
girls,  and  a  third  for  both.  I  attended  the  first, 
in  a  little  building  crowded  densely  full,  eaoh  of 
the  five  little  groups  of  twenty  in  it  occupying  a 
space  eight  feet  square.  In  the  centre  of  each 
group  lay  a  little  pile  of  copper  coins  contributed 
to  pay  for  the  lesson  leaves.  Each  little  group  took 
up  the  lesson  colloquially  with  a  leader,  and  I 
seemed  to  have  passed  back  suddenly  over  1860 
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years,  and  the  impression  was  deepened  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  Christian  from  the  country,  giving  all  his  time 
freely  to  Christian  work,  cleansed  of  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  at  his  own  initiative  for  the  gospel’s  sake, 
and  carrying  on  a  wide  work  without  one  cent  of 
mission  aid,  in  a  score  or  more  of  congregations, 
prayed  as  men  who  are  not  genuine  cannot  pray, 
and  interrupted  often  by  his  own  emotions,  that  the 
new  Christians  might  not  fall  away  into  error  or 
sin,  but  might  be  made  stable  and  pure  and  be  kept 
from  the  evil  from  whieb  they  had  come.  Among 
the  men  who  crowded  up  at  the  close  was  the 
leader  of  the  congregation  at  Chung  Wha,  who, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  could  not  read  before  he 
was  a  Christian.  The  new  life  begat  new  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  new  brotherhood  gave  friendly  help, 
and  now  he  reads  both  Chinese  and  Vamum,  the 
written  Korean  character.  From  his  congregation 
one  man  is  sent  to  the  central  church  each  week,  a 
distance  of  seventeen  miles,  and  is  expected  to  bring 
back  the  teaching  given  there. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  women’s 
church.  Long  ago  it  became  necessary  to  divide 
the  Pyeng  Yang  church,  as  no  meeting  place  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  could  be  secured.  Until  a  large 
building  to  hold  1500  people  can  be  obtained,  tbe 
women  meet  alone  in  their  own  church.  Two 
hundred  women  and  girls  sat  on  the  floor  as  tightly 
packed  as  sardines  in  a  box.  Every  window  was 
full  of  other  women  looking  in.  Scores  of  naked 
babies  slept  on  their  mothers’  backs,  or  crawled 
about,  or  took  lusty  nourishment  from  bare  breasts 
left  uncovered  between  the  skirt  and  little  jacket  of 
the  married  woman’s  dress.  Whitehead-dress  and 
clean  white  clothes,  interspersed  here  and  there  by 
the  red  skirt  of  a  little  girl,  gave  a  fresh,  neat  air 
to  the  meeting,  not  discouraged  by  the  spotless, 
simple  white  garments  of  the  blind  preacher,  who 
is  Mrs.  Lee’s  efficient  helper,  and  whose  inability 
to  see  the  women  makes  his  work  among  them 
wholly  proper  in  Korean  eyes. 

From  this  meeting  we  went  out  through  squalor 
and  filth,  past  open  shops  and  the  dull,  depressing 
heaviness  of  heathen  life,  meeting  now  an  old  man 
reeling  along  drunk  from  one  of  the  houses  selling 
rice  whisky,  obtainable,  it  is  said,  in  one  house  out 
of  five  in  Pyeng  Yang  ;  now  a  courteous  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  plaited  white  beard  ;  now  a  frail  dancing 
girl  of  twelve,  clad  in  safeon  and  green  and  red, 
one  of  the  child  prostitutes  for  which  the  city  has 
been  notorious.  To  come  in  from  all  this  to  the 
quiet,  orderly  but  densely  packed  church  was  a  de- 
liverancje.  Four  hundred  men  and  boys  sat  on  the 
floor.  The  great  majority  wore  the  white  hats  which 
are  properly  expressive  of  mourning  for  the  yet 
unburied  queen,  or  the  queen’s  arm  bone 
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rather,  which  was  all  that  was  recovered  from  the 
Japanese  outrage.  These  hats  are,  in  the  main, 
removed  by  the  Christians,  who  retained  each  a 
little  black  horse-hair  crown^  or  let  tne  topknot 
stand  up  unobscured.  I  counted  a  score  or  more 
who  had  cut  oS  the  topknot  and  broken  forever 
with  the  old  past,  and  all  the  notions  bound  up  In  the 
ridiculous  thing.  The  outside  crowd  pressed  all 
about  the  doors  and  windows,  almost  shutting  out 
light  and  air.  A  Japanese  came  to  the  service, 
and  was  pressed  forward  into  a  front  place  on  the 
floor.  The  congregation  sang  “  Hallelujah,  His 
done,’’  and  then  “Nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Jesus,”  responsivelj,  and  with  such  tremendous 
feeling  that  all  the  nerves  in  mj  back  tingled  up 
and  down.  Then  seventeen  candidates  for  recep¬ 
tion  as  catechumens  stood  up,  and  the  unsalaried 
helper  working  in  the  church  read  to  them  the 
strict  rules  of  the  native  church  requiring  of  them 
repentance  and  turning  from  sin,  the  abandonment 
of  ancestral  worship,  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  filial  fidelity,  pemcnal  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  their  families  and  others,  and  forbidding  Idle¬ 
ness,  polygamy,  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  all 
sin.  During  the  following  prayers  many  wept. 
After  the  collection,  to  which  all  seemed  really 
eager  to  give,  the  names  of  twenty-nine  who  de¬ 
sired  baptism  were  read,  and  amid  silence  and 
prayer  and  great  awe  Mr,  Lee  walked  about  among 
them  as  they  bowed  on  the  floor  and  received  them 
into  the  great  fellowship.  One  man  broke  down 
and  wept  aloud,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the 
coming  of  that  unity  in  which  all  men  are  one,  and 
in  which  topknot  and  queue,  as  signs  of  separation 
and  suspicion,  pass  away. 

After  this,  a  native  leader  read  the  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
while  the  Japanese  and  a  Korean,  representa¬ 
tives  of  races  which  have  little  love  for  one 
another,  bowed  over  the  same  Bible,  and  all  who 
could  read  Chinese  followed  in  their  Chinese 
Bibles,  only  a  few  portions  of  the  Bible  having 
been  as  yet  supplied  in  Korean,  Then  the  rice  cake 
and  the  grape  juice  were  passed  about,  the  latter 
in  two  simple  little  china  cups.  All  was  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  collection  had  been  taken  up  in  three 
old  drawers  from  a  cabinet.  The  baptismal  water 
had  been  carried  in  a  cheap  bowl  of  chinaware. 
There  was  no  wealth,  nor  any  show  of  any.  But 
there  were  present  the  very  evident  riches  of  the 
grace  of  God,  dkplayed  in  the  presence  of  his 
Spirit,  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  power  in  the  changed 
lives  of  drunkards,  gamblers,  adulterers,  sorcerers, 
Buddhist  priests  and  libertines,  as  well  ss  in  the 
men  of  less  heinous  sins. 

The  memory  of  a  Christian  man  is  apt  to  be  well 


stored  with  the  recollections  of  happy  hours  at  the 
Lord’s  table  in  many  places  and  among  many  peo¬ 
ples — in  the  cool  summer  morning  in  some  quiet 
little  English  church,  in  some  country  meeting 
place  among  the  hills  at  home,  alone  with  little 
groups’ of  one  accord.  How  would  such  a  man 
value  the  memory  of  a  communion  season  with  the 
early  church  at  Philippi,  or  Ephesus,  or  Corinth  I 
How  much  more  real  and  distinct  it  would  make 
the  life  of  the  apostolic  Christians,  with  their  new 
faith,  just  freshly  gained,  in  the  midst  of  a  mock¬ 
ing  or  misunderstanding  or  confused  generation  I 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  almost  the  experience 
we  have  had.  It  has  not  seemed  so  elsewhere. 
The  first  flush  had  worn  off  there,  but  here  the  new 
life  had  ji^t  broken  in  fresh,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  and  received  as  was  the  me.'sage  of 
the  first  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
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Kev.  a.  G,  McGaw,  of  Etawah,  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  distribution  of 
famine  funds  and  sends  to  some  Christian 
Endeavorers  the  following  notes  on  the 
modes  of  administering  relief : — • 

Etawah  is  one  of  the  famine  districts,  though 
not  nearly  so  distressed  as  others.  The  govem- 
•ment  provided  a  poorhouse,  also  relief  work  in 
road-making  for  the  able-bodied.  Still  we  often 
had  calls  for  help.  One  day  in  June,  I  went  with 
one  of  my  helpers  to  a  “Karse  mohulla,  i,  c.,  a 
part  of  the  city  in  which  weavers  live.  Most  all 
the  men  were  away,  but  we  found  one  who  is  sort 
of  a  leader  among  them.  At  his  house,  or  rather 
hut,  we  found  a  very  thin,  starved-looking  man.  I 
found  that  he  had  oome  a  long  way,  that  he  had  a 
family  of  six  or  eight  who  were  very  destitute,  etc. 
I  gave  him  four  annas,  and  told  him  if  he  would 
bring  his  boy  to  me  I  would  take  care  of  him  for 
four  or  six  months,  etc.  Well,  in  about  a  week  he 
came  ■with  boy,  his  wife  and  all.  I  decided  to  keep 
them,  along  with  a  few  others  who  meantime  had 
come.  A  short  time  before  coming  away  I  gave 
him  three  rupees  and  sent  him  to  his  home,  as 
rains  had  begun,  hoping  he  could  make  a  living. 
Word  com^  now  from  the  preacher,  Param  Sukh, 
that  this  man  has  returned  and  wants  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  I  suppose  he  was  baptized  last  Sab¬ 
bath.  Pray  for  him  and  another  family  of  weavers 
recently  baptized,  that  they  may  learn  to  be  true 
followers  of  Jesus  and  workers  for  others. 

One  day  we  found  a  little  boy  in  the  bazaar  who, 
starved  and  ill,  was  a  dreadful  sight.  I  brought 
him  home  to  try  and  save  his  life.  His  father  and 
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older  brother  were  having  a  hard  time  to  support 
themselves  and  consented.  We  began  to  feed  him 
carefully,  but,  as  is  common  among  these  poor  suf¬ 
ferers,  he  had  diarrhoea,  and  that  same  day  he 
passed  quietly  away.  A  few  days  later  the  father 
and  brother  came  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  news  of  the  little  fellow’s  death. 
These  people  are  human,  though  their  manner  of 
living  is  sometimes  so  low  and  animal-like  {%,  e,, 
with  the  very  poorest  of  them). 

Another  boy  came  along  one  Sunday,  skin  and 
bones,  hunger  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  We  began  to 
feed  him  very  carefully  on  milk  every  half  hour, 
intending  later  to  increase  the  amount,  but  bis 
pangs  of  hunger  seemed  only  to  be  increased.  He 
begged  for  more.  We  told  him  the  danger  of  eat- 
ing  a  great  deal  at  once,  but  he  could  hot  see  it  and 
in  a  few  hours  left  us  for  where  food  was  sure  to  be 
had,  though  of  an  xmcertain  and  inferior  quantity, 
to  beg. 

Mr.  Forman,  at  Fatehpur,  was  having  a  larger 
and  more  unique  experience  in  famine  relief  than 
any  other  of  our  missionaries,  so  I  decided  to  visit 
him.  I  found  him  put  up  in  a  small  bungalow 
used  by  canal  ofScers,  in  a  village  eight  miles  from 
Fatehpur.  Some  of  the  funds  sent  by  the  Ghrisiian 
Serald  and  other  moneys  had  been  given  him  for 
this  work,  and  he  goes  about  to  villages  to  distrib¬ 
ute.  The  first  evening  we  walked  to  a  village, 
stopped  under  a  tree  just  outside,  and  sent  three 
women  to  call  all  the  poor  and  starving  to  come. 
Soon  we  were  surround^  by  a  crowd  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  the  most  of  whom  were  needy.  Mr. 
Forman  with  pencil  and  paper  took  down  the 
names  and  circumstances  of  the  really  needy  cases, 
and  then  called  off  the  names  while  I  handed  out 
the  rupees.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  han¬ 
dle  a  crowd  of  beggars.  The  fearful  odors  from 
this  crowd  were  almost  more  than  I  could  stand  at 
times,  but  by  keeping  them  sitting,  a  little  breeze 
reached  us  and  kept  us  right.  We  came  away  each 
leading  a  poor  little  orphan  to  be  placed  at  Fateh¬ 
pur.  I  led  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old  ;  his 
bare  arms  and  legs  were  much  like  pipe  stems  over 
which  skin  bad  been  drawn,  the  joints  being  very 
much  the  largest  parts. 

Called  by  some  leading  citizens  of  another  vil¬ 
lage,  we  went  next  day  on  horse  and  bicycle  eight 
miles.  Arriving  about  dark,  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  schoolroom  put  at  our  disposal  and  sought 
a  more  open  place  for  sleeping.  Finally  we  decided 
on  a  space  under  a  big  tree  just  outside  a  big  man’s 
house.  On  two  sides  of  us,  ten  or  twenty  feet 
away,  slept  cows  and  oxen.  After  a  lunch  of 
sweetened  milk  and  a  little  season  of  preaching  to 
the  crowd  of  villagers,  we  retired,  i  we  took  off 
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our  coats  for  pillows  and  lay  down  on  the  native 
beds  furnished.  Much  to  our  comfort  it  proved  to 
be  a  breezy  night.  Next  morning  we  distributed 
about  135  rupees.  After  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day  to  risk  the  ride  back  in  the  sun,  so  we  settled 
in  the  schoolroom.  We  gave  orders  for  breakfast 
at  nine  A.M.  (having  had  some  milk),  and  got  it 
about  twelve  noon.  It  was  composed  of  rice  and 
dal  (pulse  of  the  Bible)  and  chapaties  (wheat  cakes). 
We  had  to  eat  with  our  fingers  and  from  the  brass 
vessels  in  which  the  food  was  brought.  We  did  so 
knowing  that  we  were  defiling  the  vessels  to  such 
an  extent  that  ordinary  scouring  could  not  purify. 
They  belonged  to  high-caste  Hindus,  Thakurs,  and 
they  doubtless  would  purify  those  vessels  in  fire. 
Our  hosts  were  the  ones  who  had  called  us  and 
were  very  kind.  They  were  not  needy  but  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  outside  charity  coming  to  their 
village.  On  departing,  when  the  buniya  (shop¬ 
keeper)  presented  his  bill  for  rice,  dal,  etc.,  we 
discovered  that  our  hosts  were  not  so  generous  as 
we  had  supposed.  In  this  village  we  saw  many 
houses  left  empty — people  had  fled  to  seek  work 
for  food ;  found,  as  everywhere,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
while  the  man  had  gone  off  to  do  for  himself. 

We  hope  the  good  rains  will  soon  relieve  the 
famine  sufferers  permanently.  Pray  for  India  and 
for  our  work  in  Etawah  and  district. 


SYRIA. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  of  Sidon,  sends  a 
graphic  account  of  a  recent  missionary  tour, 
■which,  though  primarily  designed  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  will  be  deeply  appreci¬ 
ated  by  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers: — 

During  the  last  two  months  I  have  visited  on 
horseback  ail  the  twenty-seven  outposts  of  our  sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  taken  me  away  from  home  all  but 
eleven  days  of  that  time.  My  journey  has  been  by 
the  sands  of  the  sea  along  the  ‘  ‘  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,”  through  Sarepta  to  Caesarea,  Philippi,  by 
Abel  and  Dan  and  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  over 
the  spurs  of  goodly  Hermon.  Sometimes  the  road 
has  been  up  rocky  cliffs  and  over  high  mountain 
passes.  One  day  we  clambered  up  the  rugged  cliffs 
of  Mt.  Hermon,  trying  to  follow  a  rather  blind 
path  which  finally  disappeared.  We  were  amid 
cra^  and  dense  undergrowth  and  our  way  lost. 
Pushing  and  clambering  on,  we  finally  came  to  a 
weird  little  plateau,  all  surrounded  by  rocks.  A 
quaint,  squalid,  witch-like  woman  sat  among  the 
rocks  alone,  wea-ving  wild  gra^  with  her  hands. 
She  had  some  black  pots  on  a  rude  fireplace,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  might  be  ■working  up  incantations 
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■^owed  by  one  of  the  pigeon-holed  passage  boats,  which 
in  turn  was  towed  by  a  little  Chinese  steam-tug,  south¬ 
ward  from  Canton  into  the  region  known  as  The  Four 
Districts. 

The  Four  Districts  constitute  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  prosperous  sections  of  the  Kwang  Tung  Province, 
China,  which  in  its  turn  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  Villages  are  as  close  together 
as  are  the  separate  farmhouses  even  of  a  thickly  settled 
Pennsylvania  county,  and  large  cities  lie  abundantly  in 
the  midst  of  the  villages.  Here  and  there  the  pawn- 
houses  stand  out  conspicuously,  testifying  to  the  China¬ 
man’  s  anticipation  of  the  latest  civilization  and  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  For  the  pawn-house  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  storage  warehouse,  in  which  winter  clothes 
are  stored  for  the  summer,  and  summer  clothes  for 
th'e  winter,  individual  houses  being  open  and  without 
means  of  protecting  or  preserving  things  of  value.  And 
csdr  pawn-house  represents  at  least  ten  thousand  people. 
They  ^e"tlie  highest  and  best  built  buildings  in  the  land- 
scape,  with  solid  walls,  windows  too  small  for  entrance, 
iron  prongs  protruding  from  the  roof,  and  heaps  of  stones 
ready  there  to  be  cast  on  the  heads  of  assailants. 

The  villages  in  The  Four  Districts  are  well  constructed, 
of  a  fine  quality  of  bricks  of  a  drab  color,  and  of  tile 
roofing.  A  Chinese  village  here  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  Chinese  character.  Its  superstition  is  seen  in  the 
selection  of  the  village  site,  w'hich  must  be  such  as  to 
secure  for  the  village  immunity  from  the  influences  of 
evil  spirits,  whose  coming  must  be  impeded  by  a  proper 
surrounding  configuration  of  the  'country,  which  also 
must  be  such  as  to  secure  and  retain  the  good  influences 
that  gromancy  finds  in  the  right  relation  of  hills,  sup¬ 
porting  the  village  behind  and  in  slopes  of  the  lend,  and 
winding  streams  in  front.  Its  stolidity  and  solidity  are 
expressed  in  the  dull  and  sturdy  styles  of  architecture, 
while  its  clannishness  and  exclusiveness  are  adequately 
represented  in  the  inhospitable  and  uninviting  aspect  of 
the  village  exterior.  If  two  rivers  join  near  the  village, 
a  pagoda  will  probably  be  found  at  their  junction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outflow  of  the  good  influences  which  are  asso- 
^  with  streams.  Usually  the  pagoda  takes  the  form^ 
nrayHKmtam  an  image  of  the^ 
god  of  letters,  so  that  literary  blessings  may  be  brought 
to  the  place,  and  some  of  the  village  scholars  win 
scholar’ s  degrees.  Where  such  degrees  have  been  won. 
poles  are  erected  in  honor  of  the  winner  before  the  village 
ancestral  temple,  and  his  glory  falls  upon  his  house  and 
his  clan. 

Almost  all  of  the  Chinese  w-ho  emigrate  to  other 
countries  go  from  The  Four  Districts.  The  Cantonese 
are  proverbially  the  shrewdest  and  the  most  enterprising 
business  men  of  China.  It  is  on  their  capital  that  the 
government  will  have  to  rely  in  the  proposed  attempt  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Peking  to  Hankow  and  from 
Hankow  to  Canton,  which  is  to  use  only  Chinese  cdpital. 
The  northern  Chinese  are  afraid  of  the  canny  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cantonese,  just  as  American  labor  was  with 
good  reason  afraid  of  the  conflict  with  Cantonese  coolie 
labor  in  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  who  go  to  other 
countries  come  back  and  invest  their  money  here. 
Many  of  the  new,  well-built  villages  represent  their  earn¬ 
ings,  and  as  we  walked  from  one  to  another  we  often 
inet  their  cheerful  greetings.  “Hello,  missionaries! 
where  you  go  ?  ”  asked  one  old  man,  who  was  leading 
a  little  girl  along  a  narrow  path — but  all  the  roads  down 
here  are  paths,  and  the  paths  are  narrow.  To  our  answer 
and  return  inquiry  he  said,  in  his  curious  English, 
“  1  go  walk  with  my  little  girl.  I  been  two,  three  times 
to  Californy.  I  go  again  soon.  No,  I  not  take  little 
girl.  Too  rough,  seasick  ;  and  then  bad  people.  How 
you  feel  ?  Good-by.” 

Some  of  these  men  come  back  with  an  evil  report  of 
Christianity.  Can  we  blame  them  ?  What  did  they 
see  ?  Others  come  back  with  the  new  life  in  their  hearts, 
and  build  chapels,  support  preachers,  establish  schools, 
and  preach  Christ.  One  of  these  told  me  of  his  open¬ 
ing  a  school  in  his  village.  There  was  great  opposition, 
and  the  men  came  to  him,  and  said,  as  he  expressed  it 
quaintly,  “  You  open  school,  we  hit  it  with  stones.  Yes,, 
we  put  the  rock  09  it.”  But  they  did  not,  for  it  was  on 
the  Rock  that  he  had  put  the  school. 

In  this  great  field  the  English  Wesleyans,  the  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  American  Board,  have  a  few  chapels, 
but  most  of  the  work  has  been  established  and  is  carried 
on  by  the  American  Presbyterians.  The  missionary  in 
charge  of  the  field  seemed  to  have  a  limited  vocabulary 


of  gloomy  words.  I  could  not  discover  that  he  knew 
at  all  the  meaning  of  the  word  “retreat”  nr  “dis¬ 
couragement.”  When  driven  out  of  a  place  he  has 
gone  back,  bided  his  time,  and  in  due  season  got  the 
work  established.  And  he  persisted  nvith  a  wholesome, 
in\  igorating  cheeriness  in  never  seeing  the  discouraging 
things,  or  in  seeing  them  only  to  see  over  them  the 
promised  help  of  One  of  whom  it  was  said,  “  He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged.” 

Together  we  climbed  up  the  two  highest  mountains  in 
the  field,  and  looked  over  the  land.  It  was  the  season 
for  worshiping  the  graves.  The  familiar  Chinese  idea 
is  that  there  are  three  souls,  or  that  the  one  soul  be¬ 
comes  triple  at  death,  and  that  when  a  man  dies,  one 
soul  goes  into  the  other  world,  one  goes  into  the  ances¬ 
tral  tablet,  and  one  into  the  grave.  There  must  accord¬ 
ingly  be  a  triple  worship, — of  the  spirits  of  the  other 
world  who  have  control  over  the  soul  that  has  gone  to 
them,  and  of  the  soul  in  the  tablet,  and  of  the  soul  in 
the  grave.  The  popular  notions  of  gromancy  make  the 
selection  of  sites  for  burial  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

A  wrong  site  may  doom  the  posterity  to  barrenness  of 
literary  and  military  honors,  and  to  misery  and  poverty. 
The  proper  sites  are  in  the  hills.  On  these  two  moun¬ 
tains,  accordingly,  the  hundreds  of  graves  showed  the 
marks  of  filial  worship. 

As  we  climbed  one  of  the  hills,  the  sons  of  the  dead 
were  engaged  in  their  act  of  devotion.  The  little  am¬ 
phitheater  cut  in  the  hillside,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  the  grave,  had  been  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  A 
fresh  sod  had  been  cut  and  laid  reversed  upon  the  grave, 
which  was  decorated  also  with  some  little  tinseled  figures 
of  red  paper.  Before  the  grave,  which  looked  'off 
across  the  wide  plain,  the  men  stood,  and  spread  the  food 
of  their  offering, — a  bowl  of  boiled  pork,  a  bowl  of  rice, 
and  some  vermicelli.  In  front  of  these  they  put  five 
little  cups  and  five  sets  of  chop-sticks.  The  odor  of 
the  viands  was  supposed  to  rise  to  the  spirit  in  the  grave, 
and  refresh  it.  The  real  viands  were  then  eaten  with 
great  relish  by  the  worshipers.  This  makes  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  tombs  a  sort  of  picnic.  Beside  the  grave 
the  i  worshipers  were  burni^  a  bundle  of  paper,  sup- 

a^cpir! knew- 

the  difference  ?  The  fire  turned  this  to  spirit  money,  and 
so  gave  the  deceased  a  supply  for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  this  and  to  breathe 
the  clear,  unsuperstitious  air  which  blew  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops.  But  what  a  vision  it  was  from  them  !  From 
A  sai  shan,  or  West  Mountain,  we  looked  down  on  range 
after  range  of  hills,  covered  with  graves,  made  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  paper  adornments,  and  out  over  reach  after 
reach  of  level  plain,  dotted  with  villages  and  cities.  San 
Ning  with  fifty  thousand  people  lay  just  below  us. 
There  was  a  beautiful  chapel  there,  built  largely  by 
money  given  by  Chinese  Christians  in  California,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  chapels  of  our  own  and 
other  missions  in  other  places  within  sight.  But  they 
were  as  nothing.  I  tried  to  count  the  villages.  To  the 
south  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  to  the 
the  north  three  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  and  the  mists 
hung  about  the  distant  hills,  hiding  other  towns  from 
sight.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls,  possibly  millions, 
were  in  sight  from  that  hill  ;  and  there  was  at  work  for 
them  a  smaller  evangelistic  agency  than  can  be  found  in 
scores  of  towns  of  less  than  two  thousand  population 
that  could  be  named  in  Pennsylvania, 

On  the  very  summit  of  A  sai  shan  was  a  grave,  and 
on  the  grave  lay  a  dead  man.  I  stood  beside  him  and 
looked  down.  He  had  not  been  there  many  days.  His 
pipe  and  flint  box  lay  by  his  hand,  and  his  face  was 
turned  up  to  the  sky.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  there  to 
worship,  and,  as  he  worshiped  the  spirits  of  his  fathers, 
his  own  spirit  had  gone  to  join  theirs.  Very  still 
and  quiet  he  lay.  He  was  beyond  speech,  beyond  the 
sense  of  earthly  need.  What  he  knew,  I  knew  not. 
And  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  looked  out  over  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-nine  villages  of  the  plain.  Very  still 
and  quiet  they  lay.  They  were  beyond  speech,  beyond 
the  sense  of  spiritual  need.  What  they  knew  not,  I 
knew.  The  dead  man  lay  on  the  lonely  grave  on  the 
hill.  And  the  shadow  of  the  death  of  a  Christless  life 
hung  over  the  villages  of  the  plain.  The  man  on  the 
hill  was  beyond  help.  The  men  on  the  plain  wait  for 
it.  How  long  will  they  wait?  “How  long,  O  Lord  I 
How  long  ? '  ‘  cries  the  Church.  ‘  ‘  How  long,  O  Church  ! 
How  long?”  answers  the  Lord. 

AVw  Vo?'/:  City. 


Julia  E.  Peck. 


A  Primary  Expert :  Julia  E.  Peck 

By  A.  L.  Kidder 

The  traits  of  character  engendered  by  New  England 
birth  and  parentage  are  so  strongly  marked  that 
to  say  of  a  woman  “she  is  a  New-Englander  ”  is  to 
predicate  certain  things  of  her. 

Therefore,  when  I  state  that 
Miss  Peck  was  born  in  the  old 
town  of  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  her  parents 
grew  to  maturity  and  spent 
twenty  years  of  their  married 
life,  my  readers  know  that  hers 
was  a  heritage  of  culture,  of 
conservative  but  not  narrow 
thought,  a  well-defined  sense  of 
right,  wrong,  and  duty,  and  an 
intense  love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Miss  Peck’s  life  were  spent 
in  her  native  town.  In  the  refined  atmosphere  of  a 
charming  home  were  formed  those  standards  of  taste  and 
discrimination  that  have  done  much  toward  making  her 
a  successful  teacher  and  writer,  although  at  that  time  she 
had  no  thought  of  teaching. 

The  removal  of  her  family  to  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
brought  about  new  church  relations,  and  established  her 
as  the  teacher  of  a  Sunday-school  class  of  young  girls. 
Her  success  witli  this  and  other  classes  made  apparent 
her  fitness  as  a  teacher,  and  first  turned  her  thoughts 
toward  that  profession. 

Professor  Maegeorge,  township  secretary  of  Sunday- 
schools  there,  says  :  “Some  years  ago,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  young  lady  who  entered  the  Sunday-school 
with  which  I  was  connected.  As  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  she  was  a  very  marked  success.  Her  deep  spir¬ 
ituality,  Icnowledge  of  the  Word,  intensity  of  purpose, 
adjustability,  patience,  ability  to  impart,  were  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  her  success.  For  months  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  her  as  a  student  in  a  union  teachers' -meeting, 
and  in  this  work  her  qualities  as  a  student  and  teacher 
were  ae'ain  mnrkedlv  displayed,  ^fter  such  an  ac^ 


quaini 
her  at'i 
for  her 
rect. 


as 


.e  discussed  tlie  possibility  of  giving 
..le  profession  of  teaching,  1  predicted 
sful  career.  In  this  prediction  I  was  cor- 
mbsequent  work  proves.” 


Thusu  was  that  she  became  a  teacher,  at  first  in  New 
Jersey,  later  in  New  City,  and  finally  in  Massa¬ 

chusetts.  During  the  tw-x.  - years  of  her  connection 
with  various  private  institutions  she  ‘■'ught  pupils  of  all 
grades,  from  primary  to  college  preparato.;.work. 

It  needs  but  slight  experience  in  teaching  advanced 
branches  to  send  one  harking  back  to  find  in  the  pupil’ s 
primary  work  reasons  for  the  quality  of  his  maturer  \ 
efforts.  So  it  is  only  natural  that  Miss  Peck  should 
begin  to  investigate  child-training  in  primary  schools 
and  kindergartens.  The  latter  line  of  work  attracted  her 
so  strongly  that  we  find  her,  after  several  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  kindergarten  teaching,  upon  the  staff  of  teachers 
in  a  prominent  Massachusetts  kindergarten. 

The  large  primary  department  of  the  Edwards  Church 
(Northampton),  of  which  she  is  a  member,  afforded  her 
opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  kindergarten  methods 
and  appliances  in  the  Sunday-school.  Soon  she  began 
to  write  for  both  secular  and  religious  journals  on  themes 
suggested  by  her  efforts,  failures,  and  achievements. 
Now  we  have — not  the  inexperienced  young  teacher  feel¬ 
ing  her  way,  but  the  experienced  leader  who,  going  back 
of  methods  to  principles,  writes  simply,  directly,  and 
fearlessly,  voicing  her  convictions. 

A  severe  illness  forced  Miss  Peck  to  seek  a  change 
of  climate.  Going  to  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  she  took 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  of  Ivy  Hall. 
But  as  her  strength  still  proved  inadequate  to  the  strain 
of  teaching,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  she  returned 
to  her  home  in  Northampton,  where  she  is  now  waiting 
for  full  strength  to  return  to  her  chosen  profession  ; 
meanwhile  she  continues  her  work  on  various  educa¬ 
tional  journals. 

Her  interest  in  children  is  scientific  rather  than  one  of 
mere  sentimentality.  A  child  to  her  is  a  rational  being, 
not  a  plaything  “  too  sweet  for  anything.”  She  respects 
his  individuality,  while  shedevelops  his  mind,  watches  him 
critically  but  sympathetically,  and  never  fails  to  win  his 
confidence  and  respect.  Her  enthusiasm  is  continuous, 
though  undemonsU'ative,  and  her  industry  untiring. 
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I  was  still  a  child  when  Miss  Peck  entered  upon  the 
earliest  years  of  young-ladyhood,  but  I  well  remember 
my  admiration  for  her.  Many  a  time  1  left  my  play  and 
crept  under  her  windows,  where,  hidden  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  1  listened  by  the  half-hour  to  her  piano,  and 
longed  to  be  "just  exactly  like  her"  when  I  "grew 
up." 

Firm,  but  not  arbitrary  ;  gentle,  but  notweak  ;  reserved, 
but  not  repellent ;  progressive,  but  not  offensively  aggres¬ 
sive, _ she  gains  her  hold  upon  children  by  the  force  and 

attractiveness  of  her  character.  A  fund  of  wholesome 
common-sense  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  give  sparkle 
to  her  daily  life  and  vivacity  to  her  writing,  while  a 
fineness  of  thought  and  nature  keep  her  upon  high  levels. 

Her  aim  in  teaching  is  to  enable  each  child  to  reach 
his  best  mentally  and  spiritually.  To  say  this,  is  fullest 
commentary  and  clearest  prophecy  concerning  her  work. 

Xorlhampton,  Mass. 

The  Woman  of  Sychar 

By  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

SHE  has  come  out  from  her  home  in  the  city  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  a  deep  and  famous  well.  She 
carries  an  earthen  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  which  she  is 
going  to  let  down  by  a  cord,  in  primitive  Oriental  fash¬ 
ion,  to  draw  water.  A  tired  stranger,  sitting  there,  asks 
her  to  give  him  drink.  He  is  evidently  a  Jew,  and 
"  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  Samaritans."  She  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  should  address  her  courteously,  and  ask  a 
favor  of  her.  Something  in  his  look  and  tone  makes  her 
feel  that  he  is  not  like  ordinary  Jews.  She  is  not  re¬ 
pelled,  but  attracted  and  awed.  She  has  been  medi¬ 
tating  as  she  walked  along  alone,  and  has  come  to  the 
well  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  She  is  conscious  of  a  deeper 
need  and  thirst  than  the  water,  even  from  "Father 
Jacob's"  well,  can  relieve.  She  is  unhappy.  She  has 
led  a  sad  life.  A  gay  life  it  may  have  been,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  privation  or  to  severe  restraint  ;  a  loose  life, — a 
life  that  cannot  be  looked  back  upon  with  satisfying  . 
recollectioH. 

' '  Five  husbands  ?  ' '  With  sucli\  9^ ef 

divorce  as  husbands  then  had,  she  tu.  assed 

through  all  that  experience  without  crim  jh  not 

without  bitterness.  But  tlie  life  she  is  now  .  g,  with 
one  not  her  husband,  throws  discredit  upon  uer,  and 
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dice  against  him  as  a  Jew  disappears.  Her  awe  of  him 
as  a  prophet  soon  deepens  into  trust  of  him  as  the  Christ. 
She  is  ready  to  accept  the  living  water  which  he  offers, 
and  to  call  her  friends  and  neighbors  to  partake  of  it. 

The  painful  sense  of  heat  and  dryness  in  our  throats 
which  we  call  thirst  is  relieved  by  the  moisture  and 


whose  work  among  students  is  so  well  known  ;  A.  B. 
Simpson  and  D.  M.  Stearns,  who  have  raised  so  much 
money  for  missions.  Surely  this  is  a  good  Company  to 
have  near  as  one  reads  the  great  missionary  book. 

Second,  the  charts.  Of  these  I  need  say  little.  They 
are  familiar  to  ail.  One  shows  all  too  vividly,  by  two 
coolness  of  water.  Within  our  cheeks  and  under  our  small  while  spots  on  a  lai-ge  black  field,  how  few,  corn- 
tongues  God  has  put  a  number  of  little  sacks, — the  paratively,  have  been  led  out  of  daikness  into  light  •,  an- 
doctors  call  them  glands, — which  have  the  power  to  other  shows  the  comparative  distribution  of  ordained 
draw  water  out  of  the  blood  flowing  along  the  arteries,  ministers  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  and  so  on. 
and  then  to  press  it  through  little  tubes  that  open  There  is  no  novelty  in  these  charts,  but,  placed  thus  in  a 
into  our  mouths,  to  keep  them  comfortably  moist.  Bible,  they  bring  day  by  day  their  mute  appeal  to  me 
and  to  soften  our  food  when  we  are  chewing  it  The  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  true  the  angel’ s  statement  on 
very  motion  by  which  we  chew  pumps  more  of  that  that  first  Christmas  morning  that  the  “good  tidings" 
wholesome  fluid  into  our  mouths  than  we  need  at  other  were  for  “  all  the  people." 

times.  Each  of  those  glands  is  a  fountain,  a  living  Third,  the  sayings  of  missionaries.  Men  have  always 
spring.  The  moisture  (saliva)  which  flows  from  these  been  moved  by  words  of  men.  Nelson’s  “England, 
fountains  gives  us  more  comfort,  and  does  us  more  good,  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  Grant’s  “  1  pro- 
than  any  water  which  we  can  drink  from  any  outside  pose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
fountain  or  well.  have  inspired  multitudes.  So  it  has  ever  been  wldv  the 

There  is.  something  very  much  like  this  in  our  souls,  great  warriors  of  the  church  ;  their  words  have  cheered 
All  our  sinful  souls  have  diseased  tliirsts  like  the  fevers  us  on  in  the  gi-eat  battle.  I  have  therefore  written  on 
which  sometimes  aflfect  our  bodies.  The  things  with  the  blank  pages  of  this  Bible  some  of  these  words,  both 
which  we  try  to  satisfy  them  are  like  water  drunk  by  a  because  they  have  helped  me,  and  because  I  expect 
person  in  a  fever.  He  thirsts  again  very  quickly,  them  to  help  me  again.  I  want  to  know  where  to  find 
Never  so  much  water  can  give  him  only  momentary  them.  I  cannot  give  all  here  ;  a  few  must  show  what  I 


relief.  He  needs  to  be  cured  of  his  fever.  Then  those 
natural  fountains  of  moisurc  within  him  will  flow  freely, 
gently,  steadily,  and  his  feverish  thirst  will  trouble  him 
no  more. 


have  gathered. 

“The  prospect  is  as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God  " 
(Judson)  ;  “  Attempt  great  things  for  God,  expect 
great  things  from  God"  (Car}’).  “The  world  is  my 


Jesus  did  not  undervalue  the  water  which,  the  woman  parish”  (Wesley)  ;  “Prayer  and  pains  through  faith  in 
could  draw  from  Jacob’s  Well.  He  asked  her  for  some  Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything"  (inscribed  on  Eliot’s 
of  it,  and  doubtless  she  gave  him  some.  But  he  taught  tombstone):  “We  can  do  it  if  we  will"  (Samuel  J. 
her  that  there  >vas  sometliing  which  her  soul  needed  Mills  at  the  Haystack  in  Williamstown)  ;  “  tear  God, 
infinitely  more,  and  which  would  bless  her  forever,  and  work  hard"  (Livingstone);  “If  the  Christian 
Evidently  she  thankfully  took  it.  Church  were  what  she  ought  to  be  and  could  be  for  a 

That  metaphor  of  a  fountain’  within  us  powerfully  single  day,  the  world  would  be  converted  before  night- 
represents  the  ample  provision  for  all  the  soul’s  need 


which  is  assured  to  all  who  simply  trust  Jesus. 
Philadelphia. 

My  Missionary  Bible 

By  William  D.  Murray 

[N  THE  Sunday  School  Times  for  April  to.  1897.  I 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Bibles  I  use,  five  in 


makes  it  seem  probable  that  she  ’'is  long  been  a  woman  nrnnber,  and  among  them  1  mentioned  one  which  1  called 
of  evil  life,  living  in  sinfv’  pleasure,  and  “  dead  while  ,,  Missionary  Bible."  I  am  asked  now  to  say  some- 
she  liveth."  thing  more  about  this  Bible.  I  am  glad  to  do  this, 

She  is  thoughtful  now,  and  not  happy.  She  has  not  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
found  anything  in  the  life  she  has  lived  to  satisfy  the  ^tliers  a  simple  plan  which  has  been  helpful  to  me. 
thirst  of  her  soul  She  is  a  lost  sheep  ;  but  the  Shep-  j^is  Bible  has  been  nearly  ten  years  in  growing,  and, 
herd  has  now  found  her.  as  I  look  back,  1  realize  that  it  has  been  useful  in  more 

The  few  questions  he  puts  to  her,  and  the  few  words  ^^lan  one  way.  Its  first  usefulness  might  be  called  per- 
he  speaks,  show  that  he  knows  all  about  her  life.  How  gonal.  It  has  increased  my  interest  in  missions,  it  has 
does  he  know  ?  She  never  met  him  before.  Who  can  my  prayers  definite,  it  has  made  me  more  efficient 


have  told  him  ?  She  •  ‘  perceives  that  he  is  a  prophet 
Immediately  she  becomes  very  attentive  to  his  strangely 
impressive  words  about  water  and  wells. 

There  are  curious  and  interesting  forces  and  laws  of 
material  nature  exemplified  in  every  fountain  or  well. 
Whether  those  forces  bring  the  water  to  the  surface,  and 
make  it  gush  forth  in  a  spring  from  a  hillside,  or  de¬ 
posit  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  dug  laboriously  in 
a  valley,  it  is  the  same  beautiful  beneficent  gift  of  our 
Creator  in  one  case  and  in  the  other.  Cool,  clear,  re¬ 


worker  in  the  mission  cause.  This  was  my  aim 
when  I  began  the  book,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  many 
others  may  be  helped  in  the  same  way  that  leads  me  to 
write  these  words.  Another  use  has  been  public.  1 
have  found  here  material  for  missionary  talks,  and  the 
things  which  have  helped  me  have  been  when  I  could 
pass  them  on  to  others.  May  these  lines  continue 
this  use ! 

Looking  over  this  Bible  I  find  I  have  gathered  mate- 
•ial  of  four  kinds,  each  serving  its  own  purpose  :  a  num- 


freshing,  wholesome,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  an  urgent  of  autographs,  emphasizing  the  “  living  link  ; " 

want  of  our  physical  being.  It  satisfies  one  of  our  charts,  giving  facts,  “  the  fuel  of  missionary  fire  ;  "  say- 
strongest  bodily  desires  as  nothing  else  can.  To  thirst  missionaries,  which  are  like  battle-cries  ;  and 

and  to  drink  are  most  significant  expressions  for  any  Scripture,  the  divine  authority  for  the  work, 

most  urgent  desire  and  most  complete  satisfaction.  •  First,  the  autographs.  These  are  those  of  mission- 

So  bright  a  woman  does  not  need  to  be  told  this.  But  ^nd  mission  workers  whom  1  have  met.  Among 

what  does  this  Jew  mean  by  the  “  living"  water  which  from  England,  Australia.  France,  Switzer- 

he  promises  ?  Is  there  any  water  more  fit  to  be  called  South  Africa,  Norway,  HollAnd,  India,  China, 

“living"  than  that  which  I  have  come  to  Father  Jacob’s  jgpan,  Germany,  Venezuela.  Armenia,  and  America, 
well  for  ?  And  how  is  he  to  get  that ?  He  has  “noth-  representing  many  boards  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
ing  to  draw  with."  America.  There  is  D.  L.  Moody,  who  has  done  so 

If  there  is  anything  of  cavil  or  evasion  in  tliis  ques-  for  missions;  Hunter  Corbett  and  Dr.  Blodget, 

lioning,  it  soon  passes  away  as  the  conversation  pro-  ygterans  of  China  ;  Robert  P.  Wilder  and  David 
ceeds.  She  soon  finds  herself  talking  with  a  prophet  McConaQghy,  earnest  workere  for  young  men  ;  C.  T. 
who  can  divine  all  the  unhappy  and  unholy  secrets  of  studd,  of  the  Cambridge  Band  ;  Luther  D.  Wishard. 
her  life.  Soon  she  learns  that  he  is  the  very  Messiah _ 

expected  by  Jews  and  Samaritans  alike.  In  that  pres-  ‘  Tl.x  Gtck  word  roodorod  ■■  well,"  whor.  .h.  wom.o 

1^  ^  .  is  deep,"  is  4peap :  thm  in  verse  14  IS  wxrx.  more  properly  rendered  fouo- 

ence.  under  that  eye.  listening  to  that  voice,  a  new  and  sitange  Hint  itie  Revised  Versiop  «dberes  lo  ihe  rei>- 

strange  confidence  speedily  possesses  her.  Her  preju-  dcring  ■■  wcU"  in  ihm  plane. 


fall"  (Charles  Kingsley)  ;  "  What  a  merciful  providence 
led  me  to  China  as  a  missionary"  (Mackenzie)  ;  "  I 
have  a  plow  on  myhands"  (Neesima)  ;  "  ■  Every  citizen 
a  soldier '  is  the  true  watchword  for  tlie  church  and 
missions"  (Mackay)  ;  "  I  will  place  no  value  on  an- 
rhlng  1  h.ivp.  or  may  possess,  excent  1- 
kingdom  of  Christ,  if  anything  that  1  nave  will  advance 
the  interest  of  that  kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  or  kept, 
as  by  giving  or  keeping  it,  I  shall  most  promote  the 
glory  of  him  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes,  both  for  time 
and  eternity.  May  grace  be  given  me  to  adhere  to 
.this"  (David  Livingstone  on  his  birthday);  "While 
vast  continents  are  shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkness, 
and  hundreds  of  miliions  suffer  the  horror  of  heathen¬ 
ism  and  Islam,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  you  to 
show  that  the  circumstances  in  whigh  God  has  placed 
you  were  meant  by  God  lo  keep  you  out  of  the  foreign 
field  ■■  (Keith-Falconcr)  ;  "  In  place  of  seeking  to  assign 
a  reason  for  going  abroad,  1  w^ould  prefer  to  say  tliat  1 
have  failed  to  discover  any  reason  why  1  should  stay  at 
home"  (James  Gilmour)  ;  "Not  half  Aas  ever  been 
told  ;  not  half  /tave  ever  been  told;"  "Now  let  me 
turn  out  for  God"  (Henry  Martyn). 

Fourth,  texts  of  Scripture.  After  all.  autographs, 
chai'ts,  and  words  of  consecrated  men,  are  as  nothing  to 
the  words  of  God.  Without  God  s  word,  there  would  be 
no  mission  work.  Therefore  I  have  tried,  most  of  all,  ’ 
to  keep  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  before  me.  And 
because  tlie  Bible  is  so  largely  missionary,  I  have  only 
transcribe’d  striking  missionary  texts.  Here,  again,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  all,  and  a  few  must  suffice  to  show 
what  I  mean. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  Great  Commission  (Mark  l6  ; 
15),  followed  by  the  Master's  last  words  (Acts  1:8).  I 
have  put  with  this  Christ's  first  recorded  words, — "  Wist 
ye  not  tliat  I  must  be  Jiout  my  Fatlier's  business?" 
(Luke  2  ;  49.) 

Caiys  text  (Isa.  54  :  2,  3)  ;  Hannington's  text  (I  Sam. 
30  ;  24)  ;  first  missionary  conference  (Mark  6  :  30)  ;  a 
Bible  reading  on  missions  is,  Command  (Mark  16  ;  1  3)  ; 
Route  (Prov.  3:6);  Guide  (Psa.  32  :  8)  ;  Companion 
(Matt  28  ;  20)  ;  Field— "  worW' '  (John  3  :  16)  '.  "All 
people”  (Luke  2  :  10)  ;  Nced“om.  to  :  14)  ;  Respon¬ 
sibility  (Ezek.  3  :  18).  A  shorter  Bjble  reading  is; 
Co  ye  (Mark  16  :  15)  ;  Give  ye  (Malt.  14  :  16)  ;  Pray 
ye  (Matt  9  ;  38).  A  mission.iry  program  is  found  in 
Matthew  9  :  36  to  10  :  8  :  First.  Compassion  ;  then 
Pray,  Go,  Give.  A  missionary  text,  "Ye  shall  not  see 
face  except  your  brother  be  with  you"  (Gen.  43  :  5). 


my  i 
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going  to  the  field  is  following  Christ  is  brought  out 
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Stillness. 

“Be  silent  to  God:  let  Him  mould  thee.’* 
—Luther. 

Thy  lesson  art  thou  learning, 

O  tried  and  weary  soul? 

His  ways  art  thou  discerning 
Who  works  to  make  thee  whole? 

In  the  haven  of  submission 
Art  thou  satisfied  and  still? 

Art  thou  clinging  to  the  Father, 

'Neath  the  shadow  of  His  will? 

Now  while  His  arms  enfold  thee, 

Think  well.  He  loveth  best, 

Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee 
For  His  hentjage  of  rest. 

Sudh  silence  is  communion, 

Such  stillness  is  a  shrine; 

The  fellowship  of  suffering 
An  ordinance  divine. 

And  the  secrets  of  abiding 
Most  fully  are  declared 

To  those  who  with  the  Master 
Gethsemane  have  shared. 

Then  trust  Him  to  uphold  thee, 

’Mid  the  shadow  and  the  gloom; 

Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee 
For  His  presence  and  His  home. 

For  resurrection  stillness 
There  is  resurrection  power; 

And  the  prayer  and  praise  of  trusting 
May  glorify  each  hour; 

And  common  days  are  holy, 

And  yoars  an  Eastertide, 

For  those  who  ^dth  the  risen  One 
In  risen  life  abide. 

Then  let  His  true  love  fold  thee, 

Keep  silent  a<t  His  word; 

Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee— 

O  rest  thee  in  the  Lord. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 

Through  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Muscat  and  to  India. 

BY  ROBERT  B.  SPEER. 

Our  long  ride  down  the  Corpse  Road 
ended  at  Bagdad.  There  v/e  exchanged  the 
hard  but  invigorating  method  of  travel  that 
had  brought  us  to  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  for 
the  very  easy  Tigris  River  boats,  and  in 
three  days  slipped  down  to  Busra,  a  distance 
as  great  as  our  long  horse-back  ride  of 
three  weeks  from  Hamadan.  From  Busra, 
whose  history  runs  back  to  the  early  years 
of  the  Arab  invasion  or  Irak,  small  but 
comfortable  ocean-going  boats  run  down 
the  broad  Shat  el  Arab,  the  river  made  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Kurrachee  and  Bom¬ 
bay.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat  el  Arab,  but  once  over  this  large  ships 
can  steam  up  to  Busra,  the  port  of  entrance 
for  all  imports  for  Mesopotamia  and  West¬ 
ern  Persia,  south  of  the  portions  fed  from 
Russia.  The  Turks  are  very  fearful  and 
suspicious,  and  while  glad  of  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  swell  their  revenues,  take  odd  ways 
to  encourage  trade.  A  few  gun-boats  guard 
the  river.  They  are  Turkish  gun-boaU, 
and  accordingly  could  do  no  harm.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  sold  its  boiler  a  little 
while  ago  to  pay  back  wages.  A  British 
gun-boat  recently  saluted  another  of  them 
on  its  way  up  the  river.  Immediately  after 
•a  boat  put  out  from  the  Turkish  gun-boat 
and  begged  to  bororw  some  powder  with 
which  to  return  the  salute!  No  proffer  of 
pay  accompanied  the  request. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Shat,  after  its  broad 
reaches  through  groves  of  date  palms,  lies 
Mohammerah,  a  city  in  Persian  territory, 
at  the  mouth,  also,  of  the  Karun  River, 
which  runs  up  to  Shushter,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  bigoted  city  in  Southwestern  Per¬ 
sia.  Englishmen  have  been  shot  at  and  cut 
in  its  streets  in  broad  day.  For  years  a  lit¬ 
tle  party  of  English  business  men  and  diplo¬ 
mats  have  advocated  a  line  of  commerce 
and  travel  intO;  Persia  by  way  of  Moham¬ 
merah,  the  Karun,  Shushter  and  Kum, 
There  was  a  little  dullness  of  trade  at  Mo¬ 
hammerah  when  we  stopped.  Busra  had 
established  a  severe  quarantine  against  Per¬ 
sian  ports  because  there  was  plague  in  In¬ 
dia.  By  way  of  retaliation,  Mohammerah 
quarantined  against  Busra.  The  Turks  and 
Persians  waste  no  love  on  each  other.  As 
a  Persian  said  to  me  coming  down,  “Os- 
manli  and  Russe  very  bad.  Persian  not  so 
very  bad.  English  very  good.”  It  is  non¬ 
sense  to  fear  any  general  Moslem  disturb¬ 
ance  throughout  the  world  as  a  result  of 
the  Sultan’s  fall.  Arabia  does  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  Caliphate.  The  Shiahs  spurn  him 
and  all  Sunnees. 


The  Arab  will  rejoice  when  the  Osmanli 
oppression  comes  to  an  end.  He  is  over¬ 
ridden  and  over-taxed.  Strong  rule  has 
.  brought  him  one  blessing.  It  has  sup¬ 
pressed  his  tribal  wars,  though  it  has  not 
desired  to  suppress  his  tribal  jealousies. 
Only  by  fostering  these  can  the  aliens  rule 
with  supremacy  and  ease.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Turk  the  Arab  fears  and  endures.  But 
the  Arab  tyrannizes  over  every  one  else  he 
can.  On  the  ships  he  is  the  bully  among 
the  deck  passengers.  Once  a  group  of 
them  boarded  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Brit- 
ish-India  Company  and  plundered  the 
specie  room  of  thousands  of  rupees.  An  old 
Sheikh  hanged  enough  men  to  atone  for 
the  robbery,  so  that  the  British-India  ships 
fire  salutes  still  on  passing  the  “palace”  of 
his  son. 

The  decks  on  the  ships  are  full  of  trav¬ 
elers,  many  of  them  pilgrims  returning  to 
India  or  to  the  Persian  ports  along  the 
gulf,  from  their  visits  to  the  Shiah  shrines 
at  Kerbela.  The  deck  passengers  carry  all 
their  household  goods  with  them — beds, 
rugs,  stoves,  food.  In  little  cages  they  have 
pigeonsand  chickens  for  their  use.  Joints  of 
meat  hang  about  on  the  railing  or  on  beams, 
and  at  meal  times  a  great  stench  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  herbs  and  rancid  grease 
with  which  they  prepare  their  food.  Before 
and  after  eating  they  are  careful  with  their 
lustrations.  I  dare  not  call  them  cleans¬ 
ings;  that  they  are  not.  Sometimes  foul 
water  is  used.  One  or  two  specially  fa¬ 
vored  pilgrims  have  little  piles  of  sand  from 
Mecca  which  are  wrapped  up  in  dirty  rags. 
This  sand  is  never  washed,  and  is  used  con¬ 
stantly  to  “cleanse”  hands,  forearms  and 
heads.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  when  water 
is  available;  but  Mecca  is  a  holy  place,  and 
the  holiness  of  the  sand  excuses  the  slight 
infraction  of  the  Koran. 

It  was  Ramazan  when  we  came  down  the 
gulf,  so  the  Moslem  passengers  were  very 
scrupulous.  They  as  travelers  are  exempt 
from  the  law  of  fasting  which  prevails  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  each  day  of  the  month  of 
Ramazan,  and  atone  for  this  exemption  by 
special  care  in  their  other  duties.  Ramazan 
is  the  month  in  which,  according  to  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  all  the  Scriptures  came  down 
—the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel 
and  the  Koran.  Accordingly,  one  sees  Mo¬ 
hammedans  assiduously  at  work  reading  the 
Koran,  which  is  so  superior  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  Scriptures  that  they  deserve  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Boatmen,  shop-keepers,  laborers, 
all  who  can  read  the  Arabic,  whether  they 
understand  or  not,  spend  hours  during 
Ramazan  over  their  sacred  book. 

The  south  coast  of  Persia  is  a  drear  and 
inhospitable  shore.  The  coast  line  of  land 
is  narrow,  sandy  and  inhumanly  hot.  Just 
back  of  it  rise  the  monstrous  mountain 
walls  on  which  the  great  Persian  plateau 
rests.  In  the  summer  the  torrid  winds 
blow  over  from  the  Arabian  desert,  and  the 
mountain  wall  of  rock  flings  the  heat  down 
in  great  furnace  blasts.  Seamen  hate  as¬ 
signment  to  the  gulf.  Along*this  narrow 
coast  border,  called  Arabistan,  because  so 
many  Arabs  have  come  over  to  it  (the  term¬ 
ination  “istan”  means  “land  of”)  lies  a  long 
separated  set  of  towns,  better  builded  than 
the  Persian  villages  of  the  north  and  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  mixed  multitude,  clad  and  unclad. 
Of  all  these  towns  Bushire  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  In  its  harbor  the  Persian  navy 
floats.  One  harbor  holds  it.  It  is  a  pretty 
boat  built  in  Germany,  and  paid  for  in  pa^t, 
it  is  said,  by  the  German  government.  Na¬ 
tions  have  such  nice  little  ways  of  love-mak¬ 
ing,  so  subtle  and  concealed.  The  nose  on 
one’s  face  is  not  less  obvious.  The  English 
commander  of  the  navy  had  just  been  asked 
to  resign.  Some  said  Russia  did  not  like 
his  employment.  Others  declared  that  he 
had  expected  the  crew  to  work,  and  that 
that  led  to  mutiny. 

East  of  Bushire  lies  the  Island  of  Ormuz, 
which  poets  still  make  a  synonym  for  the 
wealth  of  the  East  in  the  days  when  that 
wealth  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  European 
sailors,  and  sent  them  on  a  search  for  the 
touch  of  jewels  over  all  the  unknown  world. 
An  old  ruin  marks  the  site  of  a  Portuguese 
fort  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  an  ancient 
lighthouse  stands  like  a  finger  at  the  outer 
end.  But  the  most  manifest  evidences  of 
the  old  days  of  romance  are  found  at  Mus¬ 
cat.  The  very  atmosphere  of  fancy  hangs 
over  the  place.  The  harbor  is  in  the  jaws 


of  two  rocky  ledges,  at  the  angle  of  which 
the  town  lies,  guarded  on  either  side  by 
forts  which  crown  the  ends  of  the  mountain 
ledges.  One  was  built  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1588,  and  was  abandoned  by  them  when 
the  Arabs  took  their  own,  and  the  intruders 
left  in  1645.  The  deep  crimson  flag  of 
Arabia  floated  out  over  the  forts  and  the 


Central  Africa,  torn  from  home  and  loved 
ones,  packed  like  dead  bales  in  small  boats, 
and  were  bound  for  the  date  plantations 
when  rescued;  when  I  thought  of  all  the 
hideous  details  of  their  story,  and  looked 
down  into  their  quiet,  innocent  faces.  I  un¬ 
derstood,  as  never  before,  what  it  was  that 
blazed  in  the  souls  of  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 


Sultan's  palace.  It  was  the  day  of  the  great  force  and  Powell  Buxton,  and  how  it  was 
feast  which  follows  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  and  that  no  scorn,  no  taunts,  no  abuse  could 
all  the  people  had  made  their  annual  change  make  them  swerve  from  their  fierce  and  un¬ 
to  clean  clothes;  while  from  the  consulates  wearying  battle  to  reinstate  the  chattel  in 
and  the  French  gun-boat  in  the  harbor  flew  the  rights  of  men. 


colors  which  almost  surpassed  in  variety 
and  radiance  the  red,  yellow,  saffron,  green, 
blue  and  white  dresses  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  great  air  of  brigandage  in  Muscat.  The 
slave  trade  still  goes  on,  along  the  coasts  of 
Oman,  and  in  one  of  the  old  forts,  pitted 
with  shot  marks,  we  saw  the  iron  stock  in 
which  the  late  gr.tnd  vizier  had  just  been 
fastened.  Coming  out  we  met  the  new 
grand  vizier  in  the  street.  He  was  very  po¬ 
lite,  and  as  we  don’t  shake  hands  with 
grand  viziers  or  of  sultans  every  day,  we 
swallowed  our  repugnance  and  stood  in  the 
blazing  sun  while  we  returned  suitable 
greetings  and  answered  his  Oriental  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  our  age  and  salary.  The  Zanzi¬ 
bar  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman  have 
slipped  away  through  a  delicate  coquetry 
into  England’s  hands,  and  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self  is  a  protege  of  England  and  France 
now. 

From  Bagdad  to  India,  along  our  route, 
the  only  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by 
a  little  Arabian  mission  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  The  mission  is  small  In 
numbers — four  men  and  one  woman — but 
they  have  lions’  hearts,  as  one  of  the  ship 
captains  said  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Zwemer.  At 
Bahrein,  where  the  great  pearl  fisheries  are, 
they  have  gained  a  foothold,  and  at  Muscat 
Mr.  Peter  Zwemer  has  found  an  entrance 
into  the  vale  of  Oman  for  the  sale  of  Bibles. 
In  Muscat  he  has  an  interesting  school  of 
eighteen  small  slave  boys.  The  English 
consul  heard  of  the  attempt  to  smuggh 
these  little  fellows  in.  and  one  night  with 
one  servant  went  out  and  captured  the  vil¬ 
lains  who  had  charge  of  them.  He  then 
turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Zwemer  to  te.ach 
and  train  until  they  are  eighteen,  when  they 
will  receive  their  liberation  papers.  When 
the  little  fellows  first  came  to  Mr.  Zwem- 


Out  of  Muscat  we  sailed  into  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  all  the  night  long  it  blazed  like 
a  sea  of  fire.  From  the  bow  of  the  ship  the 
phosphorescence  rolled  away  in  great  bil¬ 
lows  of  luminous  emerald.  Flying  fish 
shot  over  the  surface  like  rockets.  Great 
lanes  of  jelly  fish  stirred  up.  in  the  sky.  un¬ 
der  foot,  paths  like  the  milky  way,  and  the 
track  of  the  ship  astern  was  aglow  with  a 
glory  like  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  or  of  that  good  day 

“  When  universal  love  is  each  man’s  rule, 
And  universal  pence  lies  like  a  shaft  of 
light  across  the  land, 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea." 


A  Black  Silk  Dress  Free. 

Our  lady  subscribers  are  certain  to  be  cou- 
gratulated  upo'D  the  opportunity  extended 
them  in  another  part  of  this  paper  by  Foley 
&  Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Oincinn'ati,  0.,  to 
tain  a  black  brocade  silk  dress  pattern  (15 
yards)  free.  This  firm  will  send  one  of  their 
sewing  machines,  price,  $24.25,  and  a  ailk 
dress  pattern  free  and  pay  the  freight  to 
any  of  our  subscribers  who  remit  $24.25. 
If  upon  a  month’s  use  of  the  machine  it  does 
not  fully  meet  your  expectations  they  will 
return  the  money  and  remove  the  machine 
(at  their  own  expense)  as  soon  as  thev  get 
advice  from  you  that  the  dres  pattern  and 
machine  are  at  their  disposal.  The  offer  is 
fair  and  honorable  and  perfectly  reliable. 
’The  firm  is  capitalized  at  $100, OO6,  have  of¬ 
fices  in  London  (England),  (Dhicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  undoubtedly  are  engag^  in  enor¬ 
mous  business  enterprises.  They  believe  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  good  family  religious  paper, 
and  presenting  their  customers  with  silk 
dress  patterns  is  cheaper  than  agents,  horses, 
wagons  and  the  ordinary  plan  adopted  for 
selling  first-class  searing  machines.  Any 
lady  who  accepts  thedr  offer  will  find  theni- 
selves  congratulated  upon  getting  a  black 
bi'oeade  silk  dress  pattern  free. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 
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CAIN’S,  and  please  remember  we  are 
NOT  ON  THE  CORNER  NOW. 


er’s  house  they  were  so  cowed  and  terrified 
by  their  long  journey  as  slaves,  that  they 
huddled  together  and  dared  not  even  smile. 
All  this  has  passed  now,  and  the  tractable 
children  are  as  obedient,  yet  as  jolly  as 
could  be. 

The  slave  trade  is  not  dead  yet.  And  as 
I  stood  in  the  presence  of  this  little  group, 
and  saw  the  brand  of  the  slaver's  iron  on  the 
faces  of  many  of  them,  and  heard  their 
stories,  how  they  had  come  from  all  over 


S03  Packet  St., 

Second  Door  from  Fifth  Ave 


P.S. — The  only  Bona  Fide  CAIN 

SHOE  HOUSE  in  Pittsburgh. 


CATARRH  INHALER  FREE. 

Only  one  person  iu  fifty  cured  by  the  old  method  of  treatin{|r  Catarrh,  now  everywhere 
condemned.  §50©  for  any  ease  we  can  not  cure. 

Perfect  Health  secured  by  the  use  of  the  New  Seientifle  Ca¬ 
tarrh  Inhaler.  The  New  Scientific  Catarrh  Inhaler  mailed 
Free  to  all  Beadevs  of  this  paper. 

CURES  BY  INHALATION 

And  is  the  latest,  up-to-date  method  for  curing  Catarrh.  Colds  in  Head, 
Bronchitis.Soro  Tliroat.Headache.and  is  indorsed  by  all  leading  physicians. 

Air  is  the  only  agent  fine  enough  to  reach  the  air  cells  of  the  head  and 
respiratory  organs.  It  was  the  neentthat  carried  the  disease  there,  and 
must  be  the  one  to  successfully  remove  it.  Vapors,  Sprays  and  Atomizers 
are  all  dangerous,  and  nature  never  intended  them  for  the  windpipe  and  in¬ 
stantly  repells  them.  ,  #  „  . 

IIITIIIDE’C  nUfU  DClICnV  one  remedy  successfully  treating 

A  S  Uilll  O  U  ti  If  uLmClI  I «  these  diseases  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
the  only  one  that  has  sufticicut  merit  that  any  manufacturer  ever  had 
enough  confidence  in,  to  send  to  the  public  on  trial,  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfactory. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  SAY  WHO  USE  IT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30.  1897. 
bear  Sirs i  find  the  luhaler  the  greatest  thing  I 
overused,  i  have  had  Hay-Fever  for  10  years, and 
never  hod  anything  to  give  mo  such  relief. 

MISS  ERVIN,  1714  Cambridge  St. 

Crown  Point,  K.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs Have  given  the  Inhaler  3  days  trial  for 
a  stubborn  cough  that  1ms  resisted  all  inedioal  treat¬ 
ment  heretofore.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  In¬ 
haler  was  almost  instantaneous,  relieving  cough  at 
once.  I  believe  this  little  invention  is  a  God-send  to 
the  afflicted.  1  will  sue  what  I  can  do,  and  write 
you  a  little  later  in  regard  to  an  agency.  Please  find 
enclosed  SI  .00.  Very  respectfully. 

B.  4’.  BEVINS. 


Odessa,  Mo.,  Oct.  18.  1897. 

Gentlemen:— I  will  soy  that  1  have  cured  one  case 
of  Catarrh  with  your  Inhaler  that  was  under  tho 
doctor’s  hands  forifour  months.  I  have  cured  myself 
of  Catarrh  in  the  Hoad  and  Rheumatism,  and  have 
not  a  pain  or  an  ache  in  my  body  at  this  time.  All 
who  have  used  the  Inhaler  say  it  is  the  best  medicine 
in  the  world  for  Catarrh.  You  will  find  an  order 
for  another  dozen,  which  please  forward  and  obl^e. 


is  Catarrh  of  long  standing, 
postage  stamps  througii 
Rev.  A.  LYbEI  ' — 


_  _ .mit  in  Ameri- 

..  friend  in  America. 
NSTRICKEK,  Missionary. 

Sharpshurg,  Md. 

1  have  used  one  of  the  Inhalers,  and  received 

more  good  than  anything  1  ever  used.  _ _ 

.JOHN  E.  OTTO. 

Robert  Halford,  ult.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  says:  “Cun 
recommend  it  as  the  best  1  ever  used."  ^ 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Wert,  Winnebago,  Minn.,  says: 
“  Never  had  anything  to  do  me  so  much  good.’’ 

Altenwald,  Pa..  Nov.  1,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs 1  have  received  your  Scientific  Catarrh 
Inhaler  and  it  bus  proven  satisfactory.  1  therefore 

enclose  $1.00  for  same.  Yours  truly,  _  _ 

MRS.  JAMES  HEEFNER. 
Clarksville.  Tenn.,  Oct.  28,  1897. 

bear  Sirs:— 1  purchased  one  of  your  excellent  In¬ 
halers  by  mail  last  winter.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  Pound  It  very  beneficial  in  common  colds 
and  neuralgia,  and  very  convenient  to  use  with  chil¬ 
dren;  in  fact,  I  like  it  much  better  than  any  In¬ 
haler  I  have  ever  tried.  Yours  truly, 

MRS.  M.  PERRY,  326  Mam  St. 

r  office.  Everyone  is  delighted  who  receives  the 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Inhaler  received  0.  K.  I  have  found  nothing 
yet  to  equal  your  Inhaler.  Enclosed  find  $1.00. 

WM.  B.  ORR. 

We  have  thousands  of  similar  greetings  on  file  in  c-.  v.—  — . . — . 

Inhaler,  and  cant'  say  too  mucli  in  its  favor.  Its  immediuto  magical  effects  upon  tho  mucous  membrane 
and  air  passages  of  the  head  in  allaying  pain  and  all  abnormal  conditions,  captivates  everyone,  who  is 
loud  in  saying  that  its  real  value  is  far  above  its  price. 

A  I  We  will  fora  short  tinieiuail  any  readorour  newScientifictatarrh  Inhaler 

Ur  r  CK*  with  medicine  for  1  year,  on  3  days'  trial  FREE.  If  it  gives  sutisfactiou 
send  us  $1.00,  if  not,  return  it  in  the  original  package.  Send  for  it  now  ns  this  notice  will  not  appear  again 

STOKES  CHEMICAt.  CO.,  DEPT.A.IM.BOX  779,  CINCINNATI,  0.,U.S.A 
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Some  Impressions. 

The  impressions  with  which  one  comes  back 
from  a  visit  to  the  countries  of  Asia  are  depend¬ 
ent,  I  beiieve,  almost  wholly  upon  the  con¬ 
victions  with  which  one  goes  to  them.  We  see 
just  what  we  have  the  capacity  to  see.  If  our 
view  of  life  here  is  low ;  if  here  we  regard  it  as 
consisting  of  eating  and  drinking  and  struggling 
against  our  fellows,  we  shall  come  back  from  ■ 
Asia  not  impressed  with  any  special  spiritual 
wants  ol  the  Asiatic  people.  But  if  here  our 
hearts  are  full  of  sympathy  and  our  views  of  life 
are  high  and  holy ;  if  we  regard  it  as  consisting 
in  spiritual  joy  and  fellowship  with  God,  then  we 
shall  come  back  from  Asia  deeply  sensible  of  the 
awful  needs  of  the  people  of  the  great  continent 
from  which  our  fathers  came,  where  the  Savior 
was  born,  and  lived  and  died,  and  where  one-half 
of  the  human  race  is  suffering,  struggling, 
stumbling. 

This  is  my  strongest  impression  of  Asia — the 
awful  need  of  its  people  for  Christ,  their  life  is 
so  hopeless.  The  civil  conditions  under  which 
they  live  have  no  life  in  them.  Tryanny,  op¬ 
pression,  robbery,  are  the  dominant  notes  in  the 
life  of  the  Moslem  people.  Islam  finds  deserts 
or  makes  them,  and  in  ail  Moslem  lands  men  are 
held  fast  in  the  grip  of  a  petrified  system,  cruel, 
unprogressive.  Under  Chinese  Confucianism  there 
is  more  justice  and  order,  but  Confucianism  is  as 
sterile  and  stagnant  as  Islam.  And  even  the 
strong  arm  of  Great  Britain  has  not  sufficed  in  an 
century  to  break  the  oppression  and  corruption  of 
native  Hindu  administrations.  There  is  no  hope 
for  Asia  in  its  own  governments. 

And  there  is  no  hope  in  western  civilization  and 
western  governments.  Western  nations  are  after 
trade.  They  know  no  pity,  and  it  is  a  dreary  and 
pathetic  sight  to  see  the  crash  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  diplomacy  against  the  old  life  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  East.  Void  of  all  sympathy  and 
love,  merciless,  regardless  of  the  ruin  and  havoc 
they  have  made,  eager  only  for  trade  and  plunder, 


the  West  is  assailing  the  East  on  every  side. 
Spiritual  sympathy,  loving  helpfulness  are  its  last 
ideas.  Trade,  trade,  trade,  are  its  watchwords, 
as  poor  Prince  Henry  hops  across  the  stage, 
“preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  consecrated 
person  ”  of  the  war  Emperor  of  Germany.  There 
is  no  hope  for  Asia  in  western  commerce  or 
diplomacy. 

And  the  non-Christian  religions  are  hopeless. 
All  of  them,  save  Mohammedanism,  were  here 
before  Christ  came.  They  were  not  so  good  as 
to  make  his  coming  unnecessary.  And  he  came 
to  the  best  of  them,  Judais.m,  and  condemned  it. 
How  much  more  hopeless  and  insufficient  must 
the  other's  have  seemed  to  him  ;  Buddhism,  v/ithits 
atheism  and  its  weakness  and  inanity  ;  Hinduism 
with  its  obliteration  ot  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false,  clean  and  unclean,  and  its  deifica¬ 
tion  of  lust;  Confucianism,  with  its  mummeries  of 
political  and  social  science  and  its  religious 
agnosticism.  There  was  no  hope  for  men  in 
these.  There  is  no  hope  for  men  in  them. 

Therefore,  Christ  came  to  meet  the  needs  of 
men  and  to  save  them.  He  was  not  content  to 
look  down  on  a  world  of  sin.  He  joined  it.  He 
was  not  content  to  express  distant  sympathy  for 
the  world.  He  came  and  died  for  it.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Him,  with  all  its  sins  and  needs.  He 
wants  it.  Let  us  remember  Father  Tabb’s 
child’s  Christmas  verse  and  help  hi.m  to  secure 
it. 

“  A  little  boy  of  heavenly  birth 
But  far  from  home  to  day ; 

Comes  down  to  find  His  ball,  the  earth, 

Which  sin  has  cast  away  : 

O  Comrades,  let  ns  one  and  all, 

Join  in  to  get  Him  back  His  ball.” 
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The  Ladies’  Society. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  gth  inst. .  the 
usual  prayer  meeting  gave  place  to  the  anniver¬ 
sary  exercises  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  at  which 
time  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  read,  and  an  earnest  address  was 
given  by  Miss  Rogers  of  New  York,  representing 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  those  present. 

The  reports,  giving  the  full  detail  of  the  year’s 
work,  are  as  follows : 

Secretary’s  Report. 

The  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  Ladies’ 
Society  of  Westminster  Church  has  arrived,  and, 
as  we  close  the  record  of  another  year,  v/e  re¬ 
count  the  work  which  it  has  been  permitted  to 
accomplish,  grateful  for  the  measure  of  success  it 
has  attained,  and  hopeful  that  the  record  may 
prove  a  stimulus  to  greater  zeal  and  earnestness 
throughout  the  year  upon  which  we  now  enter. 

There  have  been  3 1  regular  morning  meetings, 
not  very  largely  attended,  but  a  continued  in¬ 
terest  has  been  manifested  in  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  working,  and  every  cause  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  has  met  with  a  hearty 
response,  and  has  resulted  in  much  good  being 
done  in  various  channels.  The  different  commit¬ 
tees  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  and 
each  member  has  shown  a  willingness  to  do  her 
part  in  helping  on  the  work  in  her  especial  line. 

The  monthly  missionary  meetings,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Cissel,  have  been  made  very 
interesting  by  the  different  ladies  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lead,  and  by  all  who  took  part  in  them. 
The  different  fields  of  labor — Alaska,  New 
Mexico,  and  among  the  Freedmeii,  the  Mormons, 
the  Indians  and  the  Mountain  whites — all  in 
turn  were  presented  most  graphically,  with  per¬ 
sonal  letters  from  the  workers  there,  and  the 
latest  items  of  intelligence,  making  us  feel  a  deep 
sympathy  and  sisterly  interest  with  those  whose 
love  for  the  Saviour  has  made  them  sacrifice  so 
much,  and  leave  home  and  friends  for  His  sake. 

We  have  always  had  a  report  from  the  Mission 
Rooms,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  delegate  has 
been  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Church,  in 
the  hope  of  creating  an  interest  among  them  and 
securing  their  services. 

On  January  5th  was  held  the  annual  union 


meeting  of  the  Mission  Band  and  Ladies’  Society, 
Miss  Leila  Allen,  President  of  the  Mission  Band, 
being  in  the  chair.  Mrs.  Frederick  Pierson  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  her  trip  through  the 
far  west  and  her  visits  to  many  different  Mission¬ 
aries  in  our  home  field.  Mrs.  Gillespie  also  gave 
a  charming  talk  on  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  described  a  visit  to  the  Catacombs, 

Our  closing  meeting  for  the  summer  was  held 
May  26th,  and  our  work  was  resumed  for  the 
winter  season  on  October  6th,  on  both  which  oc¬ 
casions  the  Flower  Committee  showed  their 
handiwork  in  decorating  the  rooms  in  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  manner. 

The  Box  Committee  began  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  their  usual  Missionary  box  very  promptly, 
the  recipients  being  Rev.  H.  H.  Gane,  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  Kansas,  and  his  wife,  with  a  family  of  four 
children.  A  very  generous  response  was  made 
to  their  appeals  for  contributions  of  clothing  and 
other  articles,  and  money,  and  by  the  middle  of 
November  a  large  box,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  useful  articles,  together  with  a  barrel  of  china 
and  tinware,  were  forwarded,  and  received  by 
them  the  last  of  the  month.  The  box  and  barrel 
were  valued  at  $168. 

In  May,  a  box  containing  garments,  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Society,  was  sent  to  the  Indian 
Boys’  School  in  Tucson.  Arizona,  which  was 
valued  at  $17. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Sewing  Committee,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Brown,  reports  that  the  number  of  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
is  80 — 37  for  the  school  at  Walnut  Springs  and 
43  for  our  own  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  Secretary  of  Literature,  Miss  Emily  Clark, 
reports  62  subscriptions  to  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  an  increase  of  25  over  last  year.  There 
have  been  sold  52  leaflets,  14  series  of  Home 
Mission  views,  3  clipping  books  and  19  Home 
Mission  Prayer  Calendars,  and  Mrs.  Gillespie 
donated  to  the  Society  10  Foreign  Mission  Calen¬ 
dars.  The  committee  has  handed  in  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  $35.75. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Haines,  superintendent  of  col¬ 
lectors,  reports  an  advance  over  last  year.  Some 
subscribers  have  fallen  off,  but  others  have  taken 
their  places.  All  the  collectors  have  shown  es¬ 
pecial  zeal  and  thoroughness  in  their  work.  The 


The  Story  of  An. 

3Y  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 

HIS  name  was  An,  and  he 
was  a  Mind  man.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  coming  up  the  path 
from  the  gate  to  the 
house  of  a  college  class¬ 
mate  of  mine,  a  mission¬ 
ary,  at  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea.  He  did  not  carry 
a  cane,  but  felt  his  way 
along  with  his  great  wooden  shoes  with 
turned-np  toes.  There  was  no  light  in  his 
eyes,  but  on  his  face  was  the  peace  of  God, 
and  he  brought  an  air  of  quietness  and  rest 
into  the  room,  where  he  sat  down  and 
clasped  his  hands,  and  lifted  his  sightless 
eyes  to  the  two  visitors  from  a  far  country, 
who  had  come  “several  ten  thousands  of 
miles  ”  to  see  his  people,  and  bring  to  them 
the  greetings  of  their  fellow-Christians  in  a 
.  strange  laud. 

“Shepherd,”  said  he  to  the  missionary, 
“it  is  good  that  these  visitore  have  come. 
They  have  come  through  many  troubles. 
Our  hearts  are  encouraged  by  them.”  And 
this  was  An’s  story:  “I  am  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  lost  my  sight  when  I  was 
three  yeai-s  old.  For  two  and  a  half  years 
I  Imve  been  a  Christian.  When  I  first  heard 
the  Gospel  I  said,  ‘  This  is  Catholic  doctrine. 
If  I  believe  it,  I  shall  die.’  But  as  I  heard 
it  over  and  over,  I  lost  my  fear  that  I  would 
be  crazed  by  it,  and  soon  I  wakened  to  the 
sense  of  my  sins.  What  were  they  ? 
served  and  wor- 


Matthew  is  the  story  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand?” 

“Yes,  in  the  fourteenth,”  was  his  instant 
reply. 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  I  think  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  all  the  time.  In  my  little  room  at  the 
gate  others  read  them  to  me.  Is  it  possible 
that  anything  else  could  be  so  sweet  to 
me?” 

“And  do  you  have  in  your  mind  a  picture 
of  Jesus?”  we  inquired. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “i  think  of  lumas 
a  man,  but  full  of  color,  of  brightness  and 
glory.” 

“Does  Jesus  help  you?” 

If  Jesus  did  not  help  me  I  could  not 
live !  ” 

Blind  An  is  the  preacher  to  the  women  at 
Pyeng  Yang.  It  would  not  Ije  proper  for 
them  to  have  a  pastor  w'ho  could  see  them, 
and  so  in  their  meetings  and  in  their  church, 
the  women’s  church,  wliich  has  been  crowded 
out  of  the  other  church  ])ecanse  there  is  not 
room  enough  for  men  and  women  together, 
he  tells  forth  with  his  loving  gentleness  and 
his  lovely  smile  the  story  of  his  Master’s 
kindness.  Very  clean  and  winning  he  looks 
in  his  fresh  white  clothe.s,  as  he  stands  before 
his  flock,  seeing  nothing  save  him  whom,  not 
having  Seen,  he  loves,  and  in  whom  he  re¬ 
joices  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

The  evening  before  we  left  Pyeng  Yang 
An  came  to  say  good-bye.  We  should  never 
meet  again  here,  he  said,  but  we  would 
above.  He  had  been  turaed  oirt  of  his  home 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  but  there  was  a 
1 1  home  of  many  mansions  there.  He  could  not 
remember  the  sight 


shiped  the  devils.  I 
was  a  sorcerer,  like 
most  blind  men  in 
Korea.  I  made  paper 
devils,  and  I  did 
really  believe  in 
these,  which  I  put 
up  in  houses  and 
prayed  to.  I  thought 
the  devil  came  into 
them.  I  was  in 
earnest  in  this, 
though  at  times  I 
knew  I  was  deceiv¬ 
ing  people.  But  one 
day  the  change  cam© 
into  my  heart,  and 
then  i  knew  that 
I  was  doing  wrong, 
and  that  devils  were 
not  to  be  woi'sluped, 
but  Jesus  only. 

“Our  people  are 
very  superstitious,” 
he  went  on.  “Ten 
days  ago  I  met  a 
crowd  of  blind  sor¬ 
cerer's  making  devils 
and  worshiping 
them.  And  I  said, 

‘  These  paper  devils 
don’t  answer.  Look, 

I  will  pray  to  them.’ 

The  religion  of  oirv 
people  is  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  spirits  and  of  ancestor's.  Six  times  a 
year  they  worship  before  the  ancestral 
tablets,  bringing  offerings,  and  kneeling 
with  disheveled  hair,  weeping  or  silent  for 
hours.  On  the  first  day  of  our  year,  and  on 
certain  holidays,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  fifth  and  eighth  months,  they  go  out  to 
the  graves  to  worship  the  dead.  It  is  very 
sad. 

“It  is  very  different  now  to  me.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  very  sweet.  What  ones 
do  I  like  best?  ‘Ye  cannot  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters,’  and  ‘Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart.’  And  of  all  the 
incideirts  of  Jesus’  life,  I  love  most  the  story 
of  the  healing  of  the  man  who  was  born 
blind.  It  is  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  John.” 

‘  ‘  Are  you  sure  that  this  is  a  true  religion  ?  ’  ’ 
I  asked.  “Some  day,  perhaps,  other  for¬ 
eigners  will  come  and  will  tell  you  that  our 
religion  is  not  true,  that  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  religions  of  merr.  What  will  you  say 
then?” 

“Then,”  said  An,  “  we  will  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Acts,  ‘  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rather  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.’  ” 

“  Do  you  know  all  your  Bible  so  well?”  I 
asked. 

“I  know  it  well,”  answered  An. 

“Do  you  know  what  is  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Lrrke  ?  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  yes,”  Ire  replied,  “the  parables  of 
the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son.” 

“And  do  you  know  in  which  chapter  in 


of  us  when  we  were 
gone,  but  he  wanted 
something  by  which 
to  recall  us.  So  I 
gave  him  my  card, 
that  he  might  feel 
that.  If  he  should 
write  to  us 
America,  would  we 
be  able  to  get  any 
one  to  read  it  to  us  ? 
Soon,  be  went  on. 
he  would  be  laying 
aside  his  poor  body, 
and  in  heaven  he 
would  see. 

WJiat  would  he 
wish  to  see  first 
we  asked.  “First 
Jesus,”  he  an 
swered,  “then  God 
then  all  the  believ¬ 
ers.  I  must  see  Jesus 
first,  for  he  has  been 
the  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  my  soul  and 
God.  He  knows  all 
my  life  here,  and  he 
will  take  my  hands 
and  tell  me  to  come. 
I  ferrr  I  would  not 
see  the  Father  if  I 
did  not  see  Jesus 
first.  He  will  show 
him  to  me.  I  think 
of  Jesus  even  now  as  a  man,  for  he  took  our 
human  form  with  him,  and  I  do  think  of 
him  constantly  so — my  own.” 

I  see  dear  An  still,  as  early  in  the  movn- 
iug  of  the  next  day  he  stood  in  the  path 
that  led  down  to  his  little  room  by  the  gate, 
gently  waving  his  hand  to  us  as  we  walked 
otf  southward  toward  Seoul,  and  smilinj 
after  us  with  that  quiet,  patient  smile  which 
I  hope  to  see  again  some  day,  beaming  with 
new  joy,  in  the  land  wliere  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  are  opened  and  the  Lamb  is  their  ever¬ 
lasting  light. 


HIS  FRESH,  WHITE  CLOTHES.” 


Two  Hairbreadth  Escapes. 

lELD-MAEBHAL  LORD  ROBERTS,  in 
his  book,  “Forty-one  Years  in  India,” 
tells  of  two  very  remarkable  incidents 
which  came  under  bis  own  per'sonal  obser¬ 
vation  during  the  great  Indian  mutiny  of 
1857,  and  for  the  absolute  truth  of  which  he 
vouches. 

The  firet  incident  occui'red  in  1857,  at  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  during  a  charge  made  by 
the  cavalry.  A  round  shot,  fired  from  the 
mutineer's’  guns,  struck  one  of  the  trooper's, 
who  luckily  rose  in  his  stirrups  precisely  at 
that  moment.  Tearing  through  the  saddle, 
which  was  a  native  one,  made  of  felt  (not  of 
wood,  like  the  English  cavalry  saddle),  the 
cannon-ball  jrnsserf  heUveen  ihe  rider  and  his 
horse's  haeJe,  causing  a  few  bruises  to  both 
and  knocking  down  the  hor'se,  but  doing  no 
serious  hurt  to  either.  The  felt  saddle,  how¬ 
ever,  ■was  absolutely  torn  to  shreds,  and  one 
piece  was  sent  high  in  the  air.  The  man’s 


They  make  us  less  liappy.  They  make  it 
liarder  Tor  us  to  live  sweetly,  cheerfully,  and 
victoriously.  They  come  iu  with  their  sad¬ 
ness,  their  fem-s,  their  worries,  their  doubts, 
and  wjst  deep  gloom  over  us. 

There  are  other  pereons  who.se  sluuhnv  is 
white.  Instead  of  intercepting  or  obscuring 
the  light,  the  brightness  appeal's  to  stream 
through  them  and  to  be  made  all  the  brighter. 
The  rainbow  is  a  kind  of  glorilied  shadow. 

A  sunbeam  falls  on  a  drop  of  water,  and  its 
wonderful  threads  are  unraveled,  disentan¬ 
gled,  as  it  shines  through,  and  instead  of  a 
white  shadow  we  have  seven  coloi-s  .spread 
ui»on  the  cloud.  There  are  some  people  who 
act  on  the  light  of  Christ’s  love  as  the  crystal 
drop  of  water  acts  upon  the  beam  of  sun- 
.shine,  separating  it  into  elements  of  wonder¬ 
ful  beauty,  interpreting  it  into  theloveliue^ 
of  human  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  help¬ 
fulness,  and  bringing  it  down  into  the  sphere 
of  common  life. 

Every  Christian  should  east  a  rainhow 
shadow,  not  cutting  olf  from  friends  the 
brightness  of  the  light  of  Christ’s  face,  hut 
making  it  all  the  richer  because  of  its  human 
interpreting.  The  blessing  of  the  love  of 
Christ  sliould  be  in  the  influence  of  every 
Christian.  Wherever  we  go  there  should  be 
healing  in  our  shadow.  Othei's  should  he 
better  and  truer  for  seeing  and  knowing  us. 
Wherever  we  go  we  .should  carry  cheer  and 
gladness.  It  should  he  easier  for  our  friends 
to  he  good  because  they  know  us  and  sec  onr 
life.  Onr  shadow,  even  as  we  pass  along  the 
street,  should  heal  those  upon  whom  it  falls. 

This  subject  is  a  very  personal  one,  for 
every  one  has  a  shadow  of  his  own.  The 
question  is,  What  kind  of  shadow  do  you 
cast?  What  is  the  effect  of  your  presence  on 
other  people?  Do  you  inspire  cheerfulues.s, 
gladness,  and  hope  wherever  you  go  ?  Or  is 
the  effect  of  your  influence  depressing  and 
disheartening  ? 

There  are  pereons  who  suppose  themselves 
to  be  very  sympathetic  with  othei's  in  trouble 
who  really  make  trouble  or  pain  harder  to 
hear,  or,  rather,  make  their  friends  less  able 
to  endure.  When  they  sit  down  beside  the 
sick,  the  whole  drift  of  their  words  is  toward 
the  emphasizing  and  intensifying  of  the  ill¬ 
ness.  They  draw  out  from  the  patient  a 
recital  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ings,  and  by  look  and  word  express  their 
sense  of  tlio  scriousucs&  of  his  condition.  - 
But  they  do  nothing  to  put  new  strength  or 
cheer  into  liis  heart.  They  think  they  have 
been  playing  the  part  of  a  very  gentle  and 
sympathetic  friend,  whereas  they  have  only 
aggi'avated  the  illne.ss  and  made  it  harder 
for  the  iiatient  to  endure. 

When  they  And  a  man  discouraged  over 
any  unfortunate  eireumstanccs  iu  his  life, 
they  listen  to  his  plaint  with  tender  feel¬ 
ings,  expve.s.sing  their  pity,  assenting  to  all 
that  he  says  about  Ins  dilflculties  or  misfor¬ 
tunes,  but  saying  not  one  heartening  word. 

They  come  to  a  friend  who  is  in  sorrow, 
and  sit  down  beside  him  in  liis  darkened 
home,  weeping  with  him,  and  entering  into 
all  the  painful  elements  of  his  grief,  but 
they  fail  to  bring  to  him  any  strong  comfort. 
They  make  it  only  harder  for  him  to  endure 
his  sorrow. 

In  each  case  these  good  people  think  they 
have  shown  deep  and  tender  .sympathy,  lie- 
cause  they  have  condoled  with  their  friends 
in  their  trouble.  But  iu  each  ease  they 
have  left  a  depres.sing  influence.  Tlicy  liave 
entered  fully  enough  into  the  pamful  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  experience  which  they  wished 
to  alleviate,  hut  there  is  no  help  in  this,  if  that 
be  all  that  one  does.  Such  sympathy  is  hurt¬ 
ful.  It  only  makes  the  burden  heavier  and 
the  way  darker,  while  the  heart  is  left  with 
less  hope  and  comfort  for  its  straggle.  There 
are  too  many  people  that  cast  such  shadows 
as  these.  They  intercept  the  light  and  leave 
darkness  and  chill  on  tlie  life  on  which  their 
influence  falls. 

Peter’s  shadow  had  healing  power  in  it. 
Tlie  sick  uptm  whom  it  rested  e\en  for  a 
moment,  as  he  passed  by,  became  strong  and 
well,  and  rose  up  cured  and  happy.  There 
are  those  in  every  community  who  carry 
with  them  wherever  they  go  a  like  influence 
of  healing  and  blessing.  They  hear  into  a 
sick  room  a  delicate  sympathy  which  not 
only  entei-s  into  the  experience  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  puts  new  cheer  and  hope  into  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer.  They  speak  encour¬ 
aging  and  inspiring  words.  Their  face  has 
in  it  a  me.ssage  of  cheer  wherever  it  appears. 
They  bring  some  promise  of  God,  some 
word  of  hope  and  eneouragement.  The  dis¬ 
couraged  man  is  made  to  feel  not  only  that 
he  has  found  a  friend  who  is  truly  intei'csted 
in  him,  but  also  that,  after  all,  Ids  case  is 
not  so  iiopeless  as  he  imagined  it  to  be,  and 
'  that  he  need  not  despair.  He  is  ready  to  try 
i  again.  The  mourner  whom  they  visit  is 


made  conscious  of  a  friendship  that  not  only 
undei-stands  his  sorrow,  Imt  that  also  puts 
into  his  heart  a  secret  of  strength,  whicli, 
though  it  does  not  take  Jiway  any  part  of  his 
grief,  yet  leaves  him  better  able  to  bear  it. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  power  of  a 
healing  shadow.  There  are  people  who 
carry  benedictions  wherever  they  go.  Every 
life  they  overshadow,  even  for  a  moment, 
receives  some  bles-sing  I'rom  them.  The 
secret  is  that  tliey  are  filled  with  love,  the 
love  of  Christ  abiding  in  them.  Love  is 
always  self-forgetful,  and  desires  to  do  good 
to  othei’s,  to  minister,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  ;  to  help,  not  to  be  helped.  Love  is 
thoughtful  also,  careful  never  to  give  pain, 
to  add  to  another’s  Imrdeus,  to  make  life 
harder  for  another. 

Another  element  in  a  healthful  and  health- 
giving  shadow  is  vietoriousness.  We  must 
he  overcomei's  oumelves  liefove  we  can  help 
others  to  overcome.  Gne  who  yields  to  dis¬ 
couragement  cannot  he  an  encouragev  of 
othera.  One  who  is  eruslied  by  sorrow  and 
does  not  get  God’s  comfort  for  himself,  can¬ 
not  he  a  comforter  of  othei's  iu  their  sorrow. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  one  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  is  titted  to  be  a  helper  of  othere  be¬ 
cause  lie  undei-stnndswhat  pain  and  struggle 
is  and  knows  how  to  help.  But  this  depends 
on  how  he  has  come  through  his  suffering  or 
his  trial.  If  he  has  not  been  victorious,  if 
he  lies  still  in  the  shadows  of  defeat,  he  has 
no  experience  that  lits  him  to  enter  into 
helpful  sympathy  with  others  in  like  expe¬ 
riences.  But  one  w’ho  ha.s  been  a  victor  in 
life’s  battles  is  able  to  be  a  comforter,  and 
an  inspire!'  of  those  he  meets  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  struggle  or  trial.  If  you  would 
have  a  healing  shadow  you  must  learn  the 
secret  of  Christ’s  vietoriousness. 

Every  young  person  should  seek  to  have 
an  influence  which  will  be  a  benediction 
where  it  reaches.  I'lie  ts  aj'  to  have  such  a 
shadow  is  to  be  filled  with  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Then  his  name  will 
be  as  ointment  poured  forth — a  holy  fra¬ 
grance.  Then  his  life  will  he  full  of  whole¬ 
some  and  healthful  inspirations.  Then 
whcrevei*  he  goes  he  will  make  it  easier  for 
othei's  to  live  virtoriously. 

The  other  day  one  who  is  ill  wrote  to  a 
friend:  “You  are  such  a  comfort.  You 
make  people  forget  half  their  pain  when 
you  are-  near  them.”  This  friend  has 
learned  the  secret  of  the  healing  shadow. 


The  field  of  "NYaterloo  is  to  be  decorated 
with  a  tramway  line. 


And  now  even  the  bald-headedness  of  man 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  tlie  poor  microbe  ! 

I  DAVE  my  health  and  vigor  through  a  long 
and  Inisy  life  to  the  Sabbath  day  with  its 
blessed  surcease  of  toil.  [Gluclstoiie. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  scholiu-s  in  the  Sunday-schools. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  tivo  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-one  Sunday-schools  for  the 
Chinese. 

If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach 
a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his 
house  in  the  woods,  the  ^Yorld  will  make  a 
beaten  track  to  his  door.  [Emerson. 

Oi'R  lives,  they  aiv  well  worth  the  livinR 
When  M'e  lose  our  small  selves  in  the  whole, 

And  feel  the  strong  sui-ge-s  of  being 
Throb  through  us,  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

Eternity  bears  up  each  honest  endeavor, 

The  life  lost  for  love  is  life  saved  forever. 

[Lucy  Larcom. 

A  FLOCK  in  St.  Petei'sburg  has  ninety-five 
faces,  indicating  simultaneonsly  the  time  at 
thirty  different  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
besides  the  movements  of  the  earth  and 
planets.  So  complicated  are  the  works  of 
this  wonderful  timepiece  that  it  took  two 
ycai-s  to  put  it  together  after  it  had  been  sent 
in  detached  pieces  from  Switzerland. 

The  longest  fence  in  the  -world  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  Avhifh  has  been  built  by  the  Erie 
Cattle  Company  along  the  Mexican  border. 
It  is  seventy-five  miles  in  length  and  sepa¬ 
rates  exactly,  for  its  entire  distance,  the  two 
republics  of  North  America.  The  fence  was 
built  to  keep  the  cattle  from  running  across 
the  border.  It  is  a  barbed-wire  fence,  with 
mesquite  and  cottonwood  poles,  and  for  the 
entire  length  of  it  runs  as  straight  as  the 
crow  flies. 
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Thomas  Goodwin.  It  is  cleafthat  oil  is  and  was  the 
commonest  curati^■e  agency  in  the  East  ;  hence  Chris- 
lians  were  instructed  to  use  approved  medical  means  as 
they  prayed  over  the  sick.  It  was  as  though  Christians, 
when  they  visited  one  sick  in  a  close  room,  with  its  im¬ 
pure-air,  were  told  to  give  him  fresh  air  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  pray  over  him  in  faith.  Whatever  else  is 
meant  by  the  injunction  in  James  5  :  14,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Apostle,  who  emphasized  the  importance  of  works  as 
the  evidence  of  faith,  wanted  Christians  to  use  proper 
curative  agencies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  while  they 
prayed  in  faith  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 


The  Sea’s  Lament 

By  Anna  Temple 

WHY  mournest  thou  all  day.  thou  mighty  deep  ?  ” 

I  said  inquiringly. 

The  waves  drew  back  in  wonder  and  surprise 
In  sheer  amazement  did  fall  and  rise, 

To  think  that  such  as  I 
Should  dare  to  ask  the  sorrow  of  the  sea. 

And  so  I  stood  alone  upon  the  beach, 

With  question  unreplied.. 

Until  it  seemed  in  friendliness  for  me 

Those  waves  came  forth  again  from  out  the  sea  : 

And  rolling  slowly  in, 

Crept,  as  lamenting,  to  my  very  side. 

And  there  they  breathed  their  sorrow  to  mine  ear 
Upon  that  lonely  shore  ; 

They  told  me  how  their  billows  were  to  be 
As  things  forgotten  in  eternity  ; 

While  I  should  ever  live. 

That  great  and  restless  deep  should  be  "no  more." 
Stonin^toH,  Conn. 

Fc 

By  Robert  E.  Speer 

[Editor’s  Note.— Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  well  known  among  the 
Christian  young  men  of  America  and  of  the  world.  A  native  of 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  class  of  1889.  Prominent  as  an  athlete,  on  his 
University  football  team,  he  easily  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  his  studies,  taking  honors  and  prizes  over  all.  Since  his 
graduation  he  has  been  a  leader  in  Bible  teaching  and  Christian 
work  at  the  Northfield  and  Keswick  conferences,  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  work  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment.  He  has  traveled  this 
country  over  in  the  interest  of 
inter-collegiate  Christian  work, 
and  has  done  much  to  arouse 
and  direct  zealous  efforts  among 
the  young  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  Called  to  a  secre¬ 
taryship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he 
has  shown  rare  powers  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration, 
while  exercising  unusual  influ¬ 
ence  by  his  spirit  and  person¬ 
ality.  He  has  published  "  Stu-  Robert  E.  Speer, 

dies  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,’.' 

“  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts,"  "  Studies  of  the  Mon  Christ 
Jesus."  While  making  a  journey  around  the  world,  visiting  the 
foreign  missionary  stations  of  the  society  he  represents,  he  was 
seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  at  Hamadan,'  Persia,  but,  recov- 
ering,  he  continued  his  important  journey.  The  following  sketch 
by  him,  from  the  Lien  Chow  River  in  China,  of  his  observations  in 
Persia,  will  be  welcomed  by  a  host  of  those  who  know  and  love 
him.  As  yet  but  barely  thirty  years  of  age,  his  life  gives  grand 
promise  of  glorious  future  service  for  his  Master  and  his  fellows.] 

The  Church  of  Christ  which  is  growing  up  in  Persia 
is  composed  of  diverse  elements.  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  Nestorians,  Armenians,  and  Jews  make  up  the 
population  of  the  country  and  the  membersh^  of  the 
church.  But  in  the  state  the  seven  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Mohammedans  dominate  severely  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  Nestorians,  the  forty-five  thousand  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  the  twenty  thousand  Jews,  who  made  up  the 
non-Moslem  population  until  the  massacres  in  Turkey 
droN'e  down  tens  of  thousands  of  both  Armenian  and 
Nestorian  refugees  to  increase  these  numbers,  and  find 
shelter  under  the  more  tolerant  government  of  the  vShiah 
Kajars.  In  the  church,  naturally,  the  predominant 
clement  still  is  from  the  Gregorian  and  Nestorian 
churches,  which  have  maintained  the  Christian  name, 
and  the  forms,  at  least,  of  a  Christian  faith,  under 


eleven  centuries  of  Moslem  oppression.  Eacli  of  these 
four  peoples,  however,  has  its  first-fruits  in  the  little 
church  of  which  at  least  as  much  can  be  said  as  was 
written  to  the  church  in  Philadelphia  :  "Thou  hast  a 
little  power,  and  didst  k^p  my  word,  and  didst  not  deny 
my  name." 

Desirous  of  seeing  how  men  of  these  different  races 
came  into  the  society  of  Christ,  I  asked  four  representa¬ 
tive  types  to  tell  their  stories.  The  first  was  a  converted 
Moslem  gentleman  in  Tabriz,  attached  to  the  suite  of  a 
prominent  nobleman,  who,  though  a  Mohammedan, 
protected  his  Christian  friend  from  persecution.  He 
had  left  Islam  for  Sufiism,  but  its  petty  laws  brought  yet 
greater  unease  and  burden  upon  him.  He  was  taught, 
for  example,  that,  if  a  man  carried  an  ant  on  his  person 
from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another,  he  should  take  it 
back,  and  deposit  it  where  he  found  it.  From  Sufiism 
he  turned  to  Babism,  but  the  Bab,  he  found,  had  been 
a  dissolute  and  drunken  young  man,  and  wrote  ungram¬ 
matically.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Bab  was  God. 

After  that,  this  was  his  story  :  "A  statement  of  the  way 
I  found  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  escaped  from 
the  bonds  of  the  law,  and  from  the  heavy  load  which  I 
have  borne.  For  a  long  time  I  gave  myself  to  eating, 
sleeping,  and  frivolity,  and  had  no  portion  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Little  by  little  I  came  to  this  thought  that,  of 
necessity,  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  last  day, 
there  must  be  a  person  pure  and  holy,  without  sin,  and 
full  of  kindness,  a  Mediator  between  the  Creator  and  his 
creatures,  to  free  all  the  creatures  from  sin  and  unclean¬ 
ness.  With  this  thought,  I  began  to  read  the  books  of 
the  teachers  of  my  native  city.  I  could  not  find  the 
Mediator.  On  a  certain  day  it  happened  that  I  was  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  saw  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  I  read  in  it,  and  found  wonderful  and  heart- 
pleasing  things.  1  borrowed  the  book,  asking  whence  it 
had  come.  My  friend  said  that  about  forty-five  years 
ago  an  Englishman  had  translated  it.  I  took  it  home, 
and  read  it  continuously,  and  sought  also  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  My  heart  was  drawn  to  the  words  of  these 
books,  and  I  obtained  some  comfort,  but  not  to  my 
heart' s  desire.  And  1  cried  and  prayed.  ■  O  God,  lead 
me  to  the  'road  winch  is  stralL’“C."^nd  in  which  thy 
pleasure  is.' 

"Then,  on  a  certain  night,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in 
a  ruined  city,  where  there  was  no  living  thing,  and 
it  was  unutterably  dark.  I  was  afraid,  and  speech¬ 
less.  Wherever  I  turned  I  sank  to  my  waist  in  mire. 

I  saw  myself  near  to  destruction,  and  began  to  weep.  I 
continued  to  say,  ‘  O  God,  by  thine  own  dear  honor  free 
me  from  this.’  Then  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  the 
speaker  being  invisible,  which  said  :  ‘  If  thou  wouldst 
be  delivered  from  this  city  of  destruction,  thou  must 
believe  on  Jesus,  else  thou  must  stay  here  till  the  judg¬ 
ment  day.’  Thrice  I  heard  this  voice  in  the  same  way.' 
Then  I  said,  'I  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  O  God.'  The 
voice  replied,  ‘Art  thou  firm  in  thy  confession  ?’  And 
I  answered  ‘Yes.’  Immediately  that  city  of  destruction 
became  as  heaven,  and  now  I  an>  unable  to  describe  its 
beauty.  After  that,  I  awoke  from  my  sleep,  and  said  I 
must  see  the  teachers  of  these  books.  I  saw  my  remedy 
in  this.  There  were  a  few  people  from  America  in 
Tabriz,  and  I  sought  them,  and  they  became  my  leaders 
in  the  road  which  I  travel.  After  many  tebiptations,  I 
received  baptism,  and  by  the  mercy  of  the  great  One,  I 
have  remained  near  him  until  this  day,  being  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  said.  '  Him  that 
cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.’  I  hope  to 
my  last  breath  to  remain  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  be  of  firm  step  in  the  day  of  judgment  before 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  I  shall  not  have  a 
black  face  (be  ashamed),  and  be  cast  out  of.  heaven. 
During  life  I  praise  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.’’ 

This  was  the  Armenian’s 'story.  He  knew  English  in 
his  way,  and  I  preserve  his  own  words  ;  "When  I  was 
a  little  boy  of  nine  years,  I  went  to  the  mission  school 
in  our  village  of  Ichmeh,  about  six  miles  from  Harput. 
The  teacher  was  a  man  of  lovely  life,  and  his  example 
greatly  influenced  me.  After  I  met  him,  I  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  preacher,  and  devoted  to 
Christ’ s  work.  At  the  close  of  school,  we  would  sing 
and  pray  before  going  home.  Once  we  sang  ■  I  want  to 
be  an  angel,'  and  when  we  came  to  the  verse,  •  I  am  a 
sinful  boy,  but  the  Lord  will  forgive,’  I  felt  something  I 
had  not  felt  before,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  began  to  have  a  difterent  life.  Then  the 
children  mocked  me,  but  I  felt  sure  strength  to  be  strong 


during  all  the  time.  I  did  not  join  the  church.  I  was  care¬ 
ful  about  it,  thinking  1  must  be  perfect  first.  When  I  was 
eleven,  I  used  to  read  in  the  winter  to  my  father  and 
uncles.  When  I  read  the  stories  of  Joseph  and  Samuel 
and  David,  they  would  ask  questions  and  object. 

"  While  they  were  making  questions,  my  father  began 
to  come  to  meetings.  My  mother  was  friendly  with  the 
teacher,  and  this  helped  me.  So,  soon,  my  father 
wanted  to  join  the  church,  and  my  brother  was  ordained 
deacon,  while  my  father  undertook  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  accounts  of  church  and  school.  In  these 
troublous  days  I  am  remembering  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  every  morning  and  evening  to  gather  our  large 
family  together  for  family  prayers.  Brothers  and  uncle 
would  conduct  them,  but  we  all  took  part. 

"My  father  built  a  new  church, — not  a  fine  one,  but 
simple  and  good.  He  was  a  well-known  man,  and  the 
bishop  wrote  to  him  to  drop  his  evangelical  religion,  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  him.  ‘Come  and  see,'  he  replied  ; 

‘  you  will  find  you  are  mistaken.’  He  gave  his  tithes, 
and  decided  he  should  give  two  tithes  of  his  children. 

So  I  became  teacher,  and  then  I  worked  for  young  men 
in  Harput  plain,  and  became  a  pi’cacher.  I  have  tried  to 
do  something  good.  The  Moslems  troubled  us.  They 
would  not-pay  my  father  their  debts,  but  he  did  what  he 
could  even  as  an  old  man.  I  have  come  as  preacher  to 
the  Armenians  in  Persia.  They  do  not  hear  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  did.  I  have  to  work  for  them  and  for  my 
Master. 

"It  is  a  very  good  remembrance  when  I  think  of  my 
father  and  my  brother,  both  together.  Always  they 
were  working  in  the  same  line.  When  the  last  dis¬ 
turbances  began,  the  first  attack  was  made  on  our  vil¬ 
lage.  When  they  attacked,  they  cried,  ‘Tell  the  Moslem 
creed!’  The  first  martyr  was  my  father.  After  six  days 
they  gathered  the  people  in  the  church,  and  then  brought 
them  out  and  killed  them  like  little  sheep,  one  by  one, 
as  they  rejected  Mohammed,  and  did  cleave  to  ChrisL 
The  martyrs  were  thirty-two.  The  first  who  came  out  was 
the  pastor.  The  good  shepherd  did  go  before  the  sheep. 
When  they  brought  out  my  eldest  brother,  he  had  some 
discussion  with  the  sheikh.  But  then  they  wounded 
him,  and  he  fell  down.  Then  he  held  up  his  head,  and 
said,  '  My  name  was  Mardiros,  but  now  I  am  dying 
really  a  martyr.  O  Jesus,  accept  my  soul  !’  "  But  of 
what  avail  to  tell  again  the  story  of  the  slain, 

"Whose  souls  are  with  the  saints,  I  trust"? 

The  quiet,  peaceful  voice  broke  here,  and  I  beheld  an¬ 
other  of  the  blessings  given  to  those  who  know  "  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  His  sufferings." 

The  third  story  was  the  tale  of  a  Jew  which  he  wrote 
out  in  Persian.  This  is  the  translation  of  it  :  "  Blessed 
be  God,  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  looks 
upon  his  covenant  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
nations,  that  whosoever  shall  trust  in  his  salvation  may 
have  life,  especially  according  to  his  covenant  with 
Israel.  He  will  leave  a  remnant  w-hich  shall  believe  on 
him,  and  become  the  inheritors  of  the  promises,  although 
they  were  but  dry  bones.  He  has  not  forgotten  them. 
Among  such  your  servant,  who  in  his  )  Outh  heard  the 
teachings  of  his  parents  and  teachers  to  the  intent  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  not  the  promised  Saviour,  and  that 
his  miracles,  such  as  healing  the  blind  and  raising  the 
dead,  were  not  from  him,  but  from  his  Name,  which 
dwelt  in  the  temple,  as  is  taught  this  day  among  the 
Jews.  I  also  w-as  bitten  by  the  old  Serpent,  and  walked 
according  to  their  belief  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  sin,  that  even  acquaintance  with  Christians 
was  transgression,  and  that  it  was  a  work  of  merit  to 
burn  or  otherwise  to  destroy  ever)'  book  relating  to 
Christians.  This  was  until  I  was  able  to  read  Hebrew 
commentaries  and  books,  and  to  understand. 

‘  ■  Once  I  found  among  the  books  of  my  mother' s  father, 
who  was  a  mollah,  some  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him.  I  found  some  tracts  also.  I  took  all  these  home, 
and  read  them.  Day  by  day  I  sawjhat  the  faith  of 
Christ  was  different  from  what  I  had  thought  it  to  be.  I 
saw  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  covenant  with  the  fathers,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  in  whom  there  was  hope  and  salvation. 
I  became  sorry  that  many  had  been  out  of  the  way  and 
asleep.  My  parents  and  friends  became  anxious  about 
me,  and  began  to  oppose  me,  and  to  oppress.  They 
gave  me  Jewish  books,  and  said.  ■  If  you  read  these 
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Christian  books  further,  you  shall  be  put  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  prison,  and  your  inheritance  will  be  taken  away.' 
All  this  was  as  a  fable  to  me.  The  inheritance  was  as 
nothing  to  the  love  of  Christ.  Then  they  wrote  a  paper 
disinheriting  me,  and  my  father  gave  his  fortune,  which 
was  large,  to  my  brothers,  and  they  drove  me  out  from 
my  father's  house.  The  mollali  and  teachers  of  tlie  city 
began  to  talk  with  me,  to  dissuade  me.  J  praise  God 
that,  with  the  help  of  Christ,  I  was  able  to,  answer  them. 
Then  they  showed  enmity,  and  the  mollahs  and  muj- 
tahids  complained  to  the  governor,  and  I  was  bound  and 
chained  several  times,  and  the  government  took  much 
money  from  me.  Once  the  brother  of  the  Shah  wanted 
to  cut  off  my  ears.  I  praise  the  Lord  that  till  now  the 
grace'  of  our  Saviour  has  delivered  me  from  all  these 
dangers,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  his  salvation  has  in¬ 
creased.  May  he  show  his  power  in  the  peace  of  Christ 
unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  !" 

With  the  fourth  life  story  I  became  acquainted  in  the 
city  of  Kermanshah.  A  young  man  and  his  mother 
were  at  work  there  for  God.  Besides  them  there  were 
two  other  Christians  in  the  city.  Gne  was  a  pale-faced 
young  Chaldean  priest  sent  out  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Mosul,  and  he  was  just  leaving  the 
places  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  its  iniquity. 
The  other  was  a  young  Moslem  convert,  not  strong 
enough  for  much  boldness  of  open  confession.  But  the 
young  man  and  his  mother  were  not  retreating,  and  they 
were  not  afraid.  For  Christ’s  sake  they  had  left  their 
homes  in  Oroomiali,  and  come  as  missionaries  to  the  Jews 
and  Moslems  of  Kermanshah.  The  visits  of  Christians 
were  very  few,  and  they  received  us  as  they  would  have 
received  our  Master.  The  old  mother  was  in  transports 
of  delight,  and  would  rise  to  go  out  now  and  then  to 
weep  with  Joy.  Her  son  knew  Persian,  Turkish,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  Kurdish,  and  some  English,  and  he 
wrote  out  this  story,  which  I  have  changed  only  as  to  the 
spelling.  I  asked  him  for  his  own  experience,  but  he 
sank  it  in  his  mother’s. 

“The  story  of  the  Christian  life  of  my  mother.  First, 
her  age.  Now  she  is  an  old  woman  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  so  feeble  and  weary  that  she  waits  every  day  to 
reach  on  her  everlasting  rest  She  is  ple.nsed  to  labnn 
for  her  Lord  in  a  strange  country  in  her  old  days. 
Second,  her  life  with  her  husband.  She  lived  with  her 
husband  forty  years.  But  he  was  a  drinking  man. 
Once  he  went  to  another  country.  He  did  not  come 
back  to  his  own  country  till  twelve  years.  But  in  this 
time  my  mother  was  in  a  poor  condition,  but  in  pure 
spiritual  life.  And  when  he  came  back  to  his  home  he 
was  a  drunken  man  till  twenty-six  years.  Then  my 
mother  was  in  great  trouble  to  see  him  a  drunken  man 
every  day,  and  to  receive  many  drunken  guests  every 
day.  Now  she  was  asking  God  to  bring  her  some 
blessed  days,  in  which  she  could  have  many  spiritual 
guests,  to  minister  them.  Now  1  see  that  God  had 
heard  her  request.  At  last  she  lived  with  her  husband 
in  Christian  life  only  two  years.  It  was  blessed  years,, 
but,  alas  !  very  short. 

“  Tliird,  her  repentance.  Till  thirty  years  she  was 
a  Nestorian  woman.  But  after  that  she  received  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  her  heart  by  hearing  preaching 
about  the  story  of  La2arus,  Mary,  and  Martha.  From 
that  time  she  began  to  pray,  to  give  her  heart  to 
her  Lord,  and  to  try  to  work  for  him  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  for  her.  Fourth,  her  desire  to  see  me 
a  preacher.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  only  se\'en 
years  old,  my  mother  prayed,  and  asked  God  to  make  me 
a  preacher  to  work  in  his  ministry.  Then  she  sent  me 
to  school,  though  she  had  no  money  to  spend,  because 
my  father  was  a  drunken  man,  and  very  poor.  Then 
she  worked  hard,  and  bought  the  books  of  which  I  was 
in  need.  Now  my  father  was  in  Russia  till  I  became 
twelve  years  old.  When  he  came  back  to  his  home,  he 
tried  to  let  me  not  go  to  school.  But  he  could  not,  be- 
couse  we  could  not  obey  on  him.  Now  I  am  working 
with  my  old  mother  in  the  blessed  ministry  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

“  Fifth,  our  journey  on  to  Kermanshah.  One  day 
I  asked  her,  ‘  Mbther,  are  you  ready  to  go  to  another 
place,  and  work  to  God?’  ‘Yes,  dear  son,  I  am 
ready  to  go  everywhere  that  God  calls  me.’  Then  I 
told  her,  ‘Mother,  we  must  go  on  to  Kermanshah.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  go  and  work  in  the  blessed  ministry.’ 
For  all  days  which  we  were  traveling  my  old  mother  was 
praying  and  asking  God  to  protect  and  save  us  from 
all  kinds  of  danger.  God  heard  her,  and  saved  us.  We 


traveled  two  days  through  largest  and  highest  moun¬ 
tains,  when  we  did  reach  to  a  little  village  in  a  valley. 
My  mother  said,  '  Dear  son,  now  we  have  gone  out  to 
anotlier  world.'  Then  we  laughed  a  little,  and  I  an¬ 
swered  her  that  when  we  are  traveling  on  to  heaven  we 
must  pass  through  many  highest  mountains.  And  so  we 
came  to  this  place,  and  my  mother  and  I  are  pleased, 
and  we  have  many  labor  indeed  for  Jesus’  sake  in  this 
strange  country,  and  in  her  old  age  and  last  days.” 

There  is  something  idyllic  in  this  last  story,  as  there 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  eai'ly  days  of  Christianity 
about  all  of  them.  But  tliey  are  gracious  tales  of  lives 
that  are  sincere,  and  that  are  true  in  conduct  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  have  found.  The 
Moslem  found  him  through  the  Scriptures  and  a  dream  ; 
the  Armenian,  through  a  godly  life  and  a  song  ;  the 
Jew,  through  the  Bible  ;  and  the  Nestorian  woman 
through  a  spoken  message,  and  her  son  through  his 
mother.  To  meet  such  Christians  is  to  ha.ve  all  doubt 
removed  as  to  the  real  conversions  taking  place  on  mis¬ 
sion  fields,  and  as  to  the  .depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
spiritual  experiences  of  such  Christians.  They  would  be 
the  last  to  think  that  they  had  apprehended  or  were 
already  perfect  Their  eyes  are  on  a  country  that  is  afar 
off  and  beyond  all  present  experience.  Each  Sunday 
evening  the  old  Nestorian  woman  in  Kermanshah  takes 
her  son  up  to  the  roof  of  their  humble  home,  and  says, 
“Now,  Marshe,  where  is  Oroomiah  ?”  And  the  son 
points  off  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  snow-clad  hills 
of  Kurdistan,  and,  turning  her  eyes  thither  toward 
home,  the  old  woman  sits  down  and  weep&r  in  no  desire 
to  return,  but  in  expectation  of  th^t  better  country,  even 
a  heavenly. 

Lien  Chow  River,  China. 

Early  Impressions 

By  Helen  R.  Robb 

jVT  O  FACT  is  more  obviously  true  than  that  the  thing 
^  '  ,  which  has  been  done  is  more  easily  done  again. 
ITlre-lrand  gains  skiU  ^hg'sugh-actieny-andr-ne-less  ourely-- 
the  brain  becomes  a  facile  organ  by  exercise.  This  day’s 
mental  perceptions,  even  the  vague  sensations  of  which 
we  are  but  half  conscious,  are  setting  their  mark  upon 
the  instrument  of  thought,  making  it  less  difficult  for 
like  processes  to  take  place  again,  building  up  highways 
for  thoughts  of  which  to-day’s  faint  impressions  may  be 
but  the  vanguard  of  a  host  beneath  whose  tread  they  will 
quiver  in  years  to  come.  We  are  all  under  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  this  law,  but  the  child’ s  brain  affords  more  room 
for  new  pathways  and  more  plastic  material  for  working. 
For  him  there  is  danger  and  tliere  is  hope  that  we  of 
mature  years  have  left  behind. 

Certain  fundamental  facts  are  given  you  who  would 
train  a  child,  but  you  may  work  them  out  very  much  as 
you  desire  ;  not  wholly,  for  there  is  always  a  mysterious 
personal  element  of  gjeater  or  less  power,  and  the  child’s 
fathers — both  grand  and  great — have  had  tlieir  word  in 
deciding  his  tendencies,  but  hereditary  traits  are  not 
absolute  in  their  dictum.  It  is  easier  for  the  child  to 
walk  in  the  path  that  was  hewn  out  generations  ago,  but  he 
is  bound  by  no  necessity  to  do  so.  New  roads  may  be 
cleft,  and  the  old  become  so  grass-grown  that  only  care¬ 
ful  search  will  reveal  the  ancient  travel-marks.  There¬ 
fore  should  each  one  who  undertakes  the  guidance  of 
tlie  mind  of  a  child,  either  his  own  or  another’s,  take  up 
his  work  seriously,  by  preparing,  directing,  leading  ;  for 
the  little  feet  must  travel  toward  weal  or  wo. 

One  of  the  child’s  chief  enemies  is  the  easy  indifference 
of  those  who  love  him  best,  the  desire  that  things  shall 
slip  along  without  friction,  the  comfortable  self-assurance 
of  those  who  should  be  guides  that  somehow  he  will 
come  out  all  right.  He  who  has  traveled  the  road  must 
remember  that  there  were  pitfalls.  The  inexperienced 
one  will  not  come  out  right  unless  he  is  so  led.  If  you 
deny  him  guidance,  others  will  be  but  too  eager  to  offer 
it.  Hourly  hands  are  reaching  out  to  draw  him  into  by¬ 
paths.  Can  you  afford  self-indulgent  ease  ? 

Not  only  are  children’s  mental  workings  the  result  of 
conscious  training,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are 
the  product  of  the  molding  life  about  them.  Their  ideas 
are  fashioned  by  what  they  hear  and  see,  as  surely  as  the 
air  they  inhale  changes  the  character  of  the  exhausted 
blood  in  their  veins. 

It  is  difficult  for  them  to  grasp  an  abstract  idea.  To 


make  it  at  all  clear  it  must  be  presented  in  some  sensible 
form,  it  must  be  founded  on  something  they  can  see  and 
handle.  Even  as  we  grow  older  there  must  be  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  known  on  which  to  advance  to  the  unknown. 
The  inductive  method  is  the  natural  method. 

The  child  can  form  no  idea  of  God  as  spirit.  When 
told  that  God  is  his  Father,  he  of  course  thinks  of  him 
as  like  the  father  he  knows  best  What  a  solemn  obli¬ 
gation,  then,  rests  on  fatherhood  !  Are  you  willing  that 
your  child  shall  form  his  ideas  of  his  heavenly  Father 
from  your  deeds  and  words  as  he  observes  them  every 
day  ?  Remember  that  little  escapes  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  children.  They  pass  sharp  judgments,  too.  They 
do  not  condone  lapses  of  truth  or  honesty.  To  them  the 
line  of  rectitude  is  straight,  at  all  hazards  ;  it  is  not  till 
we  grow  older  that  the  line  becomes  a  wavering  one 
that  includes  certain  conveniences  of  judgmenf  and 
various  expedients  as  right  “under  the  circumstances,” 
Every  child’s  conception  of  God  as  Father  must  vary 
with  the  character  from  which  it  is  derived. 

A  lady ‘past  middle  life  once  said  that  she  found  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort  in  thinking  about  God  as  the  Saviour 
and  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  the  fatherhood  of  God 
had  little  attractiveness  for  her.  Her  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  were  of  a  Father  who  was  stem  and  unloving,  and 
her  idea  of  God  the  Father  was,  consequently,  of  one 
strictly  just  to  his  children,  but  without  love  for  them. 
She  could  not  love  this  deity,  although  she  feared  him, 
and  wished  with  all  the  yearning  of  a  tender  heart  that 
he  were  God  the  mother,  that  she  might  love  him. 
Even  after  long  years  of  experience  of  his  fatherly  love 
she  could  not  wholly  free  her  mind  from  her  childish 
misconception. 

A  minister  was  once  talking  to  a  little  Scotch  boy 
about  the  delights  of  heaven.  Sandy  had  listened  atten¬ 
tively  for  some  time,  and  finally  asked,  “Will  my  fay- 
ther  be  there  ?” 

“Oh, 'yes!”  the  minister  answered,  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  home-like  aspect  of  heaven.  “Ycur 
father  is  a  good  man,  and  he  will  certainly  be  there.” 

“  Weel,  then,”  responded  Sandy,  with  the  sigh  of  •* 
relinquished  hope  na' 

If  God  is  the  t ...  wu  is  the  home,  shou 

there  not  be  pains  taken  to  make  these  types  such  that 
they  will  not  repel  the  children,  but  will  teach  the  truths 
our  Father  intended  all  should  learn  when  he  set  the 
solitar)'  in  families.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
way  we  speak  of  defective  things  to  illustrate  the  per¬ 
fect  The  t)-pe  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  antity  pe 
to  the  very  little  child,  and  early  acquired  notions  of  the 
unseen  are  apt  to  dwell  in  the  mind  with  a  perverse 
permanence. 

A  memoi7  comes  of  a  small  Sunday-school  that  met 
in  a  large  hall.  The  children  sat  upon  straight-backed 
benches,  theif  feet  dangling  at  various  distances  from 
the  floor  ;  the  sunlight  flooded  the  room  through  cur¬ 
tainless  windows,  and  its  intensity  was  not  diminished 
as  it  was  thrown  back  from  the  glaring  whitewalls.  On 
a  hot  summer  afternoon  the  superintendent,  feeling, 
doubtless,  that  his  position  demanded  that  he  should 
“talk,”  asked  in  a  doleful  voice,  “Children,  do  you 
know  what  heaven  will  be  like  ?” 

As  no  one  felt  sufficiently  assured  on  the  subject  to 
reply,  he  announced,  “It  will  be  Sunday  there  all  the 
time.” 

I  know  that  in  one  child  heart  at  least  the  anticipated 
delights  of  the  perfect  life  received  something  of  a  shock. 
The  good  people  had  done  their  best  for  the  Sunday- 
school  in  the  new  town,  but  the  presentation  of  heaven' s 
Sabbath-like  aspect  was  hardly  felicitous  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  songs  children  sing  have  an  important  place  in 
molding  their  thoughts.  In  our  Sunday-school  songs, 
besides  their  having  good  music,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  words  are  true,  that  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  children  understand  them.  That 
misstatements  of  trutli  exist  in  some  of  our  Sunday- 
school  hymns  may  be  proved  by  an  examination  of 
almost  any  collection.  As  an  example  of  the  inoppoi*- 
tune,  I  remember  singing  with  others,  led  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  as  we  drove  merrily  to  a  picnic, 

"  Xo  tranquil  joys  on  earth  I  know, 

No  peaceful,  slieltcring  dome  ; 

This  world's  a  wilderness  of  wo, 

This  world  is  not  my  home." 

Probably  all  persons  'recall  the  misunderstanding  of 
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constantly  turning  to  revelation  as  something  sufficient 
unto  itself,  something  independent  of  obstacles,  carry- 
with  it  its  own  omnipotence,  the  delays  in  the 
'tngdom  of  heaven  become  unaccountable  and  the  mis- 
^kes  of  men  unendurable.  We  lose  hold  of  the  two 
y®ings  involved  in  growth, — light  from  above  and  re- 
spttnse  from  beneath.  We  come  to  think  that  the  only 
thing  we  need  is  more  sunlight,. not  more  fertility,  more 
return  to  the  soil  of  the  organic  products  of  previous 

growth.  Our  vehicle  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  and  it  is 

^■^Uvain  that  we  clean  and  oil  one  axle  if  we  do  nothing  to 
'^ther  axle. 

the  understanding  of  the  historic  perspective 
Won  is  absolutely  essentfal.  to  understanding  re- 
Religion  is  an  infinitely  complex  thing, 
highest,  fullest  form  of  life,  and  it  implies  a 
mastery' of  things  and  events  reaching  deep  and  wide. 
It  implies  a  perpetual  response  between  life  and  all  the 
conditions  of  life, — not  one  man,  but  many  men,  in- 
sti-ucted  in  the  truth  ;  not  instructed  in  it  merely,  but 
deeply  reverent  of  it  and  gladly  obedient  to  it, — a  so¬ 
ciety  with, its  beat  physical,  commercial,  and  political 
resources  built  up  into  a  kingdom  everywhere  pervaded 
by  a  clear,  pure,  loving  consciousness  of  that  which  is 
good.  The  delays  and  the  difficulties,  the  retreats  and 
the  advances,  the  hopes  and  the  disappointments,  of 
such  a  gtowth,  are  inexhaustible.  And  here  they  are 
dropping  in  everywhere  along  the  historic  vista, — a  vista 
that  mounts  up  to  us  and  passes  by  us,  a  widening, 
brightening  stream  of  light, 

Williainstownt  Mass. 
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national  Evangel,  made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  claims  ^ 
of  what  is  called  “normal"  work  upon  every  Sunday^ 
school,  indicating  what  general  lines  of  advanced  Bib^ 
study  many  normal  classes  now  pursue,  and  sketchin 
brietly  the  history  of  this  movement  Jesse  Lymf 
Hurlbufs  strong  presentation  of  the  points  “wherein 
the  average  Sunday-school  succeeds"  was  a  heartily 
optimistic  message  of  encouragement  faithful  teachers 
everywhere. 

And  so  the  able  program  continued.  Dr.  George  R. 
Merrill  gave  Bible  students  new  help  and  inspiration  for 
their  study  by  suggesting  and  illustrating  the  method 
of  “four  steps"  by  which  a  well-known  life  of  Lincoln 
was  prepared  :  first,  the  exhaustive  gathering  of  ma¬ 
terial  ;  second,  the  thorough  study  of  that  material  ; 
third,  the  systematic  organization  of  that  material  ; 
and,  fourth,  the  practical  application  or  teaching  of  the 
organized  material.  Primary  workers  had  a  treat  in  the 
presence  and  counsel  of  Miss  Mabel  Hall,  primary  in¬ 
structor  in  Moody’s  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Roxana  Beecher  Preuszner,  primary  superintendent  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  whose  “  Hints  for  the  Primary 
Teacher"  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Professor  H.  M.  Hamill,  the  International  Field 
Worker,  gave  sound,  practical  advice  concerning  tlifi 
use  of  “ appliances"  in  Sunday-schools.  j 

If  one  main  purpose  of  any  Sunday-school  conventi^L 
or  congress  is  to  inspire  its  participants  with  new  courage 
and  zeal  for  the  work,  then  the  Omaha  Congress  accom¬ 
plished  a  main  purpose  to*an  unusual  degree.  It  is  in¬ 
spiring  to  know  of  a  Sunday-school  class  a  bundled 
miles  long,  composed  of  telegraph  operators,  led,  over 
the  wires,  by  one  of  their  number,  who  has  obtained 
special  permission  for  this  use  of  the  wires  for  thirty 
minutes  every  Sunday  morning  or  to  know  of  a  Sunday- 
school  of  only  forty  members  that  conducts  a  Home 
Department  of  eight  hundred  members  ;  or  to  know  that 
an  interdenominational  house-to-house  visitation  was 
carried  on  in  a  Western  city  where,  in  the  entire  city, 

•  one  in  two  hundred  persons  Tefused  to  give  the 
mformation,  and  a  Methodist  and  a  Presby- 
’  in  inviting  a  stranger  to  attend  a  Bapdst 
.^  mspiiing  to  Tiear ‘from  Mr.  Jacobs  the 
iiXat  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
.*616  an  organization  formed  for  such  a  purpose  as 
..tarabterizes  the  International  Sunday-school  Associai 
tion,  of  which  every  Sunday  school  worker  can  feel  th^ 
he  is  a  part.  And  it  should  be  a  source  of  inspiratiol 
to  the  thirteen  millions  of  Sunday-school  members  of 
North  America  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  times  furnishgi 
by  such  a  gathering  of  the  Sunday-school  forces  in  tlif 
great  West  as  made  this  recent  Sunday-school 
in  Nebraska  a  possibility  and  a  success. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


A  Sunset 

September  7,  1898 
By  a  Looker-On 

A  SPELL  of  intense  and  constant  heat  had  contin^ 
for  several  successive  weeks  in  the  city  of  ] 

York  as  in  the  country  generally.  At  length  the 
disappointed  scrutiny  of  the  Weather  Bureau  s 
was  cheered  by  ..the  welcome  word,  “  Decidedly  cooh 
by  Wednesday  evening."  The  day  of  promised  relief 
aiTived,  warmer  and  more  enervating  it  seemed  thai^ 
those  that  had  gone  before,  not  giving  any  sign  of  a  fiflf 
in  temperature  until  the  afternoon  had  half  worn  away. 

Suddenly  the  air  darkened,  great  sullen  clouds  gath¬ 
ered  overhead,  from  whose  capacious  angry  depths 
thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and  rain,  were  violently  and 
abundantly  discharged.  An  hour's  time  exhausted  the 
tempest's  force,  and  the  sun  set  visibly,  emerging  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  a  rack  of  vapom.  The  wide  waters  of  the 
bay  quickly  caught  a  rosy  tint,  as  did  the  masted  ships, 
the  stately  Sound  boats,  and  white-sailed  sloops,  while 
the  city,  rising  mountain-like  in  height  and  proportions, 
and  resting  ponderously  on  its  island  foundations,  still 
held  mist  wreaths,  remnants  of  the  storm,  clinging  to  its 
somber  towers  and  spires,  and  lingering  in  the  dim  in¬ 
terstices  of  its  huge  marts  of  trade. 

On  the  broad  western  sky  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a 
world  audience  was  displayed.  Color  wrought  its  ut¬ 
most  in  hues  of  yellow  gold,  -glowing  in  vast  distended 
masses.  The  whole  gamut  of  reds  was  there,  from  sea- 
shell  pink  to  gorgeous  crimson,  and  fuU-loned,  royal 
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I  was  a  Confucian  scholar..  I  was  proud  of  my 
linese  knowledge.  Also  I  was  a  fortune-teller,  and 
others  of  the  future,  and  selected  lucky  places  and 
lines,  so  that  I  had  the  praise  of  my  friends  for  many 
'years.  One  day,  four  years  ago,  a  missionary  preached 
to  me,  and  gave  me  books  of  Matthew  and  John.  And 
I  read  these  books  at  home  for  days.  While  I  was 
reading  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  John 
one  day  I  understood.  After  that  I  went  every  Sunday 
to  the  missionary  to  pray,  and  ask  him  the  meaning  of 
things  in  the  Bible  I  could  not  understand.  I  am  very 
teful  to  the  missionary  because  he  loved  tmd  helpe'd 
le  greatly.  I  found  that  every  one  is  sinful,  but  I  am 
worse  than  others,  because  I  was  a  fortune-teller  and 
served  idols.  Since  I  believed  in  Christ  my  mind  is 
peaceful,  even  though  I  am  beaten  and  cursed  by  others. 
Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  the  world,  so  how  can  I 
blame  the  people  who  beat  and  revile  me?  So  I  pray 
for  my  enemies  and  love  them  that  hate  me.  I  have 
learned  three,  kinds  of  duties, — prayer,  preaching,  and 
meditation.  Now  my  parents  and  brethren,  wife  and 
children,  all  believe  in  Christ.  So  my  days  are  full  of 
joy,  but  I  do  wish  to  be  diligent  not  to  fall  into  tempta¬ 
tion  and  sin.  I  beg  you  pray  for  us  every  day,  that  we 
•nay  avoid  evil.” 

Song  was  a  man  of  different  type,  reserved  at  first 
acquaintance,  but  full  of  dramatic  vivacity  when  the 
springs  M'ere  opened.  He  had  made  his>way  to  the  light 
through  one  of  the  mystical,  theosophic  systems  which 
flourish  in  a  soil  like  Korea,  where  Shamanistic  super¬ 
stition  supplements  the  deficiencies  of  Confucian  agnos¬ 
ticism.  This  was  what  Song  wrote  ; 

“The  story  of  Song  In  So,  who  lives  in  Whan  Chan, 
of  the  magistracy  of  Pyeng  Yang,  of  the  province  of 
Pyeng  Yang,  in  which  he  tells  about  his  life  previously  and 
after  becoming  a  Christian.  Being  from  my  childhood 
fond  of  study,  I  studied  the  false  Korean  doctrines,  but 
never  followed  the  teachings  of  any  of  them,  and  was 
drinking,  gambling,  and  following  a  wild  life.  Onr'' 
while  visiting  a  Christian  friend  of  mine,  I 
what  business  he  had  to  spoil  people-  with 
d-octrine,-wluIe  there  were  so  many 
tiincs,  and  of  what  use  was  it  to  him  tp  tbis. 
fucianism.  Abusing  him  thus,  I  left  Aht^^ 
went  once  to  the  Christian  preaching-house  wib^. 
intention  of  abusing  the  foreigners,  but  was  receive^ 
there  very  cordiallj^.  Being  in  a  very  embarrassing  po¬ 
sition,  I  tried  not  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  but  looked 
over  the  books  that  were  on  the  table,  and  found  that 
they  were  books  that  I  never  saw  before,  and  that  they 
were  written  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  people  and 
making  them  become  Christians.  I  took  three  of  those 
books,  but,  expecting  to  be  ridiculed  by  other  people, 
put  them  away  without  reading.  In  June,  1892,  during 
the  rainy  season,  being  once  very  lonesome,  I  thought 
of  the  .Christian  books,  and  read  them.  I  easily  under¬ 
stood  what  was  said  in  them,  and  thought  that  every¬ 
thing  was  right.  Thus  I  became  much  interested  in 
Christianity.  Once  a  teacher  of  ‘Cha-riok’  [a  science 
which  teaches  how,  by  the  use  of  certain  medicines,  to 
*  -ain  supernatural  strength,  such,  for  example,  as  to  be 
le  to  jump  over  the  highest  house]  called  on  me.  He 
lid  that  the  Christian  doctrine  was  quite  useless,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  I  should  study  ‘  Cha-riok.'  I  thought  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try,  and,  on  asking  how  long  it  would 
take,  I  learned  that  it  does  not  take  a  smart  man  more 
than  a  week  ;  otherwise,  two  or  three  weeks.  I  decided 
'to  try  it  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  began  to 
feel  as  if  I  obtained  so  much  strength  that  my  body  was 
lifting  itself  up  from  the  floor  and  moving  about  in  the 
air.  Thus  getting  the  impression  that  my  teacher  was 
right,  I  continued  my  studies  for  two  weeks  more,  at  the 
close  of  which  I  really  began  to  feel  as  if  I  could  move 
mountains  and  jump  over  oceans.  I  have  to  confess, 
though,  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  forced  to  find  out  that 
•till  this  was  nothing  but  imagination,  and  so  I  returned 
home.  Soon  after  that,  a  Christian  man  by  the  name 
of  Han  Lok  Chin  called  on  me,  and,  telling  me  about 
Cod  and  about  Christ,  said  that,  if  I  did  not  repent  of 
my  sins,  I  should  have  to  undergo  an  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment.  I  was  frightened,  and  since  that  time  1  believed 
in  tlte  Lord,  began  to  preach  to  others,  and  grew  in  my 
belief.  The  magistrate  in  my  city  was  persecuting 
Clinstians,  and  so  I  had  to  leave  that  place,  and  came  to 
the  I’ycng  Yang  Chrislians.  There  were  several  other 
Christians  who  ran  away  from  persecutions.  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett,  the  missionary,  gathered  us  once,  and,  giving  us  a 


very  good  lesson  from  the  Bible,  set  our  minds  at  peace. 
In  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1895  I  began  to  feel  God's  call 
and  my  duty  to  go  to  my  native  town  and  preach 
gospel  there.  Being  zealous  for  the  gi-owth  of 
church,  I  preached  to  everybody,  and  on  Sundays  hi& 
meetings,  where  I  tried  to  explain  the  Bible.  At  Pyen^ 
Yang  I  went  to  the  missionaries'  Bible  classes,  and,  as 
my  knowledge  in  the  Bible  grew  more  and  more,  my 
faith  became  stronger  and  stronger.  1  was  very  much 
troubled  that  my  parents  and  my  own  family  did  not 
believe,  but  the  loving  Lord  heard  my  prayers,  and 
whole  family  repented  of  their  sins,  and  were  now 
to  become  God's  children.  It  is  impossible  for 
tell  freely  about  all  that  the  Lord  has  been 
me  in  his  loving-kindness,  therefore  I  tell 
briefly  about  it.” 

These  were  two.  of  the  Korean  ^  Christians,  men  of 
simple  faith,  convinced  of  their  own  sin,  and  joyfully 
trusting  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour.  Him  they  were 
preaching  to  all,  after  first  bringing  their  own  households 
to  him.  Very  winning  and  attractive  they  were,  bring¬ 
ing  vividly  to  our  view  what  the  early  Christians,  stum¬ 
bling,  primary,  but  full  of  divine  love  and  gladness,  must 
have  been.  And,  thinking  of  them,  my  heart  turns 
back  longingly  to  them,  and  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  captain  of  the  Palos  that  1 

“Those  who  escape  never  care  to  return  | 

To  that  ■  morning'  calm  ’  country  again,  J 
Where  there’s  nothing  on  earth  that  woul^  cause 
one  to  yearn  ' 

For  that  far-away  land  of  Chosen." 

yo7k  City. 


